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History of Tamil Literature. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE LAST SESSIONS OF THE MADURA 
ACADEMY. 

From About 70 A.D.— 100 A.D. 

(ientimiid from p 119 vol V.) 

We have now come to the closing period of the 
Tamil Academy Like a lamp about to be extingui- 
shed, the college shone with uncomrnon lostre Aoutits 
fall. Some connected account of Tamil Literature is 
hereafter somewhat possible- 

The mos'j important among the fortyniue professors 
\tho conducted the closing session 8 of the Bench were 
Paranar (fjjmrr), Kapilar (*tS«»i), Nakkirar [siRri), 
KallAdar [mk»tu4% Sittalai SAttauar (>4#Sw#*e>^ 
©.t), ArisirkkUa* [+4ia&ep»*)> Nattattanar \.*&0i 
f&n), M&ngudi Marn«**na>r l"i'"si®+.ui©*(E5*), Mosi 
Kiranar (Qu>r&Ss&i>) Nallanduvaotfr (**»«***"©tj. 
Bhiratampadiytt Perunthevunar ( u*e-fiwuna.*jQuf$* 



C^e^w^and Nariveru nttalaiyarf/fjflSygt^assttjr}. 
That the forfcynine professors bad a synchronous 
existence is evident from the eulogium %hich Kalladar 
bestows in his Kalladam on Iraiyaaar A hap porn 1 
wherein he says that" the famous work ( Abappornl) 
was composed for the elucidation of the fortoiine 
members of the Tamil Bench- The same'member aho 
speaks of a brj}liant array of poets before whom 
Tirukkural was yead and accented. 

The business of the, board was more towards the 
investigation of theTamiilLangn&ge andLiterature and 
consequent high culture than for production of literary 
works. jThis partly aceonnts for the fewness of, the 
Tamil worka of the Sangham periodAn spite of the 
greatest literary activity Many geniuses of this period 
passed away without contributing any work for the 
benefit of mankind. The works of this priod aje 
choice prodwctioos most of which being the outcome 
of the force of circumstances as evident from the 
absence of other works from the same hands. Tirnk- 
kural, Silappatikaram, Manimekhalai and Jivaka- 
chintamani are such wprks. The fame of the Academy 
was strung to the highest pitch and Vie general 
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lk»U literati of the time were dumbstruck. To get an prayed w,th all fervour that he rmght be put in posse.- 

iwnrirnatv, in recognition of the importance of any sion of a sonnet explain.ng the secret of the Pandya I 

work was the greatest of difficulties t» the poetic heart. His earnest prayer had it* effect for when he 

wiU of the day. To withstand the scrutiny of the awoke from bed he fouod inserted >o his waist a scrap 

college was aimOBt hopeless. No new work was, thus, of palm ieaf with tlie much-desired sonnet written 

allowed to look the light of the day. The professors thereon. The ecstacy of Tarumi knew no bounds. H* 

grew more and more proud of their culture. They ran at once to thj palace and sent wo. ' to the kin* 

began to criticise without any reserve a=y work that J to allow him an interview. He presented to the king 
came up for their pernsal. ft is said that they merci-' the precious sonnet which ran thus : 



lessly 'criticised the Tirucchittiambalakkovaiyar of 
St. Manickavaohakar and declared that it contained 
a hundred 3 flaws. This raised the indignation of the 
pious Tamil public against the Board whose downfall 
they all prayed foT. Nor did the Board stop there. 
Thtir egotism made their criticism malicious and 



QatiEgfGpii «'S^9«d#«j^ ^tnpfjgwot 
«ru><g;3rtLju» js *«»£_^i Out" tflQwtr 



of whieh an account is given in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XX. 



...... rOli Bee with internal wiog3 locked up in hard cases ! 

a nr«of of it can be seen in their attitude towards a , T ,,,.,.. , ■ ■ .- e ^ 

r ,v. T . „ ... Your whole lite is spent on the examination of the 

nrecions sonnet composed by Iraiyanar igloo/cui©*) F 

p , . . . . ., . fragrance or flowers. Speak from your experience 

without partiality due to thick association and say 

what you have actually observed. Among the flowers 

whose scent you know so well, is the:* any flower which 

can stand comparison in point of odour with the tresses 

of dames who appear, withtheir close array of teeth, 

like peacocks.] 

The king whose bosom was bounding with joy at 

the right disclosure of his heart's secret allowed the 

Brahmin to take the purse for himself After presenting 

sonnet to the perusui of the Board. He accordingly 



The Sonnet to the Bee. 

Abofa 7o A. D. 

The Pandyan king of the time (he is known as 

Vamsa chudamoni in Timvilayadal pnranam) used to 

stroll in his royal botanical garden during a strong 

summer month. One day be suddenly got scent of ^ ne 



an odour of indescribable sweetness and naturally 
became anxious to know of its origin as in his whole 
experience his olfactory nerves never once tasted snch 
swe^t odour. 

He turned round and saw nobody bat his queen 
standing at a distance. He concluded, though with 
eome hesitation, that the sweet fragrance could have 
proceeded only from the flowing tresses of hit consort. 
Still a doubt entered hie mind and 'to mnke assurance 
doubly sure' he impaired to the academy and proc- 
laimed that a heavy purse of gold /»pins (Ou^fi^) 
wonTd be given as a reward to any body who would 
divine and clear his mind's secret. Accordingly a 
purse of gold was hung upin a conspicuous part of the 
academical hall. None of the college professors w*as 
able to read out and solve the king's .secret. The 
proclamation of the reward became known to all. A 



presented the sonnet to the professors and went to untie 
the purse with indescribable anxiety .The profeBson o?e 
and all spoke on the importance of the sonnet prais- 
ing it as a rare specimen of a good thougt garbed in 
charming diction, excepting Nakkirar, the most 
erudite among them, with however an uncommon 
degree of literary vanity. He interrupted Tharutm 
from untying the purse and told him that he was uor 
entitled for the reward as his sonnet contained a flaw 
Tharumi's mind and lenses got confounded at this' 
horrible* insult and he ran off to the shrine, with grief- 
sunk h*eart and wailed very bitterly before God Soma- 
sundara. His sorrow, as he said, wss not so much foV 
his disappointment aa for the sacrilege offered bv a 
mortul to a sonnet of divine origin. 

God Soraasundara appeared in the garb of a poel 
48 Iraiyauarl ( = the lord) and appeared with full 
poverty striken Brahmin youth named Tarumi (*■*£) effulgence before the BS sembly of the poets and asked 
™s a true devotee of God Somaaundara. He thought them to point out the member who dared to criticise 
that a v^ry easy way tojkm his dire poverty lay before his sonnet. Nak.rar came forward and boldly said 

that he himself found fault with the verses. 



him. He want to the shrine* of Somaeundara and 
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' What fault did yon find in my pasuram,' naked 
Imiyanar, 

" No flaw in your expression, Sir," replied Nak- 
kirar, 'but there is an error of thought ' 

' What error* accosted Iraiyanar. 

' How, dare ytiu attribute natural jdour to the 
d«Bies ' tresses' retorted Nakkirar. 

■ 

' Really ? What do you say, then, as regards the 
tresses of the dames of the first order {pudm-ini) V 
pressed Ireiyanar. 

' Even their tresses possess no natuntl fragrance, 
said Nakkirar, 'the odour is merely due to the flowers 
with wbioh they are Adorned.' 

' What then as regards the locks of hair of 
celestial maidens?' 

Nakkirar unabated in vigour said 'Their fragrance 
is due to a similar cause, the sweet 'odour being due 
to the celestial flowers such as parijatham, karppalcam 
etc, with which they are adorned'. 

Iraiyanar whose patience was taxed to the utmost 
made this last query ' What will you say with regard 
to the sweet scent in the tresses of the Goddess 
Gnauappumkotbai of Kalahasti Whom you worship 
with so much fervour'. 

The poet whose literary egotism reached its 
culmination made no exception even to this query and 
pronounced the same answer adding that the sweet 
odour of the goddess's tresses arose out of the civet 
and musk which were rubbed upon them. The wilful 
obstinacy, the result of unbounded literary arrogance, 
brought on the divine wrath and Iraiyanar with srill 
i kind heart exhibited to the view of Nakkirar his 
facial eye.' This instead of striking a reverential 
.ilread into the heart of the vain-glorioua poet surved 
to wring out an impious answer " Though yuu 
exhibit your facial eye (and thereby manifest that 
^ ou are God Siva) the flaw is a flaw for all that.' Tbe 
liery rays from the eye of Siva disabled Nakkirar 
from further discussion and the miserable poet had 
to plunge himself into the cool waters of the neighbour- 
ing Lotus Tank. From there he sang the glory of 
Siva to put dowji the unbearable heat lvmch tormented 
his body. The adoratary poems be sang on this occasion 
craving God's mercy for his past misconduct and 
for relief from the pain of unbearable beat <-.e found 
in the eleventh book of tbe Saiva Bible known as 



"£3©***£<3<y«'^. These poems are KnpapraBdddm 
(Qs > uJ iSffftfi u ), PerunthrvapArani J Ougj *(?>* ui «fl), 
Tiruvelukkuttirukltai (ByQaiQgiai-piBQiai*). [These 
facts are supported by internal evidence as well us 
by the testimony of Kallodar, a colleague of Nakkirar] . 
Siva condescended to hear the encomiums of N»kki- 
rar and afterwards lifted him from the pond aud relie- 
ved him from the pain of heat. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Nakkirak's pilgrimage. 

It seems, however, that Nakkiiar's panegyrics 
merely got him freedom from the immediate calamity, 
for a virulent form oE leprosy attacked and disfigured 
him and the poor poet was given to understand that 
he could have relief from this terrible disease by 
visiting Kiilaaam or Sivalokam. Accordingly the' 
poet took leave of hia colleagues and made a long 
pilgrimage to the northern regions of India intent 
on seeing the sacred mountain. On his way he saw a 
charming pond at the foot, of a spacious banyan 
tree. He wished to make hie Sivapujah (worship 
oE Siva) at the spot and accordingly was engaged 
in its performance- In the midst of his worship, 
his attention was diverted from it by the mystery 
in connection with a fall of a leuf wbjch partly lay 
in the water and partly on the ground. The part 
immersed in water became 9 fish and the other 
part a bird. The fish wished to dive jnto the water 
while the bird wanted to fly up in ftie air'. Poor 
Nakkirar, so the legend says, thus sunk in astonish- 
ment swerved for a while from the meditation 
required for divine worship and cjuick as thoaght 
came a demon which 'took him off and confii.ed him 
in a dungeon (a rock-cave) wherein there were already 
nintynine persons enclosed for similar folly. The 
demon Iras inteiflf upon making a sacrifice of these*"hnn- 
dred human beings. The prisoners be moaned their 
coming fate and lay the blame at the door of Nakkirar, 
as, their death immediately sprung out of his advent 
in their midst. Nakkirar whose heart was sorely 
touched on* account of the miserable* plight of his 
fellow prisoners extemporised u glorious poetic 
eulogium on God Murugu or Subramanya — the Tamil 
War Rod. This is Tirumuriigattruppadni the first of 
the Ten Classical songs upon whose merits we have 
already dwelt. He had a ( 'wonderful effect as' the 
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demon was struck dead by Muruga when it approach- 
ed tne dungeon to feast i-pou the captives. Jt is 
earnestly believed by the pious Saivas that a loving 
recital of thia.poem will help one in distress by 
warding off -any impending calamity. Thus relieved, 
Nakkirar and his companions began to praise ( inA 
Marnga with fervour. Nakkirar humbly requested 
God Subramanya to cure him of the dire malady. 

The War (xod could not do this as the will of (iod 
could not be thwarted. The poet, then, humbly 
requested the Son of God to smew him the path to 
Kailasam, As Siva did not specify which Kailasam 
the poet should visit to expiate his sin, God Murnga 
made tile poet believe that he would be cured of his 
obnoiiofts melody by visiting the shrine of Kalahasty 
which is reckoned as the Southern Kailasam. After 
'assuring the poet 'with this hope he wns made to sink 
jn the tairk and when he got up he found himself 
standing in the river Swarnamukhi which rims past 
Kalahasty. He repaired to the temple with a highly- 
touched heart and improvised his ICailaipithi Kalat- 
tipitbi a>&fa>utr$ strefrpfiuijH a short poem in vcuba 
metre. The enraptured poet composed also a very 
touching poem glorifying the rare deeds of devotion 
of Kannappar a Huntsman Saint that obtained salva- 
tion at the spot long ago. This poem is known as 
aefcemuuiiGpaiir&Qwpiii (The heroic devotion of Saint 
Kannappar), The distressing melody at once left 
him ; he stayed there for Spine days worshipping (!od 
Kalattiyappar and after taking leave hastened b-ick 
toMadnra and joined his colleagues in the investigation 
of Tamil literature. 

The literary egoism of the Tamil dollege though 
.stung by Irayanar, was not completely queDched- The 
downfall of the Sanghatn was anxiously prayed for bv 
the irritated Tamil public outside -the college. It is 
at this juncture that the Bard of all times, Tiruvalfu- 
var, appeared on the scene with bje imperishable 
Universal Code o^ Natious — the Sacred Kara! 

A SHORT SHKTOH OF TAMIL LITERATURE. 
Chapter XXIi. 



THE LIFE OF TIRUVALLUVAR. 



(Flourinhed about 80 A. D.) 
Literary evidence and tradition place it beyond 
doubt that Tiruvalluvar -vas the son of a Brahmin 



father nevned Bhaghavan and a Pariah mother named 
Adi. That such unions were quite in vogue in an- 
cient limes it is needless to dispute. Caste was no such 
rigid barrier in those golden days, Owing to a mu- 
tual understanding between the pair the wife had t<> 
drop the infants she gave birth to. at the place of birth 
and follow her hnsL.uiri. Tiwivallflvar o"e <>f thosf 
deserted infants 1 was horn at Mailapnr. Kapilar, 
6ne oi the most prominent members of the Jfadnm 
Board, Auvaiyar of imperishable fame, and Athiyiinian, 
one of the seven renowned donors of tho Tamil land 
were the most important among the other infants. 
Tirnval Invar, the foundling, was brought up by a V'el- 
lalaas his own child, but uuable to bear the stigma 
of the world, the foster father hid the child carefully 
brought up by his neiwants in an tut- house. The 
child exhibited precocious talents and at the age of 
rive requested his father to give leave for separation 
as his parent was on his account snbject to the severe 
censure of his relatives. The child soon grew into a 
sage and proved of immense help to lite world and 
more especially to two great men Klelasingnr, a great 
ship-raerchant,andM»rgasahayar, a rich husbandman 
of the Vellala Caste. Thef former considered Tim- 
valluvar as his gum, and became his devout disciple ; 
the latter became much indebted to the poet as he 
remedied the frequent inroads to which his exten- 
sive fields were subject. 

Margasahayar proposed to give his daughter Va- 
snki, who was the store-bouse of all that was excellent.; 
in woman, in marriage to the sage. After patting her 
excellent character to a crucial test, Tirnvallovar 
very willingly consented to the wedding and the 
pair led an exemplary life. Seeing that every vo- 
cation was more or less sinful, he chose upon weaving 
as the least sinful of professions ? 2 

At the request of his friends and more especi&lrV 
with a vif»w to confer upon mankind a didactic work tu 
teach morals, politics and universal religion, tho 
sage devoted his leisure moment* to the composition 

1. It is credited that babe Timnalluviir is wrfiTto I,,"* impro- 
vised the following ewi&« to console his mother in distress. 

S. In hia work he has praised il lB profession of agriculture in it 
hig-h de K rc e as the life of the humanity ,le,. e i,«], on it } still he has 
not taken it up, for fea.yu. I Uslicve, that lires or insect. g„ch 
m snails, worms etc., will necessarily suffer. 
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*4 his Tirukkural. The work was soon perfected 
stud the learned friends who bud occlusion to read 
the book were strouu'ly of opinion t ! >at such a work. 
would bring down the twrugStiBB of thd Madimi 
Academy which stifled literary eminence fron; bud- 
ding forth At the persuasion o f 1< is friends he went, 
forth with hie book to which l^ guve ;in Imnvhw 
name Knral (amallness or shortness) to the n^emhl} 
of the San gam poets He was accompanied by his 
t*lder sister, Anvaiyar, and j.d:iikkadar, a sage sind 
poet of th« tiino about whom some account has al- 
ready been given. The work was presented for re- 
view to the academical poets -who were quite alarmed 
at the outcome of a work of such superexcellenc-e 
from the hand of a poet who was not one arnoDg 
them. Criticism was quite impossible. Tim poets 
wished to outwit him by an or»l examination by 
putting him various questions abruptly. The ready 
answers which conveyed philosophical meanings 
baffled the vanity of the Tamil Board- ' foiled in all 
attempts to win Tiruvaliuvar, they all had recourse 
to an objection. They said that the Divine Flank on 
which they were seated would give room only to 
works of unblemished merit if placed upon it. The 
sage accordingly placed his precious little book on 
the Plank, which quick as thought contracted into 
the size of the book and dropped the haughty poets 
into the Lotos Tank. Their vanity thns assailed they 
began to see how foolish they were to Bit in judg- 
ment over such a work. Then to the consternation of 
all present there came an aaariri (a bodiless word) 'Let 
Hudrasanma (considered to be a mute critic of the 
. time) eit along with the poet to hear the work'. The 
work was approved and the Pandyan King Ugrap- 
peravaludi, who was himself an accomplished poet, was 
present during the recitnl. Jraiyanar the mysterious 
poet of the time was the first J to confer a benedictory 
"iicomiura ou the work which runs thus : — 

■y. In reply to their query as to the name of Iiib birtli pU>n.', 
in' ix said to have replied them, 

The reply made by Kim to other noeBtione are found in tmu" 

} *. We have literary evidence in support of the authenticity of 
the recognition given by Iraynnar to the work. Kallador a pret 
. of rhe Sangtun in one of liia ayhavil* in Kalladam says,— 

i <ffimji srstm 4 <ta$ msfij*-Q 

■r 



■Bar pei-iif! Qjj.mi$J}iDj» £itnu,<op*iijM — (gtag/f 
unAt^siS-fSi wstr^msti tMtiijiQfaet'. 

The king and all the 49 professors of the academy 
attested to the merits of the sacred book in all va- 
nities of forms. These verses which are all in the 
Y( uki metre form ' the Garland of Valluvar.' There 
h ulso h tradition that the author took his work at 
tne instance of his Yogic friend, Tiramfilar, to the 
perusal of the immortal sage, Agastya, who is be- 
lieved to reside in the Tamil Parnassus, viz, the 
mount of Pothigai. The philosophic poet, retnrned 
amidst the acclamation of the Tamil literati to hip 
home and pursued his hemhle vocation as usual. 

While our sage was leading a quite domestic life 
in company with his consort Vasaki, who for her 
indomitable patience may very aptly be termed the 
Tamil Griselda," an eldjrly man courted the friend- 
ship of Tiruvaliuvar for knowing from, him the com- 
parative merits of illarum (domestic life) and Tkura- 
varam (ascetic life). 

The moralist gave him no oral reply but asked 
him to frequent his house whenever occasion per- 
mitted. Accordingly the anxious mau used to come 
to Tiruvaliuvar. One dayTiruvalluvai- abruptly called 
his wife who was then engaged in drawing water from 
a well; the lady came to answer his call leaving the 
rope to take care of itself ; strange as it may seem 
the vessel Jay half-way in the well without falling 
into it. On another day when the shuttle of the 
weaver-poet fell down in broad daylight he called out 
his wife to bring a lamp to search for it; so sh» did 
without passiug any remark on the idiosyncrasy of 
her husband; and on another day while cold meals 
w«re served him he asked hia patient lady 
to fan the food under the pretence that it was hot; 
but the food when fanned emitted vapour. The 
eager stranger who wished to know the relative v ;- 
rits of domestic virtue and ascetic virtue went ho^ie 
under the strong conviction that domestic life is a 
greater blessing than ascetic life when a lady of t!ie 
stamp of Vasnki fortunately happens to h# one's 
wife Her uncoiuparable character as a wife gave 
rise to a Tamil proverb petti &nti-#9& fiQGumrgp 
aii£(g (it was Tiruvaliuvar that was peculiarly fortu- 
nate in his wife.) 



6. The story of Griselda isfounl iii Chaucer's C ^ut-rbury 'i'alea 
It is the story related by the Clerk who was one of the pilgrims. 
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Konganavar ( Q^nmsmwit ) } one of the eighteen 
reputed Yogic seges of tfae Tamil land, was odo day 
in contemplation under a tree ; a crane, thi,t was rent- 
ing' on one of ita branches, discharged its excre- 
ments on the sage. Out of provocation he looked at 
it with a terrible eye and the poor bird, it is said, 
was burnt to ashes. Some days after he casually 
happened to beg for alms at the door of Vasuki whn 
was then engaged in the services of her lord. There 
was, thus, some delay in the distribution of alms and 
the easily irritable S'uldha looked aDgrily at her face. 
The lady whose fort was her divine chastity, then, 
put down his vain arrogance by saying 'Oh Konka- 
nava have you thought that I too am a mere crane V 

' Heavan gives its favourites early death' and so it 
was in tbs case of Vasuki ; the Tamil Griselda fell 
seriously ill and when her soul was tottering, as it 
were, to shuffle off its mortal coil, Tiruvalluvar found 
a little anxiety in her face which protracted her 
painful period of existence in ill-health. He asked 
her to explain her grievance to which bis g«ntle 
consort replied, "My lord, will you just explain 
why I was ordered every day to place a small cup of 
water along with a needle during messing time." 
Tiruvalluvar in reply said "Jly dear, if by chance 
the victuals slip off the leaf, the needle will serve 
for picking them up and the water for cleaning 
before putting them agaia on the leaf." Vasuki 
parted from her dear husband in perfect peace ; ia 
bis wife Tiruvalluvar saw a lady who practically 



sleep and rife up before mo j do you really forsake* 
me? when shall my eyes find rest in nights to come?] 
After the death of his wife, the sage sat in con- 
templation and requested hia friends to throw awar 
his body into a bush when }ie attained namadhi- His 
friends kept up his request after the pr^t attained 
absorbtion into godhead. It is said that the crows 
which peeked his at his corpse flew away with golden- 
hued bodies. 

A spurious pc>em named ^jasmQ^i^-m.ujif*i> is attri- 
buted to the pen of the poet. This is a veritable 
literary forgery; the reader may yet find ample 
intellectual food by perusal of the work. The 
Brahmin race is deprecated much too strongly. At 
the end physiology and medicine are treated 

As Tiruvallavar dueidedty Jived during the last 
years of the Third Academy at Madura, the latest time 
that can be ascribed ro the poet is about 80 A D. 
A discussion of this elate will be found Inter connection 
with the decision of the date of fiilappatikaram. 

(To be fi'niiiiHi'th) 

S. TJRUMALAIKOlX'.VnL: PII.LA1 m.j. 



Telugru and Ancient Tamil. 



(Continued from page 101 of Vol. I- .) 
Other instances of Tamil er becoming Telugu c» 
are Tamil cen-errJi (mind), Telugu csoso^o ; Tamil u*" 1 ' 
wriij Telugu uaisogp; Tamil e3 ems®, (shine) Telugu 
<3&^(sg or Oa/ji»c^ ; Tamil Qmgfi, (out side) Telugu 
(3ou*S ; Tamil Gffl'sAju®, Telugu QtujuvQ} as in 



proved the truth of one ot his highly (praised (*i#}&&W^^&V**ftP$#&$frTZ) (zQ&»u%ASmmmUt, 



di"stichs,- 

ejirdr — QuiuQujesru QutuxjiLe&ip. 

The sage, who w* 3 aaab'e to be*i the pang of se- 
paration, improvised the following stauza, in memory 
of her services to him, which paints the character of 
an ideal wife, 

U Uf-Qf «pp W(Jfp UlmfTlij JflJLaiflKULfJ 



63); Tamil (?»«r«i9,(^ff«a)Telugu C*>e$t£, (verb) <?»<*> 
Eutair (to sacrifice) as in DX'eF&efis fc-Sbp-iStJ'SwcoS'fe'a 

(Ramayanam). Tamil §)en/fsx>? —Telugu Q<x( p and the 
half «swsbt in Qaji corresponds to the nasal /5:n@6»ri»jf . 
These Hstances will go to show that M.inickavacha- 
kar's j>ara9 is the Telugu word ^<ne3 and though the 
former is not noticed in the Tamil Dictionary, the 
latter is explained in the Telugu Dictionsry a* pos- 
sibility, ability, measure. So that Manickavacha- 
kar's line jiareS^ifuiuti^i^iajSaifiQiLiadr would mean r— 
He whose possibilities or potentialities are unknown 



[Ob sweet lady well versed in the preparation of * Q anjr y * 

relishing diet, oh my loving dame, oh my charming The next Sandni common to Telugu and ancient 

angel that unr swerved from my word, oh dame comm™ fo "tILTi TwniHs thatoffasl .*. According 

with an air of ignorance, yon were accustomed to **"' Teln f u - *° mo ^ ern Tamil Grammar final jf 

shampoo my feet and begin to sleep after I fell a followed by initial vowel undergoes uo Sandhi as 
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•(i^ + jr##»=**4B)#*sir where there is no Sandhi 
bat the vowtls in contact are connected by t-riu® 
Qumu *i. But thecal seems to have been otherwise 
in the Dravidian Period ; and Telugu has pumeroos 
instances^ Sandhi of final J>. We shall therefore 
examine theTelonu rule on the Sandhi of final * and 
quote instance* fro n ancient Tamil in illustration of 
thkt rule. 

■Mm «*• ,.„ *»- The Telugu Bule on the point is 
■ilii of ( ™*I -*« as follows: 

ws-ffS»iS -^«$u*^ ^a» ("So^as- ) Art 1. 
Or ;i.s it is pat in Balavyakaranaimi Art. 4-. 

and in illustration of this rule various Bxamples are 
'pio'ed in Telufiii of which the following example is 
very instructive frmo a Draviahm point of view vix. 

4ili(Lia7-^g)s)jii = lj ■ '.ip-dtleJ&i 01' l:lLta-e*-jS vgjt~i$pibf 
■3®. 

This is an example of final 4/> having optional San- 
dhi before initial vowels ; and tycltttw is ®p&p&.istoj 
Ou'uQa est* a?i<] we may takt it generally that in the 
case of TfelngH Qpifi+aevu O: tm'if &#*'& the Sacdhi is 
optional as in the above example ; other similar exam- 
ples Telugu aro O^utSair -i- JtCgjt— Q&ut$satiLgt 

( il*irsiu<rr(_ni>-) ■ &$ ; ^(g$»rtl® {rnQtsirutr *i£'ua er l'u St.21) 

crQ^tfi9mu.% (ltaniayanu.ni St 127). 

W(! shall nriw quote instunces from ancient Tarcil 

which will serve clearly to illustrate 
W™* i„ -Umil h ttbfjV T j j Th fi t 

<t\ .Srmmii m o 

and most important example is fur- 
nished by Qpiir in the following verae. 

I«i»j»'iji^u3 asou. ((nrij<is^i»^^*iaBr/j^ -i> St. 9). 

Here L/.fi*^j» is according to the annotator Parime- 
lalagar's note, a contraction of uifl&p (rfguuSiu* -fg|« 
Lcaxreit) so that Ljift/i^ + @a> is r combined into 
<-i<fttB£l4t exactly like t^t'-jasw-f-ga)^ is in Telugu com- 
bined into i-iC-<p£isf)ivgt under the above rule. In 
both instances final j*' undergoes 8andhi It is to 
be noted that this contraction of i^tiip -f- @*i> into 
I Ljdt.i ,wf«M is not after all necessary for purposes of the 
metre as without the contraction the lines would be 
quite as good a metre for 



is a good @,jj«t> Qiwujt though we have LfSijs^et 
without Sandbi. The author evidently thought it 
good Tamil to eonb-act qifl^ -j-gf« into qSi^it and 
indulged in it and we find it to be so by comparison 
with Telnga. 

The next example in ancient 
2nd dismici'. Tamil is found in £(7;at<r««u> in the 

opening lines 

mpipuiA **jr«jr'3sOT(fe QiiLseiMfiitpQuteDf 

(Lines 46 & 47 Bearer. testci.) 

Here &pi^i^.ajnit=Bpap^-^,if.njiti and this com- 
pound is not peculiar to Manickavachaka for we 
meet with it in the following lines of VagiBa. 

u<mwfBtm*jiri eS^fiiueuwrsi;r'F u&Oi.ip it sir stress? 

■-jQjIfiiGiajeeiBgsBQ^s)® useHiiij Sarp 

•2r,$&2*u&>*:eiii & p$ pis. tun it @iea^Q*djmi 



liLisicuaiiaticBsaiQfxrsiir Oesesrens ppirOsm 

We have other examples in such 

stance 6 "' n, ""~ phrases a-s *>0 s =® = «A* + «'5'iS 

as in 

mpfnfiiQstyQajitiuSi SsStmiufiiirgitQui 

QfptTr?7Svi!tfi@a>9ku& SlppuiueiS-.aej 

qpp(j^O*veBra>.Bi*eh Qppetiwt>»uirpQi& 
uprn?$p(yeBsu upiyunwGtB 

(fihu.ifirSsiriiSeir st 1). 

and O^jr^li—fer^ ^^O^irtl i_+ jt&r^jfi 
Qp ir lLi— test pgjr£l LcarpGsadl &c. 

and Qsnes <*?£,& in 

Quir&fLjLii Q-nriRfjius i^scvuiu^SfefiSar 

((Spsr- £ur*fta,fQfru>) 

and QulLi—' i>@ in 

MlLi—*-t (gao^jyuf iu$i tsaifnfpfTrfi a or gup aw or 

{<5P* Qu^wtfif<3*pei>} 

We may also quote such well known phraser as 

QriL0$ t Sipmgiy!), 4*0^ Jfipip, wmOpip, Ac. 



% 
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V'e shall lastly quote f'-orn Maoickavachaka's Pq* 

ftfA3*u*», Lf«(?«f(rf ' (1'oets estfsin it as a" 

excellent piece of a Tamil poena } 

cutreSvix'tg!* t Si*aimSI*rjriilui QtsQ£u>p*$si,>p 

(st. 37) 
Here iit4«euetSsni:iu is a contraction of <£«* + 
jt&m&awrdi and the annotatora both liere and in 
<5l>«ir only say that «* is contracted by elipsis but 
would not say that j/ underwent S&ndhi like the 
Telngu grammarian. The reason seems to be that 
whereas the contraction of ji in Telngu is very com- 
mon it is not so in Tamil and the examples are rather 
few and found only in an tier t Tamil. This very 
probably has led the Tamil people to regard tlie eli- 
sion of jv as an instance of contraction rather than of 
Sandhi which is not, besides, noticed by the modern 
grammarians. 

Ag,ain note the words j§»j§4,te 
6th Instance from an ^ ^fi^fr j n the following verse 
iaaic poem. ,_ . 

from psg&Js/re&eu again. 

«. i_cdt Gu*&<$ Bt. 223. 
l«^i.u and g)ff^«Si_u> are contracted forms of e.«^ 
-f@i_(i and ]$*£ + §)'-">■ 

"We shall jostrefer to an instance 
in a modern work viz «"@£tj 

Ou'Q^eS sa s#5?iu<i L-ifff-esnicwii!! i_t£i$eflp Lf&Qereiir 

[SpULjuUnuSfUi St, 23) 

Here s-ffi<uiisi^>fi'.f = e-rfJuj-j-^sii^iijf and *-'fl is said 
to be a contraction of n_/fl*/ though really jf has elided 
by Sandhi under the Dravidian rnle. And then we 
shall quote uhe word ' j/ifiei=:\a that place, which is 
made up of *#* + 8«=that place. See this word 
in the last stanza \a «iT^6v4ir»*™'»>. 

7th lutonee. Tbp " eXt """P 1 * ia fonl id in .fl© 

4srip&uuip<uiik and is as follows: 



Cth Instance from 



8tIi Instance. 



Qea> jfQpni~(ir ) itiaiaiiQ&iX' i$—gQ^ — QjLi&nst&tip wear 
,.. ; ^.a**u teg^nip &.7i up final tmaeSlSQicniD-O^lQi 
&- p\i goG lg) utpjt 

Here 0««Jf^i_,<sC l *= , iljsw i (zi-(-@i._^(»^ and j» in 
Qftsp has elided i*y Sandhi under the Tilngu rule ir; 
question exactly like i^lIi^sbP^^, uMiige*, and ^.s^s 
puLuioii. The peculiarity here is not noticed in the 
notes annexed to tho stanza. In the fofiowiog Qp*' 
Qseirp-*-@)t-tb. has no Sandhi because the Srindlu 
in question is optional under the Telngu rule and not 
compulsory. 

Qfarp eSi—jSpip OfeisS'-ir§ Qptifr %&. 

The next example we quote is from 
the illustrious author j»Q«viij?; — 

eaj SfieSji Q fit i£i iti&fin Qpsit jt ry^B'tyd (m^>aGm3if 

Qajfarggflp 
sSsbj £*u>Q?0 Qffceir mir g/ G toast i> m> GueiS G&totigen 
i4ss>ir$0$ sup *■#& UCTV«efl*u .le&rstretirQei (mudsu> 

St.34 
In the last line i~"Ki>^dfi^^irB*4M=i-f' B "'jS^ 
(s-iLiii & j«)-f- jt &aaes#fi and the pecnliarity ia noticed 
by Bej^rmsr QnjiSseh himselrSin his commentaries who 
however in the usual phraseology of annotatora says 
'uast-rgf, eresrgyib QuiuOe^s i 40oi jt&vw &efSfijH!pQ@£ 

We shall next quote other verses 
from (jg^sir • — 
Q$&> LfrtptftT Qfiutuih s&(nj/b Q$n*aeO pnG*B4wi met 
tB&uLLjeQppir C^iiusu ^Sfea (j§|si OHrwdmm St.3) 

frsr(tr?«i<5 = eimp+^iB($ and Parimelaiagar sa.i 
'etsii/D snirugi eSairaumaSpjt.' And a similar example 
is found in 

*s«* Q until jjSgfdf mt pp Qtow eppis^tv 
»"«* QfiHeursir a, CGi_^^^ (#,*,«»« Ou^asuj St. 7) 
10th iDatance from We shall thou refer to the follow - 

f '"*' I ' 8 " ! '*' ingIinefrom©* B rira V !<?a,« / »«i. 

"p«u$p QpiQpnqr, Q&uuSfiiifiii&i" where SpuQptQ is 
generally taken as &P&&+&®. 

In this connection we cannot pass over a footnote 
by the editor of upGQirik&QQpmp to the following 
Stanza in siAtouafi *nfnrpfau*p which appears to 
furnish an example for the rule in question though 
really it has nothing to do with the point in question. 



9th InEiance, 
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lltb Jn»t»n». 



Quo £»p uxtQp&Qsi Qj"p *sS5n> Qaip uatrmf 

tStmsetuwer, Qriist&i—tiL Q&jpi (*«S1ulj« j? Atari 

&utQ tt. 75.) 
A wrauj Saralhi ^ editop ' a f ootQ ote is as follows : 

This note seems not to be correct. 
The line may otherwise be explained as sr^+S^i 1 
+ eTLoa*(r* without any difficulty and the suggested 
peculiarity makes the verse unintelligible. 

There is one more instance in <$p<* of the elision of 
j» but the word there, is «3*iiiiQ&xars3ys&<jpp& and 
not QuajQ* eeii. 

peer jpVear aSm<ir?t> uost* nSrtor^tp tyQ<sii)Qv 
s&an&VBattiuiia Q*irmrmmip<8 Q^ai^ 

{umimpfpiQpSpaa) 

In the 2nd line ©*»w* -\-jtajp^or is combined 
ioto Qmmifmp/Stir and the annota- 
tor has do note upon it. 

"We have lastly to note a few Telugn words in 
TeliiKuword ancient Tamil. One of them is the 
,&0*m&ft$*i*»i,. famous word 'jfQpifQ**' in '* 
QpijiGm QuotpQzetrxQv' in ^(jeuir**^. (j/@^-upjgi) 
This is generally believ*d to be a Teluga word and 
it explained as meaning 'unjCiw~nGp' 'Siwii' V»«bt.' 
But so far as we are aware tio attempt has been made 
to show its Telngu formation and meaning nor do we 
meet with it in modern Telugu books. If we are allowed 
to guess we inav say it is made up of ^fP+eri^ — 
jyO^'E#=whence is that? ^fi meanirg 'that' in 
Telugu loses ita final <§> before initial vowels and tbe 
last particle st is Tamil and the word ia not met with 
elsewhere. 

T>iu«n word a* Another Telugu word is found in 

v^lm T,lmn li "" ft Kamayanam in the following verse. 

'** u <(«f ^jtb?^5u> »isSiu»ii Oi*eir/?«r 

^**(_ir^9jrir*«w i jp ^mLoiptutppGjv 

Tn the last line the word *J;*i-t=tker?, is Telugu. 

Only the final vowel is here lengthened while it is 

short in Teluga. But however take the word gl-»^<yi 

I in Teluga whtcb in Tamil is lengthened into ©*,*« = 

coma here, take this as in 



miiprdr (ppQ«>(i>pp*:w«fi£(& l ' : sS}iSwfBSii(#ut 
@mf* §} Qptfimth (gpeS/Qnj tirQpl&dj) 

We have one more interesting word in Tamil ^<w 



Tamil .yctr^meam COgnate with Teluga singular «s«£t® 
otheronTelugu <n><&. plaral ^^ T j iat Tami j ^^ ; g 

Telugu 9sh>® (z.otk'S will be,clear from the considera- 
tion of a few analogous words. Take <giT«B'j» = daj 
which is cognate with Telugu **t© Tbe ^asal <bt j a 
cjjijj^v is represented by half sunna in Telugu *ffc©= 
day for without the half sunna the word is/r® in 
Telngu as well as in Tamil means country Take again. 
ijpsirjD=three which is Telugu gfcffl tbe half sunna 
in the latter representing the nasal est in the 
former. In t,ofio (9"w<8) we have fall sunna because 
the preceding vowel is short while it is Jong in go® 
and sn© anr 1 the Telugu rule is after long vowels the 
sunna cannot be full otherwise we should have ©ocra® 
and *rraw®. Now consider the meaning of second 
pwj> in the "following line. 

The second $«tg> is explained as uspQ&m^ {sWa/jjC). 
Why should we understand u>pjp before $tsj» ? Is it 
because we have the word once at the beginning of 
the line ? Consider the meaning of epskjg in the 
following line. 

stmOt—t sb*) 0#/rACe*n) ? (^^gju.)^ VVhat does 
tpttrjg mean here? tapQ^mj*? Why should we under- 
stand i»pjfa here again and why should tBe author use 
one word in the sense of another word ? 
Compare again the following lines 
g*(5 G/BrriBsr^earagp or&r Op i>(§G/sx£q 
GfituQitfdQs'eipm Gifntuuic^i^ 

{(SfiuuSpm I) 
Here the second qbtv is paraphrased as c&wti^i 
by the a.iaotator- 

We can understand the peculiar meaning of 9**v 
in the above instances if we try to understand the 
meaning of the cognate word s^ew® in Telugu. This 
latter word is explained as 'one, one thing, other, diff- 
erent' in the Telugu Dictionary and used in the sense 
of 'other' very commonly iu Teluga. 

Compare the following instances in Telugu. 

I. *»£?0»?S J>Bh»g*od6t&, toSoDlfQ^iS ;&n£lle£jDjS 
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(on those conditions, I ahull serve you, I cannot 
agree to be with you on v>ther conditions). 

«0tS>"3T*p23>»s>^Sc SofiSSoS 

In the 1st example ? J o(is£$o"3 tf means if the con- 
ditions are different and ^oife means other, different. 

In the 2nd example fco^°CEe>2=Upon each other, 
£,o&=one and £,<&». mother. 

c 

In the 3rd example fco"3£=in other places. 

In tbe 1st anil 3rd examples, z,o& occurs alone 
and means other, different without correlating with 
another &>otfe ; and each a~i example we have in 
'«»$ gisirji Qfne-iQetst' which means un<Tpj&Q>,&& 
Gw giQuf (rotate O* neie&tGji . This viae of cg«n j» is very 
common even in ordinary conversation, see ^t* j» 
Gpffss^v/Qsiiaesj* QftLiQtvfsa (I day one thing, he does 
another thing) The second $*rjn means another, diff- 
erent and cannot mean anything else. 

In these instances the mistake that is committed is, 
not recognisiop fjs» jias meaning 'different/ 'other' but 
to substitute by way of construction the word Gm/jp 
before the word $»& as if it is understood there and 
not denoted by the word itself. 

There is one more word in @sua£lihpiruisnil which is 
peculiar to Tamil but is a common word in Telugu 
It occnrs in tbe following stanza. 

<cy»60LD eS/buar m u noS erf) gsiaflpp 

a'*>(Q uaaastharw mirsustiQ Gui^^n 

[gar ate a tec iu I tfiaiiiust'o St. 2I(5J 

The underlined word «(rA® is the Telugu w^ich 
meaning four, aod in Telngu ait, & , in the 'middle 
of words optionally lose their vowel c us 'Jj»»(g = u Ag 

ejur* = ^«*, s<Sl; = a tlu ; so **&®sam«iiq Si ejfi 
&i*Qe$<uv in his notes calls this word however a 
Ouajf^piflO^.Tw and not &m*f<S&*&. He quotes 
another instance of the use of the word from Quf® 



Lastly there are certain verbal forms in fi<« > mit**u> 
-whose formation is peculiar to 

i£F?<£zJfc'' '1*™* thou e h the ? become iDtel,i - 

and ' J«*ti -'Qui ' gible we believe by comparison 
in &*,■„*. wkh s . miJa[i Te]ngu forina ThoB< , 

verbal forms are 'Qatnuoja <2a>i' in 'yo^e*' Qesiuiur 
CPtou,' '^(_flCunr*i'n , Ouff«wss.'>ei.''i"-ff f 3£*f'and'0*fl-Ll(_T 
Cmn' in 'QfigrGetTtaiii QsmL-l-bGwh'. .These forms ©*t 
tuajnii, $i—<ii* and ff*fi-l<-*"> mean evidentIy©*ff<L/air<J, 
^jOfiL'^ii and Q*mL®Gv<iu> and not Ostmiuit,iril,0i—ii^ 7 
jKi~wf£_Gt—iiLrt and QstrC-L^LarL.Qi—ti'h as they 
would mean now in modern Tamil. We have not been 
able to nneeo with similar forms elsewhere even in 
,j3(jjoi<i#*'.n itself. The lines in wbicb these forms 
occur are probably choruses which must have been 
in current use at the time of Manicfcavacbakar and 
even before and which the author has introduced into 
his poem for the purpose of popularising it. 

In Tamil it will be noticed that except ©"Jui^aS&w 
Qppjsi as a/flfUflear, Quae&artir and negative forms such 
as Qf/unJKiiiir, eiirmr&r, and d/ujithQanar as Quir } Quits 
and some others, all other verbs have got the tense 
particles connecting the u($p and aS©^. But in the 
above forms Qshlwjelb, ,g£_ffii and C*fftl«_ffii wt 
have not these tense particles but the u@^ and s$(&,@ 
meet each other directly though the verbs are neither 
negatives nor rg/Sui^oSSsF tiot d\ur&G&zar. Such 
forms are rare in Tamil even when we have to express 
an action without reference to time, the present tense 
being used for the purpose under the rule 'Qpa>n *i g 

In other words Tamil has no peculiar form of the 

verb for expressing an action without reference to 

time. Such forms we have in Telngu and are called 

8&Tr°F'f3B (Taddharmartbakamn) .Aorist forms In 
v — *9 

these forms the 1st person plural of ^0 is jjOi_(ip which 

would correspond to Manickavachakas' <$p-tth, onl-- 

cii bevnj used in Telugu for #d> ia Tamil though .gu 

and er'io are both first person plural terminations in 

Tamil and Telugu. So ©*/T«jttj«t3 would correspocd tj 

Telugu Aorist form QtnQfQp or OsnajGajQp and Qmsil 

l-itGo, i 8 Telugu QsrCGi-Qp, just as .gCSu and ^<Sjni 

correspond to respective Telugu Aorist forms 4&®js 

and ^Q&Qp. 

Therefore these forms seem to be traces of some 
old Aorist Tamil forms which have been lost in 
modern Tamil and even in the time of Manickava- 
chakar. Seeing therefore that Telngu throws so much 
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light on ancient Tamil, we would slightly modify 
the following Sntratn in @sa&*enri3*ir&4ivi%. 

GftfiirtuSuji fit$eu8rT(W,*>i (?4r«*tjjf 
QptJjUgii Qftpm&ut*^ in. gxiAfaG «jfi 

into 

QrmgiS Xi$t_ot>G*& QpgpBC& asarssri—ui 
fgi&gv QptpiKi(§Lan ittfttf.££,t8%80<Jtuet- 
ta!'_Qt&tt£t Qm,af)Qup «/!£<»;» ©J) «r (j. 

T. VIRABADRA MUDAUAK b.a. e.l. 



Xannappar the Hunter Saint. 

About three thousand years* a go, the tractadjoining 
theNag&ri hills on thesideof Sri Kalahastit was known 
as Pottappi, and a small village there bore the name 
of UdappGr. In that village there was a king named 
Nagan who ruled over the tribe of hunters- His wife 
was Tattai. Nigan being blessed with all the neces- 
saries and even the luxuries of life enjoyed tbe 
pleasures of the world with his queen to his heart's 
content. But ere long, the thought that they bad no 
children gained ground with both Nagan and his wife 
and very soon became an absorbing theme for them. 
They felt their position very miserable and this led 
them to seek some meaDs of gettine a eon. The only 
means open to such ignorant rustics is not difficult of 
guessing, for they would resort to a temple and pray 
to God for a son. And in Nagan's case, the tutelary 
deity wasMaraga, the God of Kurinji, i.e mountainous 
regions and he with liia wife began to worship with 
gr°at fervour and devotion that God and presented to 
Sis temple a number of fowls and peacocks. Muruga 
was not slow to reward them for their Fftitb, for Tattai 
soon begot a eon. All the village rejoiced .that tbe 
old Nagan at last was favoured with a *on who could 

* Thin date is only tentative. Since the great Sankaracharya 
who according to the lnteat researches iluurished in the 1st century 
B. C. hu paid homage to this Saint in his Sa-duamUi lahuri as well 
xs to Sri Jnanass.ni band h» and as il is well known that Kannap|>ar 
nourished before. Jnanaeambandha wbo has been referred t" '" 
EheSaundarya lahari and hi* elders in the SaivuSantunae.^.Manikkii 
Vaehaka, it is doobtful if Kanuaupa ran be placed in any later 
times. 

t This Sncrea place vas worshipped accord! nn; n, iraJiLion by u 
apider, a snake and an elephant. Hence the name haa been formed 
bo as to indicate these three. «'*><»;?? (* + «■-» j + j*j/* .J 



'succeed him to the sovereignty of the hunting folk* 
When Nagan first beheld the child in the hands of 
his queen, the queen with pleasure passed it to the 
hands of tha king and the king received it with an 
equal amount of pleasure. But the - king felt the 
young huntsman to be stiff and therefore styled him 
Tinnan by which name he was thenceforward known. 
Nothing mystic or marvellous is recorded abont his 
growth for he grew like other children. He was not, 
however, put to the school of letters, for of what use 
was it to hunstmen or their kiDg ? They had need of 
a "mowledge of archery and Tinnan was 'initiated into 
a ll tbe highways and byways of this art and the arts 
that complemented it in making one a good huntsman. 
In no time, Tinnan mastered tbe arts and became a 
skilful hunter. Bnt Nigan was reaching hie dotage 
and had already lest mnch of bis strength in his 
hunting excursions. Therefore he seriously thought 
of retiring from his work. His office accordingly 
fell on the shoulder of the young prince who could 
fill bis father's position most suitably. 

To the high class people of the towns, hunting is 
pastime and is hardly resorted to. Bnt to the tribe 
of hunters living in tbe interior of mountains, it is a 
profession and their life depends on how they fare in 
that profession. So the young Tinnar wos launched 
into this perilous and serious life bnt he felt himself 
quite at bo..ie there, being the fitting son of a valorous 
father. He went to the forest many a time on hunting 
excursions, almost daily we might say.^-While Tinnan 
was bent upon chasing the wild animals of the forest, 
his soul was hunting after the blessed Peace rod this 
internal hunting Tinnan knew not. In the bustle of 
the world, he had no time to have a peep into the 
inner regions till the occasion came when the voi^e of 
the sou^ grew stronger and overcame the body and 
the senses of the innocent huntsman. It was on a 
pleasant morning that Tinnan set out on a hunt at the 
head of several huntsmen and encountered by c.hance 
a bop. It fell into the net of the hunters but soon cat it 
asunder and ran in hot haste to escape the grip of its 
eager pursuers- The valiant king was not to be 
cheated so He continued the pursuit till all hunts- 
men grew tired except Nanan and Kadan who 
followed him and it also tired halted under a shady 
tree on the side of the mountain. Tinnan drew his 
sword arid cut the animal in two, The two followers 
of the king praised him much and then addressed 
him thns : 
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"■Master, we have wandered far in the wilderness and 
are overcome with hunger and fatigue, Let na raise 
a fire here and cook this hog. This hog shall be our 
meal this day and we shall drink water from yonder 
river that flows' on the mountain side." But Tinoanar 
eaid "Which way takes os to the river yoa spoke of?" 
Ninan replied '* Behold, that teak tree there } thnt 
passed, the river* Ponmuhali is in sight." Tiunan&r 
was glad lhat the river was so close and ordered hi s 
followers forthwith to accompany him with the hog 
and guide him. While marching, the Kalahasti 
mountain that was about five miles distant from the 
place caught the eye of TinnaTiir and he said to 
Nanan " Let us go straight to the mountain that is 
before us ; for it looks so charming and cooi." Nanan 
met his wish half way by .saying "Yoa are right, 
master, there ia Kudumi Tevar (Supreme Deity) in 
that hill. We may worship him " 

We cannot assure our readers if it wa« Tinnan's 
previous Karma or the pleasant aspect of the hill that 
first indued him to pay a visit to it. We might say 
that even supposing it was previous Karma, it acted 
just now throngh the agency of the appearance thnt 
the hill presented. But as soon as the words 'Kudumi 
Tevar' were uttered,Tinnau became a man transformed. 
It must hare been that the old Nagan now and then 
in his hunting excursions came and worshipped this 
Tevar and spoken in high appreciation of the same in 
the presence of Tinnan. And the desire to worship 
the celebrated God that was hitherto working in the 
subconscious regions of the huntsman now became 
explicit and he walked fast towards his goal. The 
fact that his mind was touched was no longer a 
secret for as he walked he observed "From the time I 
got a glimpse of this mountain and as I get nearer 
and nearer it, I have been feeling aa if a great burden 
is being removed from my body. I don't know what 
might happen." These words indicate that he had 
no logger any control over himself and tl.nt he 
himself felt he was but an instrument in the hands 
of soma superior agency whose wa/ya he could not 
fCBXL. In this mood, the huntsman king with his 
followers reached the banks of Ponmuhali and there 
he ordered them to lay the hog under the shade of 
a tree. And to K&dan he said •' Make fire out of the 
Sticks. We will go op the hill, worship the God and 

• Toe name meana that the water of the river is gold-coiored 
and the flow not jmpaoied nitli a roaring sound " 2ui«r«»S„,<$ 



come back bood." No sooner did ho direct Kadan 
thus, than he was in the presence of the Siva Linga 
(Phallus) ; for such was the haste with which Tinner 
proceeded to the summit of the hill- A real transfor- 
mation tooTc place here and Tinnar was no longer the 
hardy huntsman that he was but was transformed into 
a humble Fai.it whore form was love Ouj- great men 
tttlk of the transformation of iron into gold at the 
sight of the Varsana Vedi. Even like that was the 
change of our huntsman. He ran to the God without 
losing a second^as a mother would to her child who 
was long out of her sight. He embraced him most 
warmly and kissed him till his mind was filled. He 
heaved many a deep sigh, his hairs stood on ends, 
his eyes shed a flood of tears hind his mind melted 
as the wax in the Sun He rejoiced saying " What 
a marvel, this God has become mine " The poor 
huntsman knew not that he had become the God's. 
"Oh Lord, thou art lonely in this forest infested with 
wild animals such as lions and elephants, tigers 
and bears." Thus grieving, he lost his self, un- 
conscious that his bow slipped out of his hands. 
He came to his senses after a few minutes, when be 
said " Who is he that has poured water on. nig 
head and adorned him with flower and leaf ?" To 
this replied Nanan who was Btanding by "Many- 
many years ago, when I accompanied yonr father on 
a hunt and came with him to this mountain, I saw a 
brahman pouring water on his head, decorating him 
with flower and leaf, feeding him with some food and 
talking to him some words/' This explanation ot 
Nanan made Tinnan conclusively hold that these were 
the actions that the God of Kalahasti liked most. 
Immediately he cried " Alas! who is here to give him 
flesh to eat ? I can go now and bring him food 
But bow can I part with him when he is alone?** 
To the poor huntsman the omnipotent God seemed to 
have no potency and was but a helpless creature like 
the ordinr ry beggar in the street. And this man had 
the presiiinption,one may begin to remark.to tbiok that 
he couid avert the dangers that might come to God 
Bnt his love was the most sincere and to misconstrue it 
would amount to blasphemy. It is a matter of 
every day experience that worldly men attribute to 
human agency what can properly be attributed only 
to the higher powers that rule the earth. A mother' 
imagining that she saves her child from the danger a 
that are likely to overtake it or a friend's thinking 
that he helps his companion who is near his heart ia 
bnt idle delusion. So oar Tinnao'e error lay <raly ia 
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bringing hif God to the level of ordinary men and 
the illiterate huntsman vu coi. capable of any higher 
conception, lint his Love is unsurpassed. T/he natnre 
of the truest devotee cannot be higher than this man's; 
far eayg' Narad* in his Bhakti SCttras " Love is surren- 
dering all actions to God, and feeling the greatest 
misery in forgetting God" The Sage Sindilya alsQi 
defines Love as " extreme attachment towards God." 
To Tinuan who now Btood transformed, the concerns 
of his bodv were nothing but the concerns of his 
God were everything. So he at last- decided that 
be should for a short time be away from God to 
procure for him flesh to ext. Bat his determination 
did not carry him a few yards when he returned to 
have a look at his dear God. Thus proceeded he and 
returned a number of times UDwiilin? to leave him 
as the cow that is attached to her calf. But, after 
nil the thought of his staryation took him a long way 
and he fonnd himself in the presence of Kadan and 
the fire he had raised. Kadan paid his respects to him 
and said " I have made ready the fire- You may test the 
limbs of the hog according to your marks. It is very 
late for ns, master, to get out of this forest. What 
is the cause of so much delay ? " To him replied 
not Tinnan, but Nanan had accompanied him to 
the hill. " As soon as our master saw the God, he 
stood immovable from his presence like the guana 
(*t_0uL/) that will not lose its hold of the tree hole. 
And now he has come here to take flesh for the God 
vo eat. Be hus abandoned the leadership of the 
hantsmen and has become the God's man." Imme- 
diately Kadan turned to Tinnan and said in foolish 
haste, " Well, master, what hast thou done ? and 
what madness is this ?-" But these words of Kadan 
although they were meant to be heard, Tinnan heard 
not being absorbed in the service of God. He held the 
animal carcase in the fire and cooked it himself, now 
and then tasting it to see if it was well boiled- The 
flesh that was good to taste ha collected and secured 
ia a leaf and the rest he threw away. The compa- 
nions who were by could not forbear this and greatly 
vexed they remarked, " Our master is very mad. He 
tastes the rare flesh and throws it away like refuse. 
J Although he is very hungry as we are, *e does cot 
consume it. Nor does he give it to us. He is God. 
mad. We do not know bow to care this madness- 
We shall report thii to our king and queen and see 
what th^r can do. Bat let ns look sharp and leave 



this forest with the other huntsmen that are waiting 
there." So aayiog they weEt their way. 

'To te continued.) 
S. ANAVABATAVINATAKAM FILIAL «. a. 



THE ORIGINS OF MITHRAISM. 



BY PROFESSOR FRANZ CUMONT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GHENT. 

IN that unknown epoch when the ancestors of the 
Persians were still united with those of the Hindus, 
they were already worshippers of Mithra. The hymns 
of the Vedas celebrated his name as did those of 
the Avesta, and despite the difference obtaining bet- 
ween the two theological systems of which thes& books 
were the expression, the Vedic Mitra and the Iranian 
Mithra have preserved so many traits of rcseftiblanoe 
that it is impossible to entertain any doubt'coiicer- 
ning their cV>mmon origin. Both religions saw in him 
a good of light, invoked, together with Heaven, bea- 
ring in the one case the name of Varona and in the 
other that of Ahoxa ; in ethios he was recognised as 
the protector of truth, the antagonist of falsehood and 
error. But the sacred poetry ot India has preserved 
of him an obsenred memory only. A sijigle fragment, 
and even that partially effaced, is all.that has been 
specially dedicated to him. He appears mainly in 
incidental allusions, — the silent witnesges of his anci- 
ent grandeur. Stil), though his physiognomy is not 
so distinctly limned in the Sanskrit literature as it ia 
in the writings of the Zends, the faintnws of its 006- 
liues is not sufficient to disguise the primitive identity 
of his character. 

According to a recent theory, this god, with wbcm 
the peoples of Europe, were unacquainted, was not a 
meYnber of the sncieMt Aryan pantheon. Mitra-Vara- 
n», and the five other Adityas celebrated by the Ve- 
das, likewise Mifehra Ahura and the A mshaspands, 
who according to the Avestan conception sorror d- 
ingthe Creator, are on this theory nothing but-theoun, 
the moon, and the planets, the worship of which was 
adopted by the Indo-Iranians " from a neighbouring 
people, theiik superiors in the knowledge of the starry 
firmament, " who could be none other than the Arca- 
dian or Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia. "But this 
hypothetical adoption, if it really took place, r.mst 
have occurred in a prehistoric epoch, and it will be 
sufficient for us to state, without attempting to dissi- 
pate the obscurity of this primitive times, the simple 
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fact that the tribes of Iran have never ceased to wor- 
ship Mitra from their first, asumption of worldly power 
till the day of their conversion to Islam. 

In the Areata, Mithra is the genius of the celes- 
tial light- He appears before sun-rise on the rocky 
summits of the mountains; during the day ha traverses 
the wide firmament in hia chariot drawn by four 
white horses, and when night falls he still illuminates 
with flickering glow the surface of the earth, " ever 
waking, ever watchful' 1 He is neither sun, nor 
moon, nor stars, but watches with " his hundred ears 
and his hundred eyes " the world. Mithra hears all, 
eees all, knowB all: none can deceive him. By a 
natural transition he has thus become for ethics the 
god of truth and integrity, the one that was invoked 
in the" solemn vows, tbat 'pledged the fulfilment of 
contracts, that punished perjurers. 

The light that dissipates darkness, restores hap- 
p'iness and life on earth ; the heat that accompanies it 
fecundates nature. Mithra is "the lord of the wide 
pastures, " the one that renders them fertile. "He 
giveth increase, he giveth abundance, he giveth catt- 
le* he giveth progeny and life. " He Bcatters the wa- 
ters of the heavens and causes the plants to come 
forth from the ground ; on them that honor him, he 
bestows health of body, abundance of riches, and ta- 
lented posterity- For he is the dispenser not only of 
material blessings bat of spiritual advantages as 
well. His is the beneficent genius that accords peace 
of conscience, wisdom aud honor along with prospe- 
rity;, and causes harmony to reign among all his vota- 
ries. J The devas, who inhabit the places of darkness, 
disseminate on earth along with barrennesss and 
suffering all manner of t vice and impurity. Mithra, 
"w&kefuland sleepless, protects thecreation of Mazda" 
against their machinations. He combats unceasingly 
the spirits of evily and the iniquitous that serve them 
feel also the terrible visitations of his wrath. From 
his celestial eyrie he spins out his enemies ; ffrmed in 
fullest pauoplyHie swoops down upon them, scatters 
and slaughters them. He desolates and lays waste 
the homes of the wicked, ho annihilates tribes and tjhe 
nations that are hostile to him. On the other hand 
he is the puiasimt ally of the faithful in tneir warlike 
expeditiqna. The blows of their enemies " miss their 
mark, for Mithra, sore incensed, hath received them"; 
and he assures victory unto them that *' have had fit 
instruction jn the good, that honor him and offer him 
thirsacrificial libations. " 



This character of god of hosts, which is the pre- 
dominating trait in Mithra from the days of ihe Ach- 
ae men ides, undoubtedly became accentuated in the 
period of confusion during which the Irania tribes 
were still at war with one another ; bat it is after all 
onlv the development of the ancient conception of 
.Struggle between Ae day and th^i night. In genera], 
the pitcure that the A vest offers ns of the old Aryan 
deity, is, as we have already said similar to that whi- 
ch the Vedas have drawn in less marked outlines, and 
it Li bee follows that Mazdaism left unaltered the ma- 
in foundation of its primitive nature. 

Still, though the Avestan hymns furnish the dis- 
tinctest glimpses of the true physiognomy of th« anci- 
ent God of light, the Zoroastriau system, in adopting 
his worship, has singularly lessened his importance. 
As the price of his admission to the Avestan Heaven, 
he was compelled to submit to its laws. Theology 
had placed Ahura-Mazda on the pinnacle of the cele- 
stial hierarchy, and thenceforward jit could recognise 
none as his peer. Mithra was not even made one of 
the six Amshaspands that aided the supreme deity in 
governing the universe. He was relegated, with the 
majority of the ancient divinities of nature, to the 
host, of lesser genii or Yazatas created by Mazda He 
was associated with some of the deified abstractions 
which the Persians had leaned to worship. As pro- 
tector of warriors, he received for his companion, Ve- 
rethraghna, or Victory ; as the defender of the truth, 
he was associated with the pious Sraosba, or Obedie- 
noe to divine law, with Hashnu, justice, with Arshlat, 
Rectitude. As the tutelar genius of prosperity, he is 
invoked with Ashi-Va5ubi, Riches, and with Firendi, 
Abundance. In. company with Sraosha and Rashnu> 
he protects the soul of the just aginst the demons tjratj 
struggle to drag it to Hell, and under their guardian- 
ship it soars aloft to Paradise. This Iranian belir/ 
gave bii^th to the doctrine of redemption by Mithra, 
which.we find developed in the Occident. 

At the same time, hia cult was subjected to a ri- 
gorous ceremonial, conforming to the Mazdean litur- 
gy. Sacrificial offerings were made to him of "small 
cattle and large, and of flying birds." These immo- 
lations were^preceded or accompanied with moderate 
hbations of the juice of Haemal and with the recita- 
tion of ritual prayers.-the bundle of sacred twigs 
(haresman) always in the land. But before daring to 
approach the altar, the votary was obliged to purify 
himself by repeated ablutions and flagellation. These 
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rigorous prescriptions recall the right of baptism and 
the corporeal teats imposed on the Roman mystics be- 
fore initiation. 

Mithra. thus, was adopted in the theological 
system of ZoToastrianiBm j a convenient place was 
assigned to him in the divine hierarchy jhe was asso- 
ciated with companions of unimpeachable orthodoxy; 
homage was rendered to him on the same fooling 
with the other genii. Hut his puissant; personality had 
nofc bent lightly to the rigorous restrictions that had 
been imposed npon him, and there are to be found in 
the sacred text vestiges of a more ancient conception, 
Recording to which be occupied in the Iranian pan- 
theon a innch more efevated position. Several times 
lie is invoked in company with Abura : the two gods 
from a pair, for the light of Heaven mid Heaven itself 
fire in their nature inseparable. Furthermore, if it is 
said that Ahnra created Mithra as he did all things, 
it is likewise said that he made him jnst as great and 
worthy as himself. Mithra is indeed a yazata, but he 
ii also the most potent and most glorious of the -yaia- 
tat. " Aiiura-Mazdii established him as the protector 
of the entire movable world, to watch over it. " Itia 
through the agency of this ever- victorious warrior 
that the Supreme Being "destioys. the demons and 
causes even the Spirit of Evil, Ahriman himself, to 
tremble. 

Compare these texts with the celebrated passage 
in which Plutarch expounds the dualistic doctrine 
of the Persians : Qroniazes dwells in the domain of 
«ternal light " as far above the San as the sun is dis- 
tant from the earth, " Ahriman reigns ia the realm 
of darkness, and Mithra occupies an intermediary 
place between them. The beginning of the Bundahish 
•expounds a quite similar theory, save that in place 
of Mithra it is the air (Pay") that is placed between 
Ormnzd and Ahriman. The contradiction is only one 
of terms, for according to Iranian ideas thffair is in. 
dissolubly conjoined with the light, which it is thought 
t*j support. In fine, a supreme god„ enthroned in th» 
empyrean above the stars, where a perpetual serenity 
exists ; below him an active deity, his emissary and 
chief of the celestial armies in their constant combat 
with the Spirit of Darkness, who from the bowels of 
J Hell sends forth his devas to the surface of the earth, 
— this is the religious conception, far simpler than 
that of Zoroastrianism, which appears to have been 
generally accepted among the subjects of the Achete- 
menidet.. 



The cooepicooos rile,, that the religion of the 
ancient Persians accordedcto Mithra is attested by a 
multitude .of proofs. He alone, with the goddess 
Auahita, is invoked in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes 
alongside of Ahura Macda, 'She *' great kings" were 
certainly very closely attached to him, and looked 
upon him as their special protector. He it is whom 
they call to hear witness to the truth of their words 
and whom they invoked on the eve of battle. They 
unquestionably regarded him as the god that brought 
victory to monarchs ; he it was, they thought, that 
caused that mysterious light to descend upon them 
which, according to the Mazden belief, is a guaranty 
of perpetual success to princes, whose authority it 
consecrates. 



The nobility followed the example of the sove-. 
reign- The great number of thex>pboroos,»or God-» 
bearing, names compounded with thatoF Mitira, which 
were borng by their members from remotest antiquity," 
is proof of the fact that the reverence for this god 
was general among them. 

Mithra occupied a large; place in the official cult. 
In the calender the Beventh month was dedicated to 
him and also doubtless the sixteenth day of each month. 
At the time of his festival, the king, ;f we may belive 
Ctesias, was permitted to indulge in eopioos libations 
in his hopor and to execute the sacred dances. 
Certainly thi* festival was the occasion of solemn 
sacrifices and stately ceremonies The Mithrakan i 
were famed throughout all Hither Asia, and in their 
form Mithragdn were destined te be-» celebi^'ed, in 
modern times by Mussulman Persia at the commence- 
ment of winter. The fame of Mithra extended to the 
borders of the jEgean Sea ; >he is the only Iranian 
god wb^ose name was popular in ancient Greece, and" 
th,is fact alone projes how deeply he was venerated 
bjfthe nations of the great neighboring empire. 

The religion observed by the monarch and by 
the entire aristocracy that aided hinv'n governing hi 3 
vast territories conld not possibly remain confined 
to a few provinces of his empire. • We know that 
Artaxerxes 0chu3 had caused statues of the godd^s 
Aoahita to.be erected in his different capitals, at 
Babylon, Darris, and Sardis, as well as at Sasa 
Ecbatana, and Persepolis. Babylon, in particular, being 
the winter residenca of the soveieigns, was the seat of 
numerous body of official clergy, could not render tbem 
exempt from the influence of the powerful sacerdotal 
caste that flourished beside them The erudite '^d 
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refined theology of the Chajdeans was thus superposed 
on the primitive Mazdean helief, which was rather a 
congeries of traditions than a well-established body 
of definite beliefs. The legends of the two religions 
were assimilated, their divinities were identified, and 
the Semitic worship of the slant (astrolatry), the mon- 
strous fruit of the nature-myths of the Iranians. 
Ahura-Mazda was confounded with Bel, who reigned 
over the 3 heavens, An&bita was likoned to Ishtar, who 
presided over the plant Nenus, while Mithra became 
the Sun, Sbajjash. As Mithra in Persia, so Sharaash 
in Babylon is the god of justice ; like him. he also 
appears in the east, on the summits of mountains, and 
pursues bis daily course across the heavens in a res- 
plendent chariot ; like him, finally, he too gives victory 
to the arms of warriors, and is. the protector of kings. 
The transformation, wrought by Semitic theories in the 
beliefs of the Borne, the original home of Mithra was 
not infrequently placed on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes. According to Ptolemy, this potent, solar deity 
was worshipped in all the countries that stretched 
from India to Assyria. 

" But Babylon was a step only in the propagation 

of Mazdaism. Very early the Magi had crossed Mes- 
opotamia and penetrated to the heart of Asia minor. 
Even under tbe 3 first ©f the Achaemenidea, it appears, 
they established themselves in multitudes in Armenia, 
where the indigenous religion gradually succumbed 
to their cult, and also in Cappadocia, where their 
altars still baroed in great numbers in the days of the 
great' 1 geographer Strabo, They swarmed, at a very 
remote epoch, into distant Pontus, into Galatia, into 
Phrygia. In Lydia even, under the rejgn of the An- 
tonines, their descendants still chanted their barbaric 
"hymns in a sanctuary attributed to Cyrus. . These 
communities, in Cappadocia at leasj, were destired to 
survive the triumph of Christianity and to be perpe- 
tuated until the fifth century of our era, faithfully 
transmitting from generation to generation? then- 
manners, usages, and modes of worship. 

At first blash the fall of the empire of Darius 
wauld appear to have been necessarily fatal to these 
religious colonics, so widely scattered and hencefor- 
ward to be severed from the country of their birth. 
But in point of fact it was precisely the coutrary that 
happened, and the Magi found in the Diadochi, the 
successors of Alexander thegreati, no less efficient pro- 
tection than that which they enjoyed under the Great 
KiDg and his satraps. After the dismemberment of 



the empire of Alexander, there were established io 
Pontus, Cappadocia, Armeuia, and Commagene, dyna- 
sties which the complaisant genealogists cf the day 
feigned to tiace ba<;k to the Achreroenian kings- 
Whether these royal houses were of Iraniait descent or 
not, their supposititious descent nevertheless imposed 
upon them the obligation of worshipping the gods of 
t,heir fictitious ancestors. In opposition to the Greek 
kings of Pergamns and Antioch, they represented the 
ancient traditions in religion and politics. These pri- 
nces and the magnates of their entourage took a sort 
of aristocratic pride in slavishly imitating the anci- 
ent masters of Asia. While not evincing outspoken 
hostility to other religions practised in their domains, 
they yet reserved special favours for the temples of 
the Mazdean divinites. Oromazes (Ahura-Mazda), 
Omanos (Yuhuoiaoo), Artagnes (Verethraghua), Anai- 
tis (Anahita), aud still others received their homage. 
But Mithra, above all, was the object of their predile- 
ction. The monarchs of these nations cherished for 
him a devotion that was in some measure personal, as 
the frequency of the name Mithradates in all their 
families attests- Evidently Mithra had reainined for 
them, as he had been for the Artaxerxes and the Da- 
rinses, the god that gave monarchs victory ,— the ma- 
nifestation and enduring guaranty of their legitimate 
rights. 

This reverence for Persian customs, inherited from 
legendary ancestors, this idea that piety is the bulw- 
ark of the throne and the sole condition of success, is" 
explicitly affirmed in the pompous inscription engra- 
ved on the colossal tomb that Antiochus I, Epipha 
nes, of Commagene {69-34 B. C ), erected on a spnr 
of the mountain-range Taurus, commanding a distant 
view of the valley of the Euphrates. But, being a 
scendant by his mother of the deSeleacidse of Syria, 
and supposedly by his father of Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, the king Commagene merged the memories of 
his doublo origin, and blended together the gods and 
the rites of the Persians and the Greeks, just as in his, 
own dynasty the name of Antiochus alternated with 
that of Mithradate*. 

Similarly in the neiohboriug countries, the Ira- 
nian princes and priests gradually succumbed to the 
growing power of the Greciau civilisation. Under tba 
Achasmenides, all the different nations lying between 
the Pontus Euiinns and Mount Taurus we re suffered 
by the tolerance of the central authority to practice 
their local cults, custom-, and languages. Bui in the 
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great confnsion canned by the collapse of the Persian the digestive organs perform their functions proper- 
empire, all political and religious barriers were demo- ly- The appetite becomes impaired, there is often a 
lished. Heterogeneous races had suddenly come in craving for stimulating foods and drinks, and such 
contact wi|;h one another, and as a result Ui'her Asia food as is taken is slowly and imperfectly digested, 



passed through a phase of syncretism analogous to 
that which is more distinctly observable under the 
Roman empire. TH contact of all the theologies of 
the Orient and all the philosophies of Greece produ- 
ced the most startling combinations, and the competi- 
tion between thi different creeds became exceedingly 
bri<k. Many of tho Magi, from Armenia to Phrygia 
and Lydisi, then doubtless departed from their tradi- 
tional reserve to devote themselves to active propa- 
ganda, and like the jevs of the same epoch they suc- 
ceeded in gathering around them nnmerous proselytes. 
Later, when persecuted by the Christian emperors, 
they were obliged to revert to their quondam exclu- 
siveness, and to ^relapse into a rigorism that kept 
growing more and more inaccessible. 

The definitive form that Mithraism assumed will 
receive brief consideration in our next article. 

"The Open Cooet." 



A Tired Brain. 



yielding bnt a tithe of its nutritious elements to the 
organism, and the rest during its retention undergoes 
fermentation and decomposition, producing poisons 
which are absorbed into the blood, and which are the 
immediate cause of the morbid symptoms. The indi- 
vidual is, in fact, self-poisoned, or in medical langua- 
ge is suffering from auto-intoxication. 

Although the disease has acquired its popular 
name from the prominence of particular and easily 
discernible symptoms, and is usually considered as a 
more or less local brain trouble, I have never seen a 
case in which the secoodary causes were absent, or 
were not the most powerful in maintaining the con- 
dition. Id fact, with the exciting causes they form a 
vicious cirde, from wbic\ when well established, it is 
difficult to escape. 

In old persons and in some organic diseases we 
often have another factor added, t. e , rigidity of tu» 
arterial system preventing a due supply of blood to 
tho brain ; this condition with a feeble heart will 
alone often give riae to similar cerebral symptoms 
but these are usually found to be aggravated by the 
existence of digestive difficulties also. 

As it is generally recognised that drugs are of 
quite secondary importance in lelieving 7 " such suffer- 
ers, the ndvice usually given may be summarised in. 
the words " rest" and " change." But many persona 
owing to their circumstances are quite unable to 
avail themselves of either (and if taken alone these 
are usually non-effective) ; it is for these more espe* 



Rout. H. Peeks, M.D., F.R C.S 
The condition popularly known as "brain fag," 
"brain exhaustion," or "tired brain," is one fairly 
common to-day, and is used to designate a state of 
ill-health, of which the prominent symptoms are in- 
ability for prolonged or oonceutrated mental work, 

sleeplessness, and often apprehension of impending cially that I propcso to indicate means, available by 
•■■>■'-■■■- ' - i> < ,<!.,.- nl) bv ^hj,.!, health can be regained and maintained. 

I will deal with these under separate headings for 
convenience sake. 

&est. The hours of mental work, if excessive 
must be shortened to a reasonable period. Mental 
" .est " should be sought in " variety " of objects, 
rather than La complete inaction. A mind tired in 
one particular set of faculties finds relief in an occu. 
pation involving the use of another set. Hence the 



disaster; and in which there is also usually a feeling 
of general weakness and lassitude, together with di- 
gestive troubles and constipation. 

It is true that the exciting cause is often exces- 
sive mental strain, anxiety, and " worry," which, the 
last two especially, by thB>r depressing action and 
nndue call upon the stock of nervous energy, serious- 
ly interfere with the organic functions of digestion, 
excretion and nutrition, this action being often assis- 
ted by too sedentary habits and a complete neglect well-known recuperative effects of " hobbies," gar - 
„i personal hygienic measures. It is to these secon- denin-, etc., ou a rr.nd tired with professional or 
dary causes that the condition described is due. In commercial details. Try to cultivate 90tu « JaM) re B ,s 
fact it uay be truly said there can be no brain fag if as diftermt as possible from the usual ones. 
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BathB. A rapid plunge or sponjje bath in 
water, cold or with only the chill off, should be taken 
on rising, followed by vigorous rubbing ; not only 
does tbe ehoek act as a nerve tonic, but th« skin ia 
rendered healthy and its recuperative functions in- 
creased, If for any reason a bath is not available, 
a vigorous kneading and rubbing of tbe muscles with 
tbe bare hand on the bare body (always in a direction 
from tlw extremities towards the heart) for five mi- 
nutes, may be used as a substitute. 

Few people are "aware of the vivifying influence 
of a " sun bath," are such an easily available and 
powerful therapeutic agent would become largely 
used. It can be most readily enjoyed, by reclining 
nude, on a couch placed before a convenient window; 
if unpleasantly hot, the heat rays can be partially 
intercepted by a screen or covering of blue gauze or 
veiling. The duration-of the bath should he quarter 
of an hour to begin with, and may be increased gra- 
dually up to an hour. The head, however, should be 
always shaded. 

Food- Oxygen is a true " food" of the highest 
importance, and to get a due supply deep breathing 
must be practised. Most people breathe with only a 
small portion of their available lung capacity, and 
suffer from inadequate supply of oxygen in conse- 
quence. A full supply is especially necessary in the 
conditions of which we are treating. Whilst in the 
reclining, or erect sitting, or standing positions, a 
deep, steady inspiration should be taken slowly 
through the nostrils, fully expanding the whole of the 
chest and pressing the abdominal w*Us downwards 
and outwards, followed immediately by an equally 
slow, steady expiration, these should be continued 
until a sense of fatigue is experienced in the musc'es 
of the chest walls, which will be felt in one unused to 
such complete breathing, after about 8 or 10 inspira- 
tions — bat a little practice will enable it to be exfcenr 
ded to 30, 40 oi 50 such inspirations. Slight dizzi- 
ness may be produced at first, and some tingling 
sensations at the extremities, but these soon pass off. 

Such deep breathing nhould be practised in bed 
immediately on retiring and on awatening in the 
morning, and at least otice during the day ; in fact, 
it is desirable to practise it frequently till it becomes 
a habit. A delightful sense of lightness and well- 
being will be found to result from this practice when, 
properly executed and persevered in. I need hardly 



say it should be done in the purest air available, and 
to that end free veutilation should ba secured, with- 
out draught, and the windows of the sleeping apart- 
ment should be always open. As much exercise as 
possible iu the open air should be taken. 

Food should consist mainly of — 

Whole Meal Bread or biscuits. The former 
may with advantage be toasted. 

NlltS. Waluut, almond, pine kernels and Bar- 
celona nuts, which should be shredded in an Ida nat 
mill ; and chestnuts, which may be steamed. 

Olive Oil. Freely with salads, bread, etc. (see 
that it ia " Olive," not Cottonseed Oil). Cream or 
butter may be taken, but good Olive Oil is preferable. 

Fresh and Dried Fruits. The former for 
preference, but they must be i-ipe. Take of these 

freely. 

Salads. Watercress, beetroot, lettuce, onion, 
etc , with abundance of oil and a little vinegar. 

Tea, coffee, alcoholic liquors and flesh food should 
be absolutely avoided — or the former taken only 
much diluted and in small quantity. This diet furnish- 
es everything that is required for the nourishment 
of all the tissues, and especially of the nervous tissues, 
and will be found to restore aud promote the regular 
action of the bowels. 

Before commencing this regime a 6 or 12 honr 
fast is desirable, giving the stomach time to emptj 
itself and recuperate, and to establish a healthy 
appetite. 

Do not eat unless hungry, and when eating aur. 
that each mouthful is thoroughly masticated and 
reduced to a fluid pulp before it is swallowed. 

Nuts, usually considered (in error) to he difficult 
of digestion, will give no trouble when this is 
observed. 

Not more than three meals daily Bhouldbe taken, 
and of these one should be very light. They should 
have an interval of 5 hours between each, and the 
last should be taken not less than 3 hours before 
retiring. Fluid (water) to be taken 2 hours after 
a meal. 

For sleeplessness, a. very cold or very hot (the 
former preferable) foot bath immediately befere reti- 
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ring, fend the deep breathing exercise as soon as in 
bed, wilt usually be followed by steep. A glass of 
hot water or hot lemonade tho last thing ( ; n bed; will 
often be a> valuable aid to the same end. 

Thefadoptiuu of, and careful perseverance in, tbe 
course sketched out above, simple as it seems, will be 
found to be of striking benefit in all cases of brain fag. 

I may add that this paper is written to answer i 
the question of one of the correspondents of The Herald, 
so that others beside the lady who wrote may have 
the opportunity of benefiting thereby. 

I shall be glad to welcome further enquiries 
suitable for dealing with in the same way. 

A3 a last word, 1 would, say above all " Don't 
worry ; " worry is tbe most fatal destroyer of vital 
energy that we know, use every effort of the will to 
attain and maintain a placid and hopeful mental 
attitude. I know this ia very e«sy to advise and very 
difficult f> perform ; in troth it can only be comple- 
tely realised when we have become " as little chil- 
dren" with complete trust and confidence in the love 
and wisdom of the Divine Father. 

Thr HsfliiD or the Golden Age- 

MODERN MAN MAKING. 

We find in. The Ladies Borne Journal, an Ameri- 
can periodical of great merit, a scrap of poetry (from 
an unknown author) which pictures so admirably and 
truthful the modern methods of rash and cram, that 
we reproduce it. Making a Man. 

" Hurry the baby as fast as yon can, 
Hurry him, worry him make him a man. 
OS with his baby clothes, get him in pants, 
Feed him on brain-foods, make him advance. 
Hustle him, soon as he's abler to walk, 
Into a grammar-school, cram him with talk. 
Fill his poor head fnll of figures and facts. 
Keep on a jamming them in till it cracks. 
Once boys grew np at a rational rate. 
Now we develop a man while yon wait. 
Hash him through college, compel him to grab 
Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 
Get him in business and after the cash. 
All by the time he can rnise a moustache 
Let him forget he was ever a boy ; 
Make gold his God, and its jingle his joy. 
Keep hira a hustling and clear out of breath, 
Until he wins — nervous prostration and death." 
THE THEOSOFHIST 



IS RELIGION A MERE 
SENTIMENT.? 

This means that religion is something not ap]*,„,rng 
to reason, or a something which is jiorea mawkish 
affectation than healthy ratiocination, a something 
emotionally imaginative, not a fact established by the 
intellect, a something which from the point of utility 
would seem to be superfluous, a something whjch man 
can very well do without. Have plants and stones 
religion, for example ? nor do we find animals troubling 
themselves about God or soul I It is man that Rome- 
how religion holds under its fascination. Why ? 

2. Looking over history, modern as well as ancient 
we find mankind have been swnyed in its destiny by 
this one fact among others, via : the religious senti- 
ment. Whether it is a false sentiment or a sentiment 
based on reason, we shall see further on. But the 
fact remains that such a sentiment guided the wisdom 
of men. individually sou collectively, in the home as 
well as in the nation. This fact stands as a protest 
against all those stray reasoners, like those who belong 
to the school of Cbarvak or Aagtfstus Corate. Whether 
the religious seotiuient worked for weal or woe on the 
whole is another question. What we wish to lay 
stress here is that the sentiment existed as a fact 
amongmankiod and largely influencedtnetnatall times 
If ib exists not in stones, plants and animals, reason 
should not get offended if it exists in man. The very 
fact that it is in man or at least suspected in him 
shows that man is on that very account differentiated 
from mere stone, plant or beast. Man may that be 
called a religions animal. That he is ao cannot be 
gainsaid. Why he is so is certainly a mystery ? 
It is no use contending that we might do very .veil 
without religion, but Tho will listen ? In spite of the 
preacher of .No-religion, man jet wills to be religions 1 
He is made up of that as one more part with other 
parts; singling him out from his neighbours in crer.lioo. 
A clever man of intellect may caM it supernuos 
another of reason dub it as non -utile, and yet another 
seer sentence it as fake hot still thht man insists on 
having it as his birth-right is a fact that cannot he 
ignored. In spite of ray omniscient (?) reason to 
exclude the religious sectiment, the sentiment o r 
whatever be it, clutches on mankind with as fast a 
hold as ever, in times when there were only savages, 
as well as in times which boast of philosophers. If 
the savage sends his love to * fetish, the philosopher 
amorouslv contemplates on an immanent something, 
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though both the fetish aid the something share the 
common feature of ever eluding grasp. Curious!}- too, 
sometimes this spirit (or ghost of God), seems more 
tangibly present to the uodoubting fool than to the 
doubting metaphysician. Why ? 

8. Sentiment is feeling, emotion, a craving and 
leaning of the heart towards a something which it 
has not heretofore possessed and which it longs very 
much to possess. It is a desire springing from the 
heart, "betokening that we are not content with what 
we have. Emotion as well as intellect both characte- 
rise man. The blunder made is when intellect is 
allowed to dethrone emotion, or emotiou allowed to 
isurp the place of intellect. Imagination seems the 
handmaid of both emotion and intellect. If then we 
concede that everything has its uses in the economy 
of nature and that each, emotion, intellect &c, has its 
pert to piay, and that religion has its roots both in 
intellect and emotion, and ths.t religions sentiment is 
an existent or even a suspected fact, then it is evident 
that either to call it false, or superfluous or non-utile 
is pimply to call it as eajh one's fancy may suggest . 
but ail the same it is an undeniable fact that it works 
as a potent agent among mankind. 

4. Those who would support reason alone and 
divorce emotion, — are they satisfied with their estate 
of reason ? Unfortunately not. Any writer may be 
selected, and it would be easy to detect in his writings 
many a strain of dissatisfaction, at once a disproof of 
the position which he tries to assume. The writer too 
can be detected as tired and disgusted with the 
conditions in which he is placed or in which he wonld 
place himself. In trying to harmonize his whole 
being with the rule of reason, he finds for himself that 
be ia out of tune with his emotional nature ; and 
unless and until Voth the strings of Ins harp are put 
in harmony, the music of his being will be found to 
produce discord. 

5. If then emotion, is a part, of onr nature, what 
constitutes religion, if it has its roots also in emotion? 
A.'ifa.ir, as intellect is a part of onr nature, and J 
religion baa also its roots therein, what is that 
intellectual religion? We have thus two: emotional 
religion — which is a sentiment (?) — aud intellectual 
religion, accordant with reason. But what is religion 
to begin with ? Religion ia that which concerns itself 
about finding ont the existence of an Unseen power to 
which all nature as a whole is subordinate j from 



which all nature is evidently derived &c ; the finding 
out the relation in which man stands to that Power; 
the duties erisitig from ont of such relation i what is 
it that mar. aspires for ; who and how are his aspirations 
granted ; under what conditions the great Power 
grants thorn ; whether man has an immortal part iu 
l,im (the soul) &c. The intellect \.hich employs itself 
in finding out this kind of knowledge constitutes the 
intellectual religion. While this is the case, emotion 
will not keep quiet. When the intellect points or 
endeavours to point a Higher Being ordering guiding, 
loving the universe, naturally a feeling arises in man, 
a feeling of reverence, of humility, of love &o towards 
that Being. With this feel'ng is combined the 
aspirations of man desiring for r. better kind of state, 
and a different arrangement of things, than where lie 
finds himself at present, — aspirations longing for a, 
permanent order of things, — aspirations stimulated by 
the feeling of dissatisfaction with the fleeting 
conditions encompassing him, and d'Sgust with what 
is fonnd to be pregnant with pain, suffering, disease 
and death, surrounding him. The strange combination 
of aspiration and reverence (or devotion) is what 
constitutes the emotional religion. Religion is thus 
a real sentiment, and is based both iu reason and 
emotion- 

6. As regards religious sense in n.an, there is a 
strange interaction between intellect and emotion IT 
No philosopher can entertain dreams of higher 
knowledge unless he had the prime motor of feeling 
behind his intellect The feelings for the Unknown 
are, as for example in the saints, found much stronger 
and deeper than the feelings which arise for things 
known. Saints are peculiar beings. They behave 
strangely from the worldly man's stand-point, and «"*, 
are worldly men strange in the eyes of the saints.* 
The peculiarity of the; e developed saints consists in, 
their emrtion for the Unknown raised to the highest 
pitch, whereas they are trained to have no feelipgs of 
attachment &c for wordly affairs ; whereas the 
worldly men are quite the reverse. The feeling is in 
the background even before intellect. All the work 
of the intellect is really performed by emotion — though 
unrecognized— pervading it. And yet we see as far 

IT Ab I Write, I happen to iind an echo uf my thooght in St 
George Mivart»' New Psychology (P. 363. Nineteenth Century: 
Feby. 99): " We alvtyg * feci " in ' thinking,' and we mostly also: 
' think ' in ' feeling ' . " 

• Cp : Bhtgdvad Gita, Ramnuuja Bbftahya (Hngl : Tiau*l.) lh«t t 
1 YAraiji g&rya-Chut&n&in 4c* 
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as the visible world is concerned, that knowledge— 

•arced first hy the intellect— precedes emotion. 

Our eyes first see a beautiful object, then we love it. 

Onr ears catch a- sweet, song wafted in the air. The 

mind lovingly lingers on Hie strain intuitively. We see 

a rose, and the nose likes to *melt it. The flavour of 

a disli persuades the nose to commend it to the 

tongue and so on. dere the knowledge of the thing 1 

is first. Then comes emotion for it. But strangely' 

afterward emotion rejirenentn knowledge to the mind ; 

in other words tlie experience of a previous knowledge 

engenders desire; and desire stimulates for further 

knowledge of the tiling oiice known. The religious 

sentiment however is emotion for a thing Unknown ; 

and emotion practisedi and developed culminates in 

the knowledge itself oT the Unknown. That emotion 

precedes knowledge, is illustrated by Sri Bhagavad 

gita informing ns of Lord Krishna telling Arjuna: 

'"Who lam, and what I am, in truth, Jnioweth man 

by dtcntion (or l^ve). After knowing Me what lam 

in truth, entereth he into Me !* Ilere knowledge of 

God comes after devotion. Devotion is a sentiment; 

and a false sentiment of religion it would be if it 

were not rewarded with a knowledge of God. Ordinary 

intellect, like that of a philosopher hasa vague feeling 

behind it stirring it up to Bearch for the Unknown, 

Intellect proceeds a certain length, and finds am! de 

sac. Here again emotion steps in and takes up the 

task, and finally man suceeds in obtaining a knowledge 

o* the Unknown not possible for ihe intellect alone to 

obtain. As in the world we have to see a thing 

before we can lore, it, for heaven we have to first love 

it before we are rewarded with its transcendent sight 

itself. That we are justified in searching for the 

Unknown is proved by the religion? sentiment strongly 

rooted in haman nature. AH history tells us of this 

fact, and our own experience at one time or the other, 

amid the ups and downs of life, attests to it. 

7. Whether religious sentiment has worked woe 
*r weal to humanity is another question The utili- 
tarian would say that if it has worked woe, it ought 
to be left alone ; if weal, it may be admitted. Bat the 
utilitarian will find after running his eye over the 
annals of man, that to our restricted vision it has 
done both weal and woe- If religious sentiment has 



* Bead the Engl- Tninal. of Sri Hnmr'ioujfts Commentary on thia 
vene ; XVJJ1 — S3 " BhaihjS. Afciin Athi-anitc " 4e — By dttat^o* 
{i. e. •TO'SiiooJ come* My (God'i) knouttdge *t. 



safegaurded life, and promoted peace, then it ia a 
useful thing certainly. But if it has done "ooth, li;ie 
all other pairs of opposites, in the world, it is a 
necessary thing and is half of it certainly good for 
the world. That it is wholly good beyond tho world 
is a question beyond our human judgment but it is 
so is an assurance given na by all saints. Then it's 
woe in this world is translated into all weal in the 
other. Besides if religious sentiment implies a High 
Power, with the attribute of omniscience, thbn our 
judgments on universal events are short- bi gated, and 
we do speak like children. And. if the abort span of 
human life is nothing before eternity, to confine onr 
judgments to a single life's events and peek for causes 
of effects in that short span, ia sure to land us in 
doubts and errors. 

But if events of a life are catinaced to a previous life, 
and as germs of a future life, the omnicieut (rod and 
His doings are justified to our mind. 

8. We wish for immortal life, we wish for eternal 
bliss, we desire everlasting peace, — all in strong con- 
trast with the mortal, ephemeral, and turbulent nature 
of onr present surroundings. The religious sentiment 
constitutes that wish, Nolence volens, it permeates 
our nature. It makes na to look up, it directs onr 
contemplation to a Power with whom Jies the ability 
to fulfil our. wish, it modifies our conduct in life bo 
as to compass for us the ultimate end, of peace and 
bliss- The sentiment is so woven into our nature 
that we cannot shake it off nnlega onr nature itself be 
changed front human to something else. , 

9. A hope for the complete amelioration of oar 
imperfect nature and finding it in perfection is im- 
plated in the human race ; and in the economy-; of 
things, at hope that is implanted is destined to grow, 
derVelope and manifest into fruit and flower. It ia 
implanted that it may find its fulfilment in a definite 
Goal. Indeed reHgioa is oo more than a mere a^Efci- 
meut if its object is chimerical. But f if its object is 
the highest and the greatest that one can conceive, 
is the resting place of our immortal hopes, it then is 
rtfally a serious matter. The sentiment becomes th^e 
real business and purpose of life to carefully nurture 
and cautiously develops, so as to finally lodge it in 
the Object of its search, — Gtl, the Lord of the Uni- 
verse. 

A GOVINDACHARLU. CE. F.T.S. 

VYdAOBIHa.M. 
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The Power and the Beauty of Senary — 

In one of the- recent issues of Mr. Malabari's new 
periodical - " the East and the West." there appeared 
aii excellent paper entitled the Power and the Beauty 
of Beggr.ry. The writer points out that the whole 
conception of beggary has been woefully abused in 
practice, but in its origin, it was an unique motive 
power which lasted for ages aud shows that the 
Brahmin's initiation, into beggary constitued a system 
of scholarship, of board and lodgings, of hospitals and 
homes and contains an explanation of ilie standing 
perplexity of the Europeans as to the Brahmin's 
superiority in intellect- The Editor appeals therefore 
for a band of gentleman and' lady beguars in India 
ready tp co-operate in all well doing for the common 
weal. TndU reallyjwaots a body of disinterested 
beggars of the right kind. The Editor ihrough the 
medium of his paper sends out an invitation to the 
young men to form a band of gentlemen beggars. 
There ia plenty to work waiting to be done in India 
and no one is better fitted to undertake such work 
than the disinterested band of beggars. The article 
in question recalls to our mind the days of the Buddhist 
Kings wheu Indiajglittered with the yellow rob*?. 

"The MjMJA-Boniu." 
* * * 

Nirvana, — The Buddhist's Nirvana is the oblite- 
ration of the ego illusion ; it is the annihilation of the 
erro. of selfhood., but not annihilation of man'o soul 
or of the world. Nirvana is not death, but life ; it is 
the right way of living, to bo obtained by the conquest 
of all the piissions, tliut.lieclcnid tha mind. Nirvana 
is tlbe rest in activity, the tranquility of a man who 
has risen above himself, and has, ^earned to view Ijfe 
ia its eternal aspects True rest is not quietism, •but 
as wnll-balanced nctivity. It is a surrender of self in 
MCtfange for the illimitable life of the evoftuion of 
truth. It is in'our life aspirations the entire omission 
of the thought of sslf, of the conceit .* " Mark all the 
world ; t'is I who do this," and the surrender of all 
e*gotistic petulancy is not (as the egotistic imagine! 
a resignation, hut it is blis.*. 

.("Buddhism and UsChristiauC titles" by Dr Paul Car us). 
Shun drugs and drinks which work thee with abase, 
Cleftr miuds, clean bodies, need no Soma juice. 

"The Haha-Bomii." 



One verv prevalent false idea is that marriage 
BHiictities Love, whereas it is Love that sanctifies it. 
Whoever marries from any other motive than love 
do<-s wrong. To enter upr.u the experience of married 
life from motives of ambition or convenience, or to 
yield to pressure on the subject from relatives arid 
friends, even for the pake of benefiting others, is to- 
enter iuto legalized prostitution. Only the drawing 
of mutual love can justify and hallow this union. 
One of the holiest processes in Nature, how we hare 
degraded an d misrepresented it! Acting normally, 
see how it draws out our highest latent ffelitgs. 
prompting to devoted service and protection on tin* 
part of the man, to loving and even maternal solici- 
tude on the part of the womav, uniting the two in 
the tenuerest sympathies. Oh, 1 that awakened insight 
might lead us to regard anew, aud to treasure rightly, 
this divine instinct, so thwarted and turned aside 
from its original intent by oar artificial mandates! — 

Century. 

* # * 

We read in a book of travels of a traveller visiting 
a tribe of cannibals in Africa while they were feeding 
on human flesh, and they gave as their reason for 
preferring human to animal flesh, that the negros 
bathed three times a day, while animals were filthy 
because they nover took a bnth. ■' This is horrible ! '" 
exclaimed the traveller, (referring to the food they 
were eating.! "Jt is delicious with Fait," suid the 
chief. The Vegetarian fays of the lamb's and pig'* 
flesh on the table of civilized man : "This is horrible!" 
But answers the civilized flesh eater: *• It is delicious 
with salt." It would be hard to see where any dis- 
tinction comes in. Both ciassts disregard the swfferins* 
of tiiose whose bodies they eat. 

* * it- 
Pro- K. M. Oookshank, M. B., of King's College, 

London, is an able, honest man, who made a "first- 
hand." Aorongh investigation of vaccination to get at 
the truth. He got it, or Urge sections of it, and it is 
important that his conclusions should be made known, 
for he must be the authority until some equally cap- 
able scientist controverts them. Here ire a few . 
quotations from his great work on the " History and 
Pathology of Vaccination." 

I gradually became so deeply impressed with the 
snail amount of knowledge possessed by practitioners 
concerning cow-pox and other sources of vaccine 
lymph, and with the conflicting opinions of leading 
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authorities that I determined to investigate the subject 
for myself. 1 feel convinced that the profession Lab 
been misled. * * * We have submitted to purely 
theoretiq&l teaching." 

Investigate he did and this is his conclusion: 

" Inoculation of cow-pox does not have the least 
effect in affording immunity from the analogous diseale 
in man, syphilis; and neither do cow-pox, horse-pox*, 
aheep-pox, cattle- plttgne, or any other radically dis- 
similar disease, exercise any specific protective power 
against human small-pox..'' ^Vol. 1 ., page 464.) 

Not nntil onr "eminent professors" read Crookshank 
and refute him will they be entitled to pose as autho- 
rities on this important question. — The Anti-Vaccina- 
tion of America, 13iS N. 12th St., Terrs H»nte, Ind. 

:0: 

Editor of the Houieopnthic Recorder. 

Dear Sir: — I believe there i» a better w»y than 
vaccination to ip re vent small-pox epidemics, viz.: 
Cleanliness and absolute isolation. To modern hygiene, 
quarantine, cleanliness should be given the creditor 
less of small-pox than formerly rather than to vacci- 
nation. 

B. W. Skthe*kce, M D. 

W* heartily join in the chorus of congratulations 
to England and our Sovereign on the conclusion of 
peace in South Africa. Our reason for rejoicing is 
that bloodshed has been arrested, that waste of money 
has bean arrested, and that the occupations of peace 
may be expected to revive- We congratulate the 
world, or at any rate civilised humanity, on such a 
result and not merely the power that has aggrandised 

d ttB«lf. Weecannot help feeling, i:s we take a retros- 
pect of the last two years and a half, that England 

"^ias purchased her privilege for a price that has 
indeed staggered humanity. — Indian Ratio". 
* * * 

The terms of the will of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
have been published A sum of £100,000 is bequea- 
thed to Orial College, Oxford. Sixty colouisl scholar- 
ships at Oxford Uuniversity, are to be filled annually 
of the yearly vnlne of £300 and tenatfie for three 
years, by male students, namely, three form Rhodesia 
one each from the South African Collcjr. Stellenbo-ch 
Diocesan College and St. Andrew's College and School, 
Grahametown. There are also to be one each from 



Natal, New Sooth Wales, Vicrria, South Australia, 
QueensUnd, Western Australia, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Ontario, Quebec, Newfoundland, Bermndas ;md 
JemaicH. Two similar scholarships, one filled yearly 
to each of the 4/v States mid seven fcerritorea of the 
United States and 15 similar scholarships of £350 
per annum for German students nominated, by the 
Kaiser. There are to be no religions or racial tests ia 
connection with any of scholarships. Thirty points 
must be awarded for literary and scholastic attain- 
ments, 20 points for sports to be decided by school- 
mates' ballot, 80 points for qualities of manhood' 
trnth and courage, to be decided by a schoolmates' 
ballot, and 20 points for moral force of character to 
be decided by a report of the headmaster. Tho scholar, 
ships total 175. 

Me. Digby h;iS reasous to believe that Mr.,Stead ia 
doing his best to have India included in the list of 
countries which are to be benefitted by Mr. Cecil 1 

Rhodes' will. 

* * * 

" The Siddhanta Guanabotha Sangam." 

We are glad to learn that,' under the anapices- of 
Mr. S, Siva Arunngiri Mudaliar, a San gam named as 
" the Siddhanta Gnanabotha Sangam " was started at 
Secundrabad on the 15th June 1902. 'The object of 
the Sangam is, as the name implies, to make widely 
known the doctrines of the Saiva Siddhanta Philoso- 
phy by having weekly lectures and publishing 
tracts. On the opening day of the Sungara, a lectare 
on the " Excellence of human birth " was delivered 
by him. VVe heartily wish the Sangam a long life 
and hope it will do mors useful work in the way of 
enlightening the public in the spiritual knowledge 



Magazines and Pamphlets 

* * 

The Thtosophicul rrvievs (May and June 02). The 
Editor is fortunate in having as contributor a Russian 
lady who is enriching English Literature with many 
facts about the lingering traditions which the Slavo- 
nian people nave inherit. <J from their ifncestors. Her 
articles in the May and June numbers are .on " The 
Cradle of Slav Heresy" and " Some Legends of Rus- 
sian Asia." Mr Michael Wood's contributions head- 
ed " The Royal Tower" and " the Tum^itious sha- 
dows" are followed bv artetles on *' A Little Lost 
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Kingdom," " Science and Poetry," " the story ot 
Karkati" from the " Yo<*a Yasishtha," " An Aucient 
correspondence on Vegetarianism" etc. They also 
contain very intresting articles on " Morality and 
Mysticism." - A D renin atory of Kama Loka— a 
powerful narrative. — " The story of Akashic Record" 
and '• Dantes Symbolism" followed by usual reviews 
and notices. 

The Theotophist (June 02). " Old Diary Leaves" 
by Colonel OL-ot are brought up to the end ot 1S94 
In his retrospect, he narrates an incidence of having 
restored sight to the diseased ejes of Budrinath by 
the transfusion of healthy aura into the patient's nerves. 
This is a unique case and affords a good case for fch» 
medical 'faculty to investigate upon. Mr. U. Ramn- 
■chendra Iyer continues his articles on " the Temple 
*of GoJ,"*in which he attempts to deal with the very 
fundamentals of the philosophy of Religion, especially 
of Hinduism. The June number contains, besides 
the above, valuable contributions from the pen of 
Messrs. Alexander Fullertion, [ Hooper, S. Stuart, D. 
S- S. Wickretneratne of Ceylon &c. 

Mind is one of the most instructive of our Ameri- 
can exchanges and has as usual an interesting eollea- 
tion of articles. . Lt is doing excellent work by its 
liberalising influence upon modern ideas and ia one 
of the leading exponents of the New Thooghfc move* 
ment. The Ju=e number contains a large amount of 
interesting reading matter ; among which is" content- 
ment" by a lady, Atby Morton Diaz, one of the 
most indefatigable workers to be found in Now Eng- 
land and an active participant in whatever makes for 
progress and world's betterment. 

Iheowphic vxeasenger for april reprints some ans- 
wers from the T ahan besides the continuation of the 
lecture on clairvoyance. • 

Abandonment (May 02, No 1, Vol II^JYank. T. Allen 
has chnnged # the name of his monthly tlournal 
"Agreement" to " Abandonment." He gives his rea- 
sons for the change in hia editorial. Lovers of Truth 
should help to sustain his new venture. 

The Herald of the golden Age. All wTio desire to 
make the- world better and happier should read the 
" Herald of the Golden Age." Vegetarians owe a 
debt of gratitude to its vast lobours in the cause of 
Vegetarianism that they never oan repay. It has done 
we believe, proper justic? to animals in the advocacy 
of a non-murdered diet. 



The stin-worshipf-r (March and April 021. We wo 
glad to announce the publication of the monthly 
Journal by the Sunworshiper Publishing Company 
of Chicago, from the commencement of the Year 1S02 : 
and contains very interesting articles* on oriental and 
occidental philosophy, Sociology. &c . as also on tin? 
development of Brain arid Chest capacity, Diet, fasting-, 
^xeix-ise, vitality and health in ireiierai. This deserves 
to be sustained by all who delight in the New, th*» 
True and the good. 

The M"hnho<lL nnd the unitrd Buddhist wwrW. Yul 
XI commenced .from May 0i and with it nur contem- 
porary changed its size from Demy quarto to Demy 
oetovo and again changed the June Number to Royal 
Octovo size- Thi* will create niflch inconvenience in 
binding together the twelve monthly issues of the XJ 
volume. The may number contains the very excellent 
article en " Buddhism in its relation to Sankhya and 
Vedanta" from the pen of Mr J.N. MozumdarM.A. n.J. 
and also the text and translation of "Katna-Sutta by 
Mr. Satischandra Acharya V idyabhusan MA. Professor 
of Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The June number of this Journal contains three 
very interesting lectures delivered at. the Vaisakba 
Mali otsava— the celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth, enlightenment, and Para-nirvana of Gautama 
Buddha in India.. They are very interesting and 
instructive. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine. We have not 
received the May and June numbers of the magazine. 
But the arrival of July number warrants the belief. 
that something is wrong in the posting. The July- 
number abounds in reading matter which cannot foil 
to prove both interesting and instructive to the young 
folks. 

Acknowledged with thanks : '•' The open court," 
"Occult Truths" "The World's Advance Thought 
and " Abkari" j also from India, Prabuddha Bharata, 
Prasnottara, The Awakenerof lDdia,TheBrahmiivadio, 
Astrological magazine, The Arya, The Indian Journal 
of Education, The Upanishad Artha tteepika, The 
Sanskrit Journal, The Vivekachintemani, Tamil .enana 
magazine, Gnanasakararo, Joana Bodini, Dahshina 
Deapam, Sanmarga Bodinii (Pondicbery), Vivekanan- 
dan (Jaffna) and Andra Prakusika; Swadesaiuitnua. 
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THAKBLAT IQW. INVOCATION AND PREFACE. 

SAIVA SAMAYA NERL *#.i.o«*»*,.-r «$.»»*<?« jr. 

_ The Feet of Pollappilliar diveliing in the Holy 

_. . __ .* _. _, ,. Shrine al Tiruvonnainallur worshinned hv 

The code of the Siva Religion, pp °° 

all good men are the flowers we adorn oar 



— BY 

Marmiynana Sambanthar 
This book systematises the Rituals of the SuivaUe- 



he:vd willi. 



§j)s&Qm&Bi .KuiisiR The wprh] and souls 

l.gwn as found .n the various Saiva J>uw6r Untraa pervading B fo* »„d yet transcending all, 



Slnnes Siv.'i, our Lord lie is. 



and is invaluable to the student of the S.iiva Religion. 

The original is in Kur;d Metre, but the Tamil is very 

simple and graceful. Not much is known about the 3. The one, ye*. «■»-«**■ the fir** functions, the Powcts 

author except that he was one of the Saiiyasins fi\"0, Dwells she in the S»ntU, Her feet \\v. 

attached to the mutt of Tiri!v:iv;idnthurai. Hut the will adore. 



book shows hit vast era dition and thorough knowledge 
■jof the Agamic 'ore. The book will throw consideriibla 

light od our dmly observances n»rd :Octices, and it 
will help OS to correct ,itttioiln when lliey 



We will bolioU ;l:iJ v.'or*liit.> i t li f i':i«runc 
fl.-,.v#i-s thw Frer *><i the J.'!. ; <!..i> t 1,,,-i n-hq 
iie-itrnys thu fc-jrrow-j uf Hi* d*v>*tm»a 



are wron?, and improve them if need be. W«s send IV* wi J elusn'Ij pi- ■■![ ./•? Hi.' I-.-k. '.ftht;Vj<> 



forth this volume fall? hoping that this will be T ,-„ ;, ll|v ff«^ ani ,,.),„ sli.jw.-d |Jn 

of the greatest use to our renders, (lle ^ 1)} . rl>nl0VtJig tU ,,. dlrticLl!rif . s 
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6. We wiU worship with fragrant, flowers the Feet 

oE the gracious Naudi who is the Lord of 
the God's hosts. 

7, We will place on our head the lotos feet of 

Sanat kumara, the son of the four faced God, 

Brahma. 
We will place od our head the flowery feet of 

other Munis, and throw away our sins. 
We will meditate on the saored feet of the 

Mother of Karikal who enjoyed the Sacred 

Dance of our God with the eye of Grace. 
We will always meditate on the feet of the 

Brali min child (Gnanasambantha) who gave 

the sacred ashes to the king of Pandi and 

removed his fever. 

11. We will place on our head the feet of Vakisa, 

who became great by crowning his head 
with the Foot of Paramasiva, and cast away. 

our sina. 

12. We will meditate on the Feet of him (St 

Sundara) who compelled the king of Death 
to "bring back the child from the mouth of 
the alligator. 

13. We will place the twin feet of the True Bhakta 

whose song brought the immaculate One 
to come on liis Steeo. 

14. We will place lite Feet of Maligni Thaver 

ami other sweet singers on our head. 

NOTK. 

These ure the uuthors of the TiruviiKiippu (£<g 
rfufuui.) ami their uames »re: — Maligai 
Thevar 1 1', Karuvur Thevar (2), Narobi- 
andar Nantbi (3>, Gandaraditya Devar, (4), 
Yenattadigal (3), Tirnvnli Arnudar (6), 
Purusliuttamar, (7) Ilampei-umanndigHl (8). 
£etliirnyai- {$) fefoidirr (Itl), Adiravadigal 
(11), Kalladar, 02), Pattinathn Pillayar(13\ 

15. Let us worship with a gladsome heart the Feet 
of tbe Sainta, who knowing the world to be 
false attached themselves to tie Golden feet 
of God. 



16. 



17. 



16. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



£2. 



23. 



24. 



2o. 



26. 



Let us meditate on the Feet of MaikaodaDeva, 
of Tinrvannai nallur. Let us bow to him 
and praise him and delight in him. 

Let us meditate on the Golden feet of the wise 
seers who believed in an Eternal Siva who 
dwells in all souls. 

Let the Kine, the Brahtnana and God's de- 
votees, the Devns, prosper. 

Let the just king who bears the hardens of 
this world prosper. Let tbe rains fall in 
abundance and delight the Earth. 

NOTE. 

The Truly Great Soverigns feel as much for 
the sorrows of their people as the people 
themselves and what nobler examples of 
such do we possess than our late sovereign 
and our present King-Emperor. 

Let them prosper well on earth who first feed 

the great to the best of their ability and eat 

afterwards- 
Let them prosper, crowned with fame, who 

feed without exception whoever comes at 

noon-tide. 

Let them enter heaven who give with love gold 
to the devoteees who build and repair 
temples of the Lord. 

Let thetn reach Sivam who do such work with 
the money given by those who seek salva- 
tion. 

With the desire of enlightening others, we will 
compose tbis treatise entitled Saita Samaya 
AV»; gathering our materials from the Saiva 
A gam as. 

The sins of the people are cured by the sight 
of the Guru. The faults of our treatise will 
be removed by the sight of the learned. 

As the sun shines every where, so let this trea 
tise shine every where. Tbis will remove the 
dark mala and give blessedness to souls. 
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▲oharya takrtana. 



What cause 1b Brabmah ? 



1. We will giro together the characteristics of the 
,Acharya and others. Let them .who core 
to remove their defects carefully read and as- 
certain the troth. 

2 These will be born and be found in the coun- 
tries bordering the nine sacred rivers. 

8, The chif among will be those born in the 
Superior four castes. 

NOTE. 

According to litis, those who are eligible to 
become gurus and teachers are not confined 
to the Brahmin caste alone but every one of 
the four castes, Brahman, Kshatriya, Yaisja, 
and Sudra can become a teacher if he is 
otherwise qualified. This requires to be 
clear! j and fully noted as the common an" 
fallacious belief that only Brahroana alo D e 
are entitled to teach is only too well fastered 
by interested people and by some of the 
Indian religions sects. Bat this is opposed 
to the real Bpirit of the oldest Indian Codes 
and Hindu religion. The arguments con- 
tained in the following texts of the A parous 
are quite telling. 
BajB Suprubh^da Agsm:t : 

" Brahmatis, Kshatryas, Vaishyas and Sudras 
can alone becotneAcharyaB,and none others" 
Snys Kan da Kolottara Ag;ima 

" Even ston'-sduly consecrated cat) confer both 
wordly and Heavmly Bliss. If stones can 
become Sitam, bow can Bny one say that 
Sudras cannot hecorne bo" 
Snys Saiva Pnrana : 

''All the fonr castes, who giving up worldly 
studies, study Saiva Sastras can become the 
praised Acharyas" 

(To be eontinvedy- 

J. M. N, 



The objects of this Been world are measured with 
foror different means of counting with numbers, of 
weighing with scales and of' measuring with measures, 
and yards, bo the unseen Supreme Being will also bo 
measured to a certain extent, with some logical mea- 
surements for obtaining a correct knowledge of Him; 
oF these measurements of reasoning, Inference (Anu- 
manapramana) plays an important part, to establish the 
truth of concealed principles, styled ir revealed works. 
Now Inference is that by which we deduce the existence 
of some concealed trntli, from the reason of its being 
in coincidence of some known truth. This universe, 
whi<-Ii undergoes three changes— urigin, development 
and decay must possess a. enuRe on the rule that ' Every 
effect will not spring without n cause." 

It (the case) mnst be r»n eternal taintless being com- 
bined with perfect essence of. wisdom- That Supreme 
Being is called Brahma or Sara. 

Now, caute will always proceed and bring about, 
the effect. It will produce nothing but the effect. We 
generally reason from effect to cavte. It so, " what is 
the effect the cause of which we seek for." ? The ans- 
wer is very easy i.e. the universe whieh is ej>«ken of 
as he, shf, and it, is the effect. The nature of the title 
question itself has in its womb the eiistenee of some 
ether causes other than the Bin I j ma which la also a 
cause. According to the true system of philosophy 
there arc three causes ( 1) Utitii'ml cause, luMrittHrntul 
cause, ffiM and efl'itiritt came. 

(I Mfiten'nl cause i's that which is alivayw'tlie sanie 
1 1 1 duality with thosa produced from it 

2) Instrumental cause is that which stands in con- 
nection with the msiteiinl Cinwe until flic efTi-cr is pro- 
duced. 

(3j Efficient cause is that which is eupable of prod- 
ucing the desired result, by u^ing the other t" causes 
Without these ihrce causes no effect will be pioduced. 
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Aa for instance, let u» take a pot and see how doe* it 
bear with these three causes. No doubt from our 
actual experience we come to know that the pot is 
made up of by a potter from (he tenacious clay with 
the assistance of his wheel. But fur the wheel and the 
clay the potior cannot complete his object. In this 
resp* cttbe other two in themselves, no doubt, are 
also the same. 

By taking the above example in view let us consider 
the causes with regard to tlie universe of two-fold nat- 
ure intelligent and non-intelligent. The intelligent orb 
is Ciillod *' sat " (that which is permanent) and the 
non-intelligent circle which, is termed us "' asat " (non 
ego or mutter) is changeable. Now let 08 construe 
the latter and ask ourselves Whenc* the material world 
came and whether it is an entity or not? 

Lft us treat the two queries together Truat-wor 
thy testimonials of revealed works positively assert 
the existence of Maya the cosmic original, which sup- 
plies form and matter for the universe and which haa 
'he force that can be made to revolve and to involve. 
This invisible force of original cause (maya) when ac- 
tuated, becomes visible, as in a tree of a seed. From 
an unreal cause no veal effect can be expected. Fur- 
ther from the suitable cause only the right effect, can 
be produced: for we cannot produce oil from mud but 
we can sesawniu. But from the direct inference based 
tin the well kuown axioms that, ):!very thing must 
.'uiiio out of aoinethiug " and that " lievery production 
must be akin to its primordial souice " we come to 
conclude by inferenc, that _the son- intelligent world 
might have been sprung from some thing, whosa qua* 
ities would be the fnmu as the mateiial uim erse. 
That fwiiietJiitttj we call afci Mtnja. 

lluw do people who infer fruin out; source, (the 
miivurce, which is mi effect) the exiKtancc of one enti- 
ty (guilt, (among the two possible entities), absurdly 
deny the (.tlir-r entity (a]iiyn\ 

Let in wpp»M! that the material universe is evolved 
hoin that el i 1 intelligent t npreiee Being Mid see 
ulielher it posse*es His re»-l nature, ihsst i*, the qu>i- 



lity of being a chit. Unfortunately it ia not ao. It is 
Bimply a Sadam (Achit). If at all the universe ia 
evolved from Him, lie must be ft Chit and Achit at 
the same time. 

It violates the rule that the contrary qualities can- 
not be attribnted to a single object in one and the 
same time, if it is argued that the one portion of 
His essence ia chit and the other portion achit, then 
we attribute a form to him and seek a cause for it and 
so the quality of his being a Supreme spirit, is ruined 

If it is nrgoed, by his omnipotency he can create 
without a cause, then we may ask ■' Whence He can 
create? ThiB would biiffle people to answer. What 
is omnipotency? It is the all possible supreme power 
to execute proper incidents, without any hindrance 
at all in the way. Can He without changing the 
huge dimensions of a mountain, cause to enter into 
a small mustard seed. No, not in the least. It is not 
detrimental in any way to His supreme power. If 
this is detrimental we mayas well eay,that He ia power- 
less in creating an eternal being like Himself and 
in destroying His own essence. 

So, such kinds of frivolous disputations cannot be 
accepted by those who have understood fully the trne 
principles of satcariavatha. Thus we come to know 
that oven in caso He requires the use of material 
cauee, it is in no way detrimental to His omnipotency. 
So we judge the Maya ia not created from any thing 
by any being, that in <; It is an entity in itself, " for 
objects thatare unreal do not come into visiblebeings. 
This Maya is styled as the material cause- 
But io opposition to the above views some sectari- 
ans divulge the material world as nonentity or delu- 
sions. Hut by close attention to the above arguments 
this will evidently seem to be a wrong conjecture' 
They use the meaning-less technicalities (illusion) to 
fill np the deep gap. Hut it ia of no avail for a rea- 
soning mind. 

Now let us pasa on to tl e [instrumental cause as 
regards the universe It is the |Ower of the supreme 
j^cing, the Kria Snkti, which evolves the oniverae 
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(which can be made to involve into, at the time of nil 
destruction) from its undifferentiated state (the cos- 
mic original) mnya. No body will deem to deny the 
God'a pewer. 

Now Brahma or Hara is the only Supreme Being 
without the second. He it omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent. He is theknowledge of knowledges. 
He in pare. He is undivided and indivisible. He is 
the life of lives. He is the snpreme Bliss. He pos- 
aeses no signs no quality in His trne eseenre. He is 
saturated with His "Saktia " which can be likened to 
the beams of the son. He is all bnt all.is not He 

Now we have before as the three principles 1. 
Maya, 2. Brahm and 3 His powers. We conclude 
that the all intelligent Brahm (Potter) takes matter 
(mud) from the Maya, creates the universe (Pot) with 
His power (Sakti), to satisfy the necessary wants of 

the demandants (sonls) who are imperfect from their 
being in conjunction with (Anava mala) the eternal 
ignorance that binds them (souls) and fur washing 
of the same the three actions of origin, development 
and decay are brought about by Him. 

Now Brahma is to the universe as the potter to a 
pot. Potter is neither the instrumental nor the mate- 
rial cause to the pot. What then he? No doubt he 
ib lilt* remaining eSicient chubs. Then what cause is 
Brahma.? The same cause the efficient cause to the 
univerBel. 

May Purabrahma Bless all !!l 

S. PaLVANNA MUDALIAH. 



Why denounce the Hindu as Ignorant 
Xdolator * 



People talk glibly every now and then of the ave- 

rago Hindu as an ont-and out idotator, and many uf 

* 'f be reader ii referred lo the Enjrliili truimliitimi erf Sivii- 
KUiimlwthim bj Mr. J. II. NnlldBwarm Fillsi B. A., H.I.. where lie 
)irh ditniiMcd the proa and ioiii of thi» ([OMtion in hie in. lea to the 
kistli Mitm. The reader will nloo tcurn much by n ]« rns'il the 

excelleut Tamil Uouk brought out by die late Sii la Cri E'>n)».*nndra 
Nsjagar of Mftdnu ootttled ' Archailipnm wUfch 'big (fiieet<"o'i 

ia (rlto more fall j treated. The Kdiior. 



our friends who indulge in undisguised contempt and 
sneer of popular Hindaism forget fen- the nonce 
that they themselves do not exactly boast of hnviiig 
attained n higher spiritual level than their h-ss fortu- 
nate brethren. 

Idolatry or imagery is in our opinion the whurp 
and whoof of nil infant religion*. You could never 
get rid of anthropomorphic ideas of God so long as 
you are a man. In other words you are so constituted 
tbat you cannot help thinking of God as mon minus 
his imperfections. The history of the evolution of alt 
religions bears nmplo testimony lo this. One 
may talk as much hs he likes of God as pure gpirUdtot 
all the time lie is thinking of his spirit as only a finer 
counterpart of the hitman body itselF. 

The Hindu is honest enough to tell you that it i& 
a physical impossibility with him to worship God 
except throngh a Symbol or physical representation of 
the creator. 

He also wishes to be distinctly aiuhr*to> d that it 
ia by no meansthe image that lie bows down his head to 
a God Supreme, but that he regards the idol as a peg 
to hang his spiritual ideas on. The child for the 
first time wishes to stand on its legs and yon give it a 
support. When he can do without it you don't need 
to give any extraneous help. This is~I think the ra- 
tionale in brief of Hindu Idolatry. 

And we wish to know if our critics have realized 
God in spiritual commutiinn already aud if so whether 
they can teach us in earnest such realization. There 
is a war of feelings and passions raging in the Ureas* 
of man always and his mind is incessantly at work i,. 
newer and newer inventions which a re supposed to add 
to his happiness on E ■rlli. And in the midat bi ihis 
terrible struggle fur life, and survival of the fittest as 
they say, where i^ room we ask for the ilihj l.,y of 
Love, Divine Love, nnd self sacrifice fwv the benefit 
of the weak and ignorant ocean of men and women. 
Is it likely that we tun serve both mammon and God 
;.(, ouce ami attain in such vain cnvlcavoor the Peace 
that paisetlt all under-Handing 



no 
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Chirst no doubt taught that the Kingdom of Heac-it Tlio Swami's magnetic personality and unsurpassed 

,'« within us: but we daru siy lie did not mean that eloquence and earnestness t* a matter of world-wide 

we should worship the citation of our own Jinagina- fame and it i3 feared it would be very Lard to fill his 

»: .. place for a long time to come. 

There is some stability with the physical idol,' but True, there are many Hindus of different persaa- 

is there any about the creation of our own erring mind, a ions who may not subscribe in toto to all that the 

Ijow can we knot'- G«d, as all knowledge implies Swamy ever said on subjects of Religion. Philosophy : 

Uflfitfim limitation and how can we speak in Baby but si.il I there is no denying that India is now very 

language of the Infinite-all, So then thiest. mon-jthiest much indebted to him fur the noble work he had 

or poly thiest: — no matter it is all the same. Huma- done for years both here and abroad in the interest 

uity could b nely make an attempt and how feeble it of motherland and the Sanatite Dharma. Bat as 

generally tnrnsouttobe -to comprehend the incompie- recently as 20 years ago there were scarcely 5 per 

hcnsible-r.nd as a matter of course itisnottill Perfec' cent of even so called educated Hindus who knew 

Peace is attained and you arc one with the nlmtghty anything of their owu religion or anything else to 

Father of all that you can hope to attain true wisdom boot. And even in the civilized continents of Europe 

on Earth. and America Atheism and Agnosticism were begin 

The Hindus have preserved all the various steps of ning to predominate in the minds of thinking men 

the ladder of religion and of them even those who have and women to the prejudice of Religious and Philoso- 

attained their goal havt» not chosen to kick it away as phical thought and we are sure* that thousands will 

tltey realised foil well how useful it would prove for bear honest testimony to our statement that Vivekan- 

those who will have to scale up the heights of God- anda contributes not a little to raising the mind of 



head hereafter. 



V. M. S. 



His Holiness tfce late Swarpi 
ViVekananda. 



man from Matter to Spirit. 

We join heartily with tens of thousands of others 
in sincerely expressing our grief openly for the loss 
that India and the civilized world have sustained in 
the death of the late revered Swami. 

V. M. SWAMI.B. A. 



The news of the demise of Swami ViVekananda, 
conies as a sudden blow to one and all of us who 
have evinced of lute any interest in the revival of 
Hindu Religion and Philosophy, On the -Jth July,. 
tin: Swu/nilt would appear returned from a short walk, 
took suddenly ill and expired in a few minutes in the 
arms of hit) admirers. The Swami had been no 
doubt confined to his bed for months with some dis- 
ease which had b.tn eaLing into his vitals but nobody 
would appear to have anticipated his passing away so 
quickly from onr mi-ist in almost the prime of man- 
hood as the Swami was just verging on his 39th yc ar 
at the moment of his death. 



RELIGION, THE IMPORTANT PROBLEM 
OF LIFE. 

srm srsrSr i tfrcfer 

■a 

There are many thing,* in our lives the real nature 
of which is not clearly known. Nevertheless we are 
obliged to talk about them and to deal with them as 
though we know every thing about theni. It is true 
ibat a practical work-*-day fcnowh <lge is enough in 
many cases and it may be said that work-a-day 
knowledge is not wide or deep. But none the 
lees it ought to be clear and accurate ai far 
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as it goes : else it cannot make for use. There- 
fore it is but meet that we open our eyes and 
■loot in the face of several things that we have to do 
with in th* full light of our understanding nnd try to 
know them as they are, at nil events ae they appear 
to us to be. It is very easy to be intellectually men- 
dacious ; but to nn erect mind nothing can be more 
repugnant. 

Of tlte numerous problems of life which press 
for their solution at the hands of each one of us, Re- 
ligion is perhaps the most irnpirtwnt. If consensus 
of weighty opinion running through the wide centu- 
ries be taken as an indication of the importance of 
this matter, Keligion has the most undisputed claim 
to be called the one absorbing interest of man. It is 
true that various other iuterests b*ve of late en- 
tered the lists to claim for a recognition of their own 
importance- But in apite of sill the clamour that is 
raised, the claimants are still kept at bay, while reli- 
gion is still recognised as the master of the field- It is 
wonderful indeed how it lias succeeded in keeping 
its place against stch determiued attacks especially 
when we consider that there are bo many different 
forms of religions in the world and some of them in a 
Tery low state of culture. For if the humbler form 
of it would be proved to be provisional and made by 
purely human cauBaa the same arguments could be 
priori, urged against the more refined tinea also. The 
result must be, religion ought to have long been de- 
throned from men's hearts. But it is far otherwise; 
though it is in some quarters exiled from men's rea- 
son it is not yet dethroned from man's hearts. 

Under such circumstances, it will not be waste of 
time, it is hoped, to sift the ground about this ques- 
tion and consider ils essential nature so that we might 
* hsvve that practical work -a-d-.y knowledge of it with- 
out which we cannot lice a ro.-nplete life. If our 
J religion be only reluctant lei-goism in deference to 
female superstition or cowardly conformity to exist- 
tiug habits— alike the out-come of mental d-ciipitude, 
it is time that it should be once for all 9aid so i that 



the few. erect souls that are beginning their lives may 
itot be dazzled into conformity by any mistaken 
notion of it,- universality, or duped into superstition for 
less intellectual motives. Therefore let ns try to in- 
quire into its essential nature. The snbject is indeed 
vast nnd requires a mastery of thought which I cannot 
lay claim to. But yet lor men in my stage of cul- 
ture, and for myself in particular, the attempt wiil not 
be barren of results. It can at least make me cons- 
cious of the elements of my mortl balance whereof 
religion is taken to be such an important factor and 
if others could be stimulated to make a like search 
into their hearts, the writer's wishes will be more than 
fulfilled. But from tho=e whose stage of culture is 
higher, nothing bub kind indulgence is craved. 

What is religion ? What factors go to make our 
fundamental conception of it .' This is the question 
we have to answer at the very outset of all inquiry 
into religion. Though an answer to it involves the 
subject matter of the whole paper, yet a provisional 
conception is required for its subsequent development 
and clear enunciation. 

If we pass in review btfore our mind all the re- 
ligions of the world we find that, much as they differ 
in several particulars, they all agree in a lew definite 
points. vVe must, nt the outset, state clesriy what those 
definite points fire ; the object of which is, if any- 
where we find the term religion used so as not to 
include those points, we might discard it as not 
having the i-npress uf general recognition. The points 
that seem to me to differentiate every religion are .*— 

(1) That it is a philosophy of life. 

(2) That it. looks to the future more than 

to the present. 

(^3) That it has a vesture of ceremonies. 

(-1) Thit it is a social bond. 

(5j That it demands support a^d sacri- 
fice from its adherent". 

The mere statementof these propositions is enough 
to carry conviction into the heart, that they are the 
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chief elements in the lundnmental conception of all 
religion. 

Now religion affects the individual in eo far as it 
*ia ft philosophy of'life^odking more to the future than 
to the present. And as the individual is not alone 
iu society, his Philosophy of life by that law of nature 
by which every thing internal strives to find for it a 
place in the external, attracts gronps of other indivi- 
duals and religion gets sociBlised.To impress the heart 
and imagination and awaken men's memory, rites and 
sacraments get organized round it and thus what I 
have called the vesture of ceremonies is given to it. 
Thus organised and set up it becomes a considerable 
social force curbing the very individuals from whose 
internal nature it originated and demanding from 
them obedience and sacrifice like any other institu- 
tion in the world- 

TitU conceive as the essential feature of all 
religion. The philosophy of life itself might play 
but a minor part in it, as in the case of Zoroastriani- 
anisui ; and in the philosophy there might be no 
provision for a god j for instance, Buddhism is 
Godless; bat it is one of the greatest religions of 
the world. According to my conception, therefore, 
religion has a double aspect, its social and individual 
aspect and in Btndying it we must steadily fix our 
gaze on both. To ose the term religion metaphor- 
ically to refer to individ nal conceptions alone, how- 
ever impressive sometimes, does not seem to be quite 
legitimate, We can indeed Bay of any absorbing 
pussion of a man as the religion of such aud such. 
But this use of the term is clearly different from the 
common one. 

Before we proceed further we have to say a few- 
words as regards the present-day attacks of Science 
on Keligion. Unless the ground is cleared by an 
uptn staiement of the attacks and the defence,, there 
will «!\vn y s be in the mind some lingering doubts at 
to 1 he absurdity 01 at leHFt tlit inadequacy ofc what 
may be said subsequently. There is nothing like ar 
toreserved statement of objections and even if some 



of them could not be answered, we might know, by 
having a clear notion of them how far the question 
will be affected by want of au adequate answer to 
them. 

The first objection of Science is as regards super 
natural existence. This objection was very strongly 
urged in the Eighteenth century. lb took the form 
of objections to the miracles which formed and which 
still form so large a part of orthodox religious beliefs. 
Miracles were considered as interference with the law 
of the world and as such were discredited as impos- 
sible. They argued iu the beginning that even on the 
hypothesis of a supremo supernatural Being that His 
continual interf ertuces with the affairs of the world 
could not be reconciled with tbeUniversality of the laws 
of the world; for with the lapse of time and development 
of Scieooe,thiB conception of the Universality of Natural 
laws became firmer and with it belief in miracles, 
as miracles themselves, steadily declined Then Scien- 
tists went to the length of denying the existence of a 
supernatural essence at all in life so that ultimate 
analysis hopes to account for all Vital and Spiritual 
activity from purely physical causes. In the middle of 
the present century the scientific wcrld was thrown, 
into a ferment by the unlocked for discoveries and 
developmentsin several departments of theoretical and 
applied science and the ardour of youth and pride of 
success gave them vast ambition s.They aspired to ana- 
lyse and find out, as in a chemist's laboratory, the 
very essence of life and ultimately even create man ns- 
artificial rainbow is produced by an electric machine Jlr. 
Shelly's Fl ankeinstien is only one of tbe pictures of 
the attempts that were made to realize this astound- 
ing ardour. But as Bacon would asy a little deeper 
diving into the oceiin of Knowledge has sobered men's 
iiraginaiion and calmed their hopes. Orr Scientific 
Lions such as Spencer and Huxley have already 
sounded the retreat and science has not -positively 
succeeded in showing that the supernatural is a hoax. 
The negative arguments are still no doubt urged. But 
negative arguments cauBot carry conviction to im- 
partial minds. Even these negative arguments are 
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now losing favour in bigb quarters. The Society for 
Ptyohic Research ei ia unearthing wonderfnl incidents 
tTonoerniug post mortal existences in the very face <>{ 
ctf seientista and by the application of their very 
methods of inquiry. Numerous mystic and occaltic 
anciofcies, are started afresh and the religions and the 
philosophies of the world are ransacked for a, com- 
parative study. There seems to be even in scientific 
Europe a tendency to unsay what has been said or at 
leant to pot on a reserve in the attack of Religion. 
Therefore ranch of the antagonistic uttitude of science 
to Religion is only a tradition now. But this change 
of front is not yet understood by the common people 
The irreligious among them openly shoot out this 
°ld out-of-date 'Far-cry of science and claim for them- 
selves the strength of mason. But they have to learn 
that science is no more their friend- The pioneers in 
the higher regions of science have shown that the 
supernatural itself is streaming out from the midst 
of the natural. The bridge that connects the natural 
and the super-natural is their consumption of energy. 
It is known that there are forms of energy whose 
effects are ol every day o-currouce but which cannot 
be referred to any of the physical sonrceB.The energy 
of will, the energy of intellect and the energy of life 
tlo not seem to depend upon aoy physical equiva- 
lents. In one man, expenditure of a certain quantity 
of food and physical stuff, produces a certain amount of 
vital, intellectual and spritual energy .* but the same 
in another produces altogether a different proportion 
of it. If the physical world be the source of 
nil energy, we cannot understand the difference 
between one man and another This of 
itself ta cuough to indicate the existence of 
super natural power. But there is even in the phy- 
sical plane evidence of a. very scientific nature for 
'* the existence of such a power. Prof Tait, in hia treatise 
on Matter which he has contributed to the inierna- 
j tional Soientifto Series, bos called attention to the 
disproportionate manifestation of energy in the atoms 
of bodies. If mere scientific causes have produced 
Wfee world as it is, we must expect, an adequacy bet- 



ween the results produced and the causes that go to 
produce them. For example, in making a mountain, 
only so much of cosmic force ought to lave flowed as 
would have compnssed that end and no mors 
But what we actually find is* t hat there is such a was»e 
of energy in Nature Prof. Tsitt has calcnhited that in 
every unit of space there flows through inocsgaritly an 
amount of energy enough t»i destroy, if given out, a 
vast country. He himself confesses that it is a 
wonder bow this vast store of energy passes on with- 
out producing much havoc. In the face of such a con- 
fession, is it really fantastic to say thnt in the Ltrd u 
ths utay of the world and if He but lets go Hia protecting 
hand for a momeM, <low.it, down will tjo the world and 
all its fair creatures will be crushed * Again the 
vortex theory of matter lends such a counrenauce 
to the oid world symbolic representations of world's 
evolution and the serpent, as Theosophy has succeeded 
in showing, is only a symbol for the spiral motion 
of matter in its upward movement at the breath of 
primeval energy. Mrs. Annie Besant's Building 
of the Cosmos describes clearly the attitude of science 
as regards the highest cosmology of the ancient re- 
ligions of the world snoh as these af Egypt and India, 
Thus on the score of supernatural existence or super 
natural interference, the old arguments of science 
betray a want of up to date knowledge.^ A second 
objection of science is however much more weighty. 
Granted that there is a supernatural pow-ar, what 
efficacy can there be in religion as an institute lite 
essential part of religion as an institute is ceremonies 
and ceremonies have reference to praiffr. Can prayer 
have any efficacy in the face oF the Universality ot- 
laws/ As the skeptic doctor in one of Tennyson's 
late ballad* has s«id can prayer mt a broken \m, 
the supernatural power itself wr>rk3 by laws and what 
can prayer avail in the ignorance of the laws ? 

This objection seems to be unRssai labia. Many a 
religion which has held a pronounced opinion on this 
point, has to leave its ground in the face of this ob- 
jectiouj perhaps Christianity is one of each religious. 
The Christians could not satisfactorily vindicate their 
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prayers against such an uttack. Evon men like Ruskin, 
of whose or-thodoxy tifttniiig aeed be said, have had 
a flint; Bt t,,is ine £" lircn ' 8 supreme regard for 
I'mlto fi»gi Hfj and frayer, they do not applaud. To 
beg tor a favour when we can work for the possesion 
of it is mean and noble souls despise it. Children 
must ask and get, but fnpn must work and obtain. 
Higher religions have recognised this Bnd according 
to them prayer takes a different form. It does not 
ask for blessings it only praises and meditafes. 
Even the repetition of a God's name a hundred times 
is less demoralizing than a whining prayer for giviuj* 
this and thaf. God knows best what we want more 
than ourselves and to poster Him with petition for 
revision his- judgment is to sit in judgment over the 
Judge Himself. Higher Religions have once for all 
recognized this and according to them p'ayers are the 
several stages for perfecting the spiritual side of man 
and nothing more. This weighty objei tiou of science 
at best falls on only a few religious which are still 
in a towerstage. Indeed Christianity itself made an at- 
tempt to throw off this spirit which it has inherited 
from its Hebraic birth but it has not been quite 
successTui, The very Lord** Prayer does not satisfy 
the Soul- 1'erhaps from long habit it carries no mark 
of dissatisfaction in English. Hat when it is tianslated 
into Tamil, the suggestion of dignity is removed, So 
that it cannot express the aspiration of all men alike 
whatever their culture. As a set off against this I 
can refer to the Hindu Suhusra Kama, the thousand 
iitinica of (iod. People who have no ide:» of them will 
imagine that the list is made up of some unmeaning 
proper names. But the truth is that every name sends 
forth a world of suggestions. Puranic, Physical 
Psychic, that the names when read out stand for so 
raauy mateiial, moral, mental and spritual incidents. 
So that the mind is broadened, the soul is purged and 
the spirit is ch n-teued and purified. Science can 
have no objection to sued a prayer ufc all. 'For men, 
of course, in lower stages of culture, a coarse form 
of prayer is enough. 



Again the very nature of scientific causation can 
not throw light on the cause which religion contem- 
plates. Scientific causation is either a statement of 
the law of equivalence, or of antecedence. The cause 
which religion contemplates is altogether ef a diffe- 
rent kind. It is of the same kind as Human will : As 
man's will can bring into existence things not already 
found, so there ought to be a cause, Keli-gion says, 
whereby the very scientific laws me set to 
-wotk, Mr. Crozier, in his admirable treatise 
on Civilisation and progress has clearly shewn that 
mere faith in scientific causation is not adequate to 
bring discredit on the ultimate cause according to 
Religion. He contends that even the universality of 
scientific laws themselves, is a metaphysical concep- 
tion fur which there is not enough of scientific certi- 
tude, but upon which scientific certitude depends. 
Induction, the very instrument of science, rests its 
certitude on the firmer basis of Intuition. Bnt for 
intuition, induction would only'stop at the collection 
of materials : The guess or the flash that brings in 
the general conception from the particulars is of the 
Soul nnd therefore is metaphysical in its origin. 

Compie has elaborately set forth indeed as 
theory of 'The laws of wills and causes" and thereby 
he imagined that he had dethroned the deity. He 
has pointed out in a masterly analysis of the part 
played, by. the religions of the world that in the absence 
of right knowledge as to the causes of phenomena, 
independent wills were conceived as causing them 
but, as knowledge advanced the independent wiilj 
assumed became fewer and fewer; till at last in the day 
of Positivism, he hoped no more room would be left 
for the hypothesis of wills as cause and therefore 
the deity would disappear from religion.His Historical 
illustrations give a colouring to the whole theory and 
the actual existence of Fetichism, Polytheism and 
Monotheism lent couutenance to bis pro- 
phesy as to the possibilities of positivism; but 
now as it is more than half-a-century since 
he enunciated liujlawa'id the poaitivist stage still 
lies a 3 far off as ever, even though he honed for its 
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•realizatoa in a few years, we have to look upon his 
interpretation of the religions of the world with some 
-diffidence. For it is easy to fit in the past to any 
theory sufficiently ingeneoas. Moreover we hare al- 
ready seen how the meaning of canse as used in 
science is different from that used in Religion. If 
Compie's arguments can prove that all phenomena of 
the world can ho referred to their Scientific causes; 
their canse in the metaphysical sense will still be 
nnVnown. And it is this Ultimatum in existence 
that the basis of Heligion and science has not ousted 
it from its everlasting pedestal nor is it likely from 
a priori grounds ever to do it. r*o our inquiry into 
religion is not merely a bootless excursion into moon- 
shine. It has a Bolid basis ns solid as any thing else 
and I hope we shall not be disturbed by lingering 
doubts as to the absolute reality of all this strnctore 
in the coarse of oar subsequent inquiry by returning 
donbts concerning the security of the basis. 

( To be Continued) 
G. KASTURI RUNGIBNG AR h. a. 



Madras and the XTnivarsity 
Commission. 

An attempt has been made, and re-echoed in some 
quarters, to allay the fears of the people of bhis pro- 
vince by asserting that the University Commission is 
merely following the lines already laid down by the 
Madras University and that our local patriots and 
penny-a-liners need not be in hysterics to join the 
Bengal agitators in their strenuous opposition to the 
recommendations o£ the University Cam mission. A 
careful investigation of the proposed changes will 
convince the impartial readers of your valuable 
journal that Madras is at least affected as much as, if 
not more, than other provinces And it is incumbent 
Upon the authorities of Colleges, sohool going popu- 
J lation and their gnardiaos to set their face against 
such revolutionary changes by holding meetings, 
-sending in memorials and representing their grievan- 
ces to the powers-ttrit-be and they should not let this 



occasion slip under the delusion that the proposals 
of the Commission will not materially change the 
present condition of education in Southern India. 

The most prominent question that concerns the 
indigenous institutions of this land is the ustonnding 
resolution to nbolish those Second-Grade Colleges 
which cannot rise to the position of First-Grade 
Colleges- It may not be the intention of the govern- 
ment to discourage higher education altogether in 
Indin. They may honestly propose to give to the 
natives of this country a sound liberal education; but 
it is very doubtful whether the means adopted by the 
Commission will secure the ends they have in view. 
All the native colleges in Southern India with the 
single exception of the Madras l*achayappa*s College 
are all Second-Grade Colleges and they are at present 
well managed and tolerably fulfill the purposes for 
which they are meant. For a long time to come, 
most of these colleges, either from want of fund or 
other causes, caouot hope to rise to the position of 
First-Grade Colleges If these are to revert to the 
position of High Schools, will not a death blow be 
aimed at the root of higher education in this part of 
the country ? The majority of those who have matri- 
culated in the moffusil will feel tt morons to put in 
a course of four years' study in metropolitan towns <r 
their poverty will not allow them to such costly edu- 
cation aud luxury of a presidency town. If the 
Second-Grade Colleges are efficiently manned and 
fulfill the purposes they are intended for, what 
necessity is there for their abolitiun * 

The divorce of High Schools from Colleges is 
another fatal blow to the existence of many a college 
in this part of the country. Except the government 
institutions, other colleges depend upoa the High 
Schools for thi;ir support. The surplus funds of the 
High Schools help in the management of Colleges. 
The High Schools serve us feeders to Colleges both 
in respect of supplying students and money. 

The people of Madras arc proverbially poor and 
any rise in the scale of college fees will be most un- 
desirable and detrimental to the iutcrests of educa- 
tion. In this question the people of th^s province 
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will be more affected than their richer neighbours of 
Bengal or Bombay. They cannot so liberally untie 
the string!! of their purse and they will rather have 
to trust to their brains. Already in most of the 
colleges maximum fees are demanded and if there 
be any further increase, the school-going population 
of this country will be unable to bear the harden and 
will be compelled to stop their education before finish- 
ing their course. True it is, Scholarships may open 
the way fcr ?. few deserving poor ; bat those of 
moderate means ond abilities will see the gates of 
the University shut against them. Rich and undeserv- 
ing will be cleared off this obstacle. Some exception 
may be made in favour oE some institutions which 
may benovelently undertake to impart educa- 
tion to the poor. We, who are behind the 
scenes, know whnfc it means Under the new condi- 
tions), only the Government and influential Missionary 
institutions will thrive and native colleges will, in due 
course of time, die a natural death. 

The curricnlam of the Matriculation Examination 
an recommended by the Commission requires the 
student to get 40 per cent in English, and 35 percent 
in other three subjects. Any student who gets 5 per 
cent less in any one subject, if he has scored a fair 
number of marks in the other subjects, wil! have a 
chance of getting through. As far as the ourriculam 
is concerned the studtursov this Presidency will not 
be much affected; but there are other changes 
proposed which will certainly tell upon them. No 
student can appear before attaining the age of 15; 
he cannot appear more than thr<ce;a classical langu- 
age ought to be brought up instead of the Vernacular 
usually taken up and last, but not least,, a matriou-. 
late ia not eligible for government service. These 
points require mature and deliberate consideration at 
the hands of our country rnt-n and there should be a 
a full discussion upon them. Those who aspire fo< 
eotneedncation in the hoped getting into govemmeut 
aervice will give np the idea, of educating i.hemselvea 
whan they see the Government is not likely to favour 
them. Dr Bain in his learned dissertation which was 



afterwards printed in the form of a book, Bays that 
means sometimes take the place of ends. A man may 
earn money for bodily comforts, honor or fame ; but 
he may afterwards turn out a miser and love the 
money for money's sake. This is a degradation of 
the end and an elevation of the means. A student 
at first aims at government service, adopts education- 
as a means; but be may afterwards love education 
for itself. This is certainly a degradation of the low 
ends which it deserves and an elevation of the means. 
The Government should not disconrage such students 
who may not have noble ideals at first. In place of 
the school find examination, the Matriculation may 
be allowed as a passport for government service. 

The introduction of Classics and the abolition of 
Vernaculars 5b another peculiar feature of the recom- 
mendations of the University Commission which will 
affect Southern India more than other provinces. In 
the First in Arts examination of other Indian Univer- 
sities a classical language is 'compulsory. In the 
MadraB University alone Vernaculars were allowed 
as alternatives to Classics. Almost all stndenta choose 
the Vernaculars because it exempts them from pass* 
ing some of the Government examinations. If all on 
a Budden the Vernaculars be abolished, the present 
day college students who have begun their studies in' 
pre-university-comraission days will find it hard to 
take up a classical language if they have the misfor- 
tune not to complete their degree before the new 
rules come into force. The Tamil language can boast 
of an extensive literature and it can hold its own 
against any classical tongue. The superiority of this- 
language and the necessity of retaining it in the Uni- 
versity curriculam has teen from time to time pointed 1 
oat in the columns of your esteemed journal by such 
eminent scholars and patriots like Prof. Sundsunm 
and others. The University Commission would 
have done well if instead of doing away with 

the Vernaculars altogether, students were given the 
option of bringing up any blanch they like. History, 
mixed Mathematics or a Vernacular language may not 
be a bad substitute for a classical tongue. SucL.a 
course is in vogue in some of the Indian Universities.. 
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The ostensible object of the Commission is to raise 
tlie standard of examinations, discourage cinmmimr 
and the pernicious a*e of keys and skeletons of text- 
books. 'Bat whether the proposed changes of the 
Commission will help to realise this object, we cannot 
be sanguine. To put a stop to cramming tlie sobjects 
and the text-books prescribed for the examination 
should be vaster in scope and greater in numbr r so 
that students may not easily cram. The compartment 
system to a tolerable extent secured these ends. When 
this beneficient system prevails students will nob be 
hasty to take op their degree. They master the sub- 
jects and have a thorough grasp of the subjects they 
pass. If the compartment sy>tem be abolished and if 
the students be required to pass in all the subjects all 
at ooce and the standard be lowered pIso, the keys and 
skeletons of text-books wdl flourish on account of the 
en con rage roe at given lo them and in their hurry to 
pass the examiuations, students cannot but have re- 
coarse to cramming which the Commission so rightly 
and severely condemns. Should the standard rise, it 
is the duty of the Government that the compartment 
system be established in all tlie provinces and in ell 
the examinations possible. If not, temptations to 
cramming will be increasing and students will pour 
forth all undigested and nnassimilated facts in the 
examination hall which they are destined to forget us 
soon as the ordeal is over. The Commission recommends 
four, namely, English, Classics, Philosophy and 
History or Mathematics, in place of the three subjects 
now brought up, to wit, English, Second language and 
an optional Science Branch, for the B. A.. Degree exami- 
nation. These subjects have no connection with each 
other and we don't see any reason iwhy a student who 
fdils in any one subject should bring up those subjects 
in which he passes also ouce again, Tn abolishing this 
compartment system the Commission defeats the object 
1 it has in view. It will be to a great ad vantage, if this 

system bo adopted in other provinces also- The 
abolition of the compartment system may not affect 
other provinces. So we mast alone buflkle ourselves 
to the c«tuse and strongly protest against this reform- 
ation, rather retrogression of the Commission. 



One peculiar aspect of our University, though 
nnder some undesirable restrictions, is that priva*e 
candidates are not prohibited from appearing to 
University examinations in the Artu course nfc least. 
The Commission recommends only the studeuts to 
appear for the Matriculation in private, if their 
application is countersigned l>y an Inspector of 
Schools. To higher examinations, private studentB 
will not be admitted in future. Those who hsivc taken 
some walks of life and hare entered some official 
career will not hereafter be able to take their degree 
if tbey do not put in a coarse of regular study and 
attendance in some college or other. In Bengal and 
Bombay only tstnderits and teachers are nllowed to 
appear in private for examinations. But that 
restriction does not prevail irr Madras now aud we 
enjoy some privileges. For what all the. Government 
may say, for many a long day these Universities of 
India cannot hope to become teaching Universities; 
they must follow the wake Of the London University 
alone in whose model these were fashioned. Diplomas 
of merit and degrees should be conferred on all 
successful candidates in the examinations. Why 
should a University which to all intents and purposes 
is merely an examining body, though there are 
affi tinted iastitutious attached to it, debar private 
candidates from winning laurels in the" University, if 
they are desirous and fit for them ? 

One curious rale is that students are not allowed to 
transfer themselves from one college to another in the 
middle of their course for any exsmiimtiun. The 
parents of students, on account of their iivccatione, 
may be transported from one placa to another and it 
will not be advisable to part the tender ones front '.he 
protection of their parents or their guard. *ns 
Changes in the staff and the personal circumstances 
of students may necessitate a .transfer and it is not 
reasonable to confine them to tlio college in which 
they fnund admission for the whole of iht-ir course. 

In'the constitution of the Syndic rind Senate, Madras 
will be equally affected. The university will lose its 
independance and will become subservient to the 
Government. The constitution of the. Senate will be 

4 
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considerably clmnged whether it is for good or evil it, 
remains to be seen. Considerable powers are vested in 
the bunds of the Syndic and the Director as Vice- 
chairman becomes a controlling officer all powerful in 
the Executive syndic. Affiliation or disaffiliation of 
colleges, ir-cieases of fees, all depend npnn the mercy 
of the Syndic who draw their inspiration from the 
reports of the Director, Their fiat have no appeal- 
It has been thus f»r pointed out in a short compass 
the mischievous tendencies of the Commission, In 
some respects Madras is more concerned and likely to 
be more affected than other Universities. Let not the 
people of Madras be beguiled by the mere assertions 
that people of this province will not be affected by the 
recommendations of the Commission ; and this un- 
warranted assumption hnsno foundation whatever. It 
is high time to submit our memorials and represent- 
ations to H. E the Viceroy who has kindly invited 
oar discussion. 

A Varsity mat). 

DICKENS' 

A Tale of Two Cities." 



A CRITICISM 

BY 

M J1VA HATHA IO 

Chivies Dickeiis began the composition of A lale of 
Tico cities in April 1839 and finished it in November 
of the fame year. He was already well-advanced 'in 
years mid had established his reputation as a novelist. 
The greater works with which his name and fame are 
usually associated, — Pickirivk, David Grpperjield 
Nichufa* Ni'kleby, and Oliver Twist — we.ro being 
eageily read by ali classes of society, ami Dicken's 
nainu was exercising a potent influence iu the. winds 
of Englishmen. It was aftev he bad earned a name 
for hituielf that he began to write those minor stories 
which were intended to supply the demands of his 
new venture as n. journalist. The first number of his 



journal 'All the yenr Hound' contained the earliest 
instalment of n Tale of Two cities, which took fairly 
seven months for its completion. 

In many respects this tide holds a unique position 
among the novels of Charles Dickens. I«i it we see 
specinl excellences which are generally absent from 
his more reputed works ; and the chief features that 
distinguish hirn as a novelist of a high order and 
contribute most to his success are singularly absent 
from this. With the single exception of Bamnbff 
Radge, it is the only historical novel DiclcenB ever 
attempted to write. 'The storied past' from which, the 
Ariosto of the North drew bis inspiration and 
constructed those skiHul narrative* of historical 
romance had no influence on Dickens, and hence his 
masterpieces are all devoid of that sweet set-off of an 
historical background. In these two novels he made 
au attempt to paint the past with a certain amount of 
success. The absence of plot, which certain critics 
point out as a serious defect that mars the perfection 
of his noted works is in strouge contrast with the well- 
thought-out story and the single central action of 'A 
Tale of Tiro cities. Novels of character as his 
Pickwick and Patid CopperjUld mainly are, this 
picturesque story is purely a novel of incident. The 
most striking difference between this and bis other 
novels seems to be in the entire absence of humour or 
any attempt at humour- A tone of pathetic serious- 
ness pervades the whole narrative, centers all our 
attention ir. one great action and leaves no room for 
light-hearted humour. It contains no fiaely-drawu 
characters, no perfect pictures of real humanity. The 
distinct humanitarian motives which underlie some of 
his best novels aud account a great deal for their popu- 
larity are absent from this tale; and no set purpose of 
correcting Borne social evil or effecting some socud re- 
form ia discernible in this. And Bnally Dickens' 
conception of humanity has undergone a great 
revolution in A TaU of Two <ities from what it is in 
his earlier works. 

The incidents of the novel are phiced oua bintorieal 

back - ground ;aud the author takes the opportunity oi 
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-conveying to the readers en idea of the French 
Revolution. The terrible calamity that befell France 
about the close of the I8th centnry is described with 
Dickens') characteristic love of minutiae; and the 
sucoession of events that slowly, led to the final burst 
■of storm is drawn with great skill nt pieturesqueness. 
Tlui story opens with the description of the condition 
of England and France a few yeais before the 
Revolution. The two countries had, according to the 
novel, attained the climax of misery nod oppression. 
What with the total insecurity of person and property 
and daring burglary in broad day-light, what with 
the ' dreadful' moral condition of the prisons and an 
■unscrupulously Draconian Code that inflicted a 
universal punishment of death on all manner of 
crimes, England was in -a state of disorder and chaos. 
France with an ever-increasing national debt and ex- 
posed to the tyranny of the priestcraft was slowly 
and silently preparing the way for the great crisis. 
Crushed under the overwhelming tyranny of the 
Nobility for centuries, the people were rednced to ex- 
treme poverty ; and want nnd hunger were written on 
eTery face. The aristocracy, ever intent on pleasures 
and wasting money in all luxuries, oppressed the 
people by over-taxation, never listening to any of their 
•grievances. In their haughtiness tbey looked down 
upon the poor with great contempt and treated them 
little better than dogs and rats. The misery and dis- 
order in France was very great, and in the words of 
the author France was 'a crumbling tower of waste, 
mismanagement, extortion, debt, mortgage, oppression, 
hun ger, uakeduess and suffering.' 

'Oie misery and oppression under which the people 
-were long suffering at last proved too much for human 
patience to bear. A feeling of intense hatred grew in 
the minds of the people and they were biding their 
time for vengeance. The wrongs ihey suffered under, 
daily nggravated their hatred for nobility, power and 
Royalty. At last the storm broke and claps of thunder 
announced the spread of devastation everywhere 
The afflicted people mad with rage and poverty, seized 
■everything they could lay hold on, and commeoced 



the Revolution. The Hostile was demolished and the 
prisoners were set free. Royalty and Nobility found 
themselves translated from their stately mansions and 
gorgeous palaces to dark chambers and solitary towers. 
The King of France was tried by the people, found 
guilty of treason, and condemned to death. The reign 
of La Guillotine liegan ; death and devastation were 
spread without pity or remorse and anthoritj tumbled 
down with a crash. Fire completed what the arms 
began and the chateau of Mod seigneur was burnt 
down. The old order of oppression, tyranny and 
honger g» ve place to the new of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, and in plucc of a monarchy oi absolute 
power aided by a capricious Nubility, the Republic 
one and indivisible whs firmly established. 

It is over this historical setting, of the French 
Revolution that the author has constructed his novel. 
In all his other works but one, Dickens deals face ttt 
face with the hard reality of the present; and the 
psst with its fossils and relics has no charms for him. 
It is only in this novel that he attempted to draw the 
past, and even here the awfulnesg of the terrible times 
described, gives little charm to the choice of the 
setting. 

Within this historical frame-work rests a skillfully- 
drawn narrative, the incidents of which. extend over a 
period of 18 years from 1775 to 1793. The characters 
who play their part in the story are directly and in- 
directly connected with the French Revolution unlike 
the other novels of Dickens which contain no definite 
plot. A Tale of Two cities has a comparatively more 
defined plot where a group of characters act and react 
upon one another and work towards a single end. The 
chief passion underlying the story may he said to be 
love in conflict with hatred, and love is exhibited in 
more than one ofi's aspects. But the match ia 
unequal iiud naturally love triumphs iu the end. All 
the actions of the principal characters are calculated 
to preserve the married happiness of Lucie. Events 
so turn out that difficulties rise in the way of her 
attaining the felicity in its fulnrss. Charles D&rnay, 
the nephew of the much-detested Marqnis Errerriondey 
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falls in love wiih Lucie, she returns bis love and they given up their feudal rights sometime before the- 

marry. Dr. Mannette, her father, who has suffered Revolution, and Dickens invests tbem with power till 

terrible wrongs at the hands of the marquis and hence a much later period than they really possessed. And 

has special reasons to hate the Marquis' kinsman lastly, it is highly inartistic to bring one of the 

Daruay, restrains his feelings even though he reco- principal characters to it mean end, Madam Defarge 

gnises him and consents to the marriage merely with ^ tilled by ai] accident, and this procedure of Dickens, 

a view to promote the happiness of his daughter. \ a S pite of his refage in retribution and divine justice 

Mr. Lorrie who has taken care of Lucie from her RS <3 e f encej is a serious flaw in the construction of the 



infancy, takes all the trouble to recover her aged 
father from prison and aa it were back to life, watches 
with anxiety the state ef Darnay in the French prison 
and saves the family by undertaking the hazardous 
flight to England, — all to promote the happiness of 
Lucie. Sydney Carton, whose love towards her turns 
into disinterested affection, makes the greatest sacrifice 
of his life to save her husband and thus preserves her 



plot. 

The other novels of charlea Dickens have been 
remarked to be wanting in plot and they are at best 
novels of character- In Pickwick, for instauce, it is 
hard to find any single action or incident, extending 
over a long space, with which the characters are in" 
separably bound. It contains a world of character* 
with events quite unconnected with one another, So 



happiness. Even Defarge and Miss Pross, though not 

with the fulness of ttrnir heart,-the former afraid of r1so ' DvnA Co PP^ dd is » »°™1 of character. But A 

his wife and the latter not relishing 'Ladybird's' Tale oj Tvo ciHe* is essentially a novel of incident. 



match with any One but her brother Solomon — still 
show their regard for the happiness of Lucie. Only 
Madam Defirge is actuated by hatred to ruin Lucie 



As shown above, it has a definite plot and a connected] 
chain of incidents relating to a single action. The- 
characters nre bound by the incidents, and the inci- 



and Darnay ; and her followers, vengeance and the dents h ? the charactera - *° the words of Dickens, he 
Jaqnes three naturally share her feelings. All these set himself ' the little task of writing a picturesque 
persons, except the last, are impelled by different 



degrees of love towards Lucie. So in this story are 
exhibited this passion in its various nspects, simple 
attachment, devotion, friendship, affection, disinterest- 
edness and love — all different higher or lower forms 



story, rising in every chapter, with characters true t^ 
nature, but whom the story itself should express more 
than they should express themselves by dialogue. J 
mean, in other words, that I fancied a story of incidents- 
might be written, in place of the bestiality that is 



of that single passion that unites heart with heart and writteD UDdtir that P^nee, pounding the characters 

ennobles them both. 0Ut in its ° WQ morbai " and beatin S the[r own intere3t s 

out of them.' 
The story though skilfully and dramatically con- 
ceived, does not reach the height of artistic perfection. It is plain that Dickens wanted to write a Story in 
There are serious draw-backs in the plot, Mr, Lorry which the delineation of character rests more in 
in spite of his boasted fidelity toT^llson's Batik, leaves narrative than in dialogue. In this task he succeeded 
Paris all at ence, at the close of the novel, and gives only partially. Only Sydney Carton and Madam 
no word of explanation. Mr. Stryver a-sists very Defuse indulge rather Iofs in dialogue ; and their 
little in the development of the plot, ai'd he dwindles characters are drawn from their actions in the story - 
away as fast as he comes to our notice. Or. Manette's As regards the other figures, he can hardly be said to 
denunciation becomes applicable to Darnay on the have succeeded in his attempt. Cruncher and miss, 
strength of the casual addition of three words, ' and Pross. express themselves by dialogue rather than by 
(heir descendants.' The French nobility had already their actions.. 'To rely lees upon character than upon 
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incidents,' says Forater, * mi for him a hasardons ex- 
periment. With singular dramatic vivacity, much 
constructive art and with descriptive passages of a 
high order everywhere, there was probably never a 
book by a groat humourist and an artist bo prolific in 
the conception of character, with so little bumonr and 
flo few rcmemhcrablo figures,' 

It ii commonly asked in these historical novels if 
prominence is to be given to the historical action or 
to the love story. In fact the one is so closely 
intertwined with the other that they canootbe 
eaparated. From the not very clear lines which 
Dickens has prefaced to this tale, it appears plausible 
to attach greater importance to the French 
Revolution. He says, 'it bus been one of my hopes to 
add something to the popular and picturesque m«ans 
of understanding that terrible time.' It has after all 
been only his hope and one of his many hopes and not 
hie principal aim. ne has not completely succeeeed 
in realising his hope and this merely makes the 
historical picture secondary to something more 
important. Moreover th<* real power oE a novelist that 
which gives his works an absorbing perennial interest 
i» the picture of human nature that underlies and 
pervades throughout them. 'The romance, the accu- 
mulation of historical facts and local coloring are at 
best accessories, whoso interest will vary with the 
times. 1'he inoidents of a civil war and a French 
Revolution are pleasing at one time and are dismissed 
as unpleasant at another. As the tastes of men vary 
in different times, so also history lose* tw gains 
interest. But the dealings of human nature is 
practically the same at all times. ' Men love, and wen 
bate, they are faithful to their promises and they are 
treacherous, they are sometimes wise and sometimes 
# foolish ; they have alwnys been thus and ever will be 
wj. Any number of risings and social disturbances 
will not affect the elements of human nature and its 
dealings will be ever interesting. Hence the really 
prominent position, in virtoe of its permanent living 
interest, should be given to the affairs of humanity 



and the love story of Lucie and Darney stands onfc 
most prominent, enlumined by the historical setting 
of the French Revolution. 

Another feature that singles oat this novel from 

others of Dickens is the absence of humour- In his 

larger novels his store of humour never seems to have 

exhausted. His two qualities of minute observation 

and the idealisation of special traits have naturally 

led him to indulge freely in the ridicule of odd and 

eccentric habits. They seem to be the great source 

of his humour. It was not because this source was 

drying up that we see no humour in this tale. In 

fact, his humour asserts itself with unmistakable 

vigour in his subsequent longer works. Examples of' 

keen observation are to be met with in every page of 

A Tale nf Tiro cities ; and the idealisation of special 

traits are quite apparent in some of its characters. 

But the real reason seems to lie in, that he found » 

liberal indulgence in humour wonld greatly mar the 

seriousness that runs through the novel. His object 

was not to exclude humour entirely ; for the brutality 

of ' honest ' Jerry, the laconisms of Miss Pross and the 

ruggadness of Bully Stry ver carry a faint echo of 

humour. For the hearty vivacity that is commonly 

met with in I'ickukk, Dickens found there was no 

place in it, and the nature of the plot- and action 

gives no room for humour. 

On the other hand, a distinct note of pathos and 
seriousness rounds all through the tale from start to 
finish. Dr. Manette'a misfortunes in prison and his 
daughter's first meeting with him is pathetically serious. 
Darnay's trial in England and bis misfortunes in 
France are indeed nothing if not * erious and pathetic. 
Sydney Carton's misused career aud lirs final act of 
patiently bearing the doom, awake onr pathetic ad- 
miration. And finally, ihe terrors of tho Frenolr 
Revolution and the spread of the general ruin and 
conflagration in France affect us with a sense of 
tragic seriousness, By the side of these awful notes of 
deep pathos how can it be expected to find the 
pleasant relief of frolic good-humour ? 

5 
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The characters in tbis novel are not f*tuoua either 
for variety or depth of conception. ' The best speci- 
mens of Dickeu's characters,' says Walter Bagekot, 
' are immensely less excellent and belong to an alto- 
gether lower range of intellectual achievements than 
tbe real depiction of actual living men.' They are on 
the whole, exaggerated personifications passing for 
ordinary human beings and caricatures of special 
-«baracteristics. In the wide range, of figures drawn 
by Dickens, extending over several hundreds and 
representing all shades of human Bociety and all 
manner of professions, only two. Bill syke?, and 
Nancy, in the opinion of the same critic, appruach the 
height of 'artistic perfection and can be called distinct- 
ly natural. Characters of tbie type of delineation, it 
is vain to seek for, iu A Tale of tiro cities. They are 
on the whole superficial and greatly wanting in depth 
of conception. You cannot attempt to figure to your 
imagination the existence of persons depicted in this 
novel, being simultaneously affected in your passions, 
will and conscience With solitary exception, they 
do not tonch the tender chords of human natare. They 
are on the whole dull and uninteresting and cannot 
be long remembered. 

Perhaps the only character in this novel that is 
more clearly drawn than the rest, stands more promi- 
nent and claims tbe sympathy and admiration of the 
reader, is Syduey Cartou. He is the combination of 
deep sympathy, unflinching devotion, love and weak- 
ness. He is the noblest example of self sacrifice in 
the whole range of English fiction. He is iid approach- 
ed by any creation of art or nature, in this respect 
Characters of this type, especially female, no doubt 
there are many iu modern English Fiction ; and Jess 
and Reatrica of H. Rider Haggard are not far behind 
him either in motive or action. But few male charac- 
ters arc superior to Carton and he stands out unrivall- 
ed, single in steadfastness and rare in example. 

Sydney Carton is a combination of power and weak, 
iiess, virtue imd vice in one. He is gifted with rare 
intellectual abilities, hut they are rusting nnder great 
weakness. Hi has fallen victim to vice and has 



wasted his energies, If he had gnarded himself from 
the temptations of the world he would have immensely 
benefited himself and the world ; be would have made 
a right use of (rod's bequests and derived pleasure 
and profit Bub he early falls victim to drink. The 
vice lays a strong hold on him and he wastes bis pre_ 
cious gifts. He becomes unmindful of the Future, 
and even hope flies out of the box. Life becomes un- 
interesting and a feeling of strange fatalism sweeps 
him along with the current. He is unable to resist 
it. He finds no good in this world, except wine. A 
great desire comes over him, to forget that he belongs 
to tbis terrestrial Bcheme. Now and then Lis nobler 
nature asserts itself and bis better angel makes him 
eee his position He struggles hard to correct himself 
bnt he is powerless. How desperately be exclaims, 
'I care for no man in tbis earth and no man in tbis 
earth cares for me !' In bis struggle, he is up one 
minute, down the next, now in spirit , now in despon- 
dency. At met he gives up the content as hopeless, 
and 'the man of naturally good abilities, and good 
emotions, incapable of exercising them incapable of 
his own help and bis own happiness, sensible of the 
blight on him resigns himself to let it eat him away.' 
He call.-s himself an incorrigible fellow, asks no ques- 
tions and makes no speculations. 

While strugglirg in this manner an unexpected 
relief comes to him. A ray of light illumines his 
darkened path, and his darmant sool wakes to life- 
Emotion touches his mind and love slowly creeps in. 
In the trial at the Old Baiby, he is the fiist to notice 
Lucie's head dropping upon her father's and send the 
officer to help. When Darney asks him of the state 
of Lucie, he confidently assures him that she wifl do 
well. He quite voluntarily undertakes to carry the 
message of sympathy from barney to her. After the 
trial, when every one i s congratulating Darney, he 
stands aloof leaning against a wall observing Lucie 
and casts a long glance after her. In the scene iu 
which Cartou drinks with Carney love is in full pos- 
session of his heart, and by the end of that scene 
finding that be has n formidable rival in the person 
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before him for ■ those blae eyes' he comes out in plain 
language and aajs, ' you hate the fellow,* But the 
passion lasts only for a moment. He fee& that with 
his wasted life and misdirected energies he is quite 
unworthy of her hands, thit he not only drives along 
h steep plane himself, bat will drag also an innocent 
lady to .misery and destruction- Ho he forthwith 
changes his mind. Lore gives pUce to fervent 
attachment and devotion and lie secretly resolves in 
his foro interna to dedicate his life and all his ener- 
gies to Lacie and those dear to her. Now that be- has 
defined some purpose for this life, he sees before him 
• a mirage of honourable ambition, self-denial and per- 
severance.' Ever afterwards he works with this pur- 
pose in view, and Stryners reiterated counsels to 
marry, tend lo seek Lecie and open his heart to her. 
After conferring with her, hopes of returning life 
come to him,. Her kindness and confident assurances 
inspire him with coorage, 'kindle his forlorn bopei 
into active flame and fan them to bright blazing fire.' 
He reposes bis last confidence of life in her and makes 
a solemn avowal to willingly embrace any sacrifice on 
her behalf- His future attains still more clearness 
when he sees the right moment of action arrive. 
When Darney is thrown in prison and past nil hopes 
of release, when the aged Doctor is qui'e powerless to 
save him, strangely enough bnt with firm deliberation, 
Sydney Carton utters the words, ' Let the Doctor 
play the winning game, I will play the losing game/ 
which may be said to contain the key- note of 
the novel. It is not without an inward chuckle 
that he has grasped the situation and seen where 
his road lies. After the Doctor has played the 
»ame in which success was from the firs,t assured, it i u 
now his turn to take part in a hopeless game and 
ipome ont successful. He sticks to his rond and 
marches on with no more an air of pity, bat of pride 
IIS e all know hie destination. It is sacred sacrifice 
noblest on record, especially when we consider hit. 
uonciensnesE of having turned his misled life to the 
greatest good, contained in these Hlos. 'It is a far, 
Far, better thing that I do, than I huve ever done ; it 



is a fur, far better rest that I go to than I have ever 
known,' 

The prominent trait in Sydney Carton's character is 
self-sacrifice- This quality is inborn in him. In the 
scbrewsbury school when he was a student, lie- olten 
did exercise for other boys and seldom did his own. 
He ii Stryner's 'memory' and assists him in drawing 
ont the substance of the case.*. When he becomes 
attached to Lucie bin natural love of doing good 
makes him seek her confidence and crave for a spe- 
cial privilege of being admitted whenever he goes to 
her. When thia is granted, his attachment multiplies 
manifold and he is waiting to embrace an opportunity 
to repay ber kindness- And at last when it comes 
he gives a noble proof of his inherent good nature. 
Darney the beloved of Lucie is condemned to death. 
There is only oue way of saving him. Carton see3 
that if ever he has to show his self-sacrifice, that 
moment is come. He puts himself in the prisoner's 
place and voluntarily nndergoes the domn to stive 
Luice from misfortune. He is inspired to this heroic 
act by the satisfaction that his life is at least useful 
to promote the prosperity and happiness oE n family 
and by the hope that he will hold a sanctuary in their 
hearts, and in the hearts of their descendants, and 
that his name will be long remembered and ' honored 
of all.' 

Charles Darnay possesses a noble nature by 
birth, but inherits none of the vices of his ancestors. 

His noble mind recoil* at the sight of cruelty ;ind op- 
pression far which his family is responsible. Even 
though he has not oppressed r.ny mnn and had not 
harshly exacted payment of his dues from tho poor, 
still the horror of the deeds that have brought an 
evil reputation to the finely, the suspicions he enter- 
tained of his uncle, the marquis, and his aversion to 
tbe fast-disintegrating French monarchy made him 
renounce his social position and seek a voluntary exile 
in England. There he fulls in love with Lucie, mar- 
ries her and ekes out an honest livelihood as a French 
'_>rtor. His love towards Lucie is not passionate and 
Mind, but tempered by good secse and proper coutrol. 
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No doubt he loves her 'fondly, dearly, disinterestedly 
and devotedly,' B»t he knows her extreme devoted - 
ness to her aged father j and to interfere will, tlimr 
happiness for the i-ake ofhts love is, in hi* opinion, 
basenevs" Here lie show* his truly noble nature. 
His married happiness, coa'inued activity and the 
Tiasicitndee of life th«t follow one another in quick 
succession so completely occupy his time that he in- 
finitely postpones his) desire of deliberating on the 
wisdom of bis having given up his estate and title in 
France.Even though he is the friend and sympHthiser of 
tbe people, yet he has so completly yielded to the force 
of circa Distances at home that he has no time to think 
oF his taking a leading part in a movement for the 
good of the country But the entreaties of an old 
Faithful servant, now in peril coupled with his former 
desire, and his sense of duty to save him from trouble 
hasten hitn to make the desperate resolution of going 
to Paris. Although he knows the then disordered 
state of France, he thinks he can do some little ser- 
vice to his country by asserting tbe claims of mercy 
and humanity and patting a atop to the terrible 
bloodshed. The sneers of his uncle and those of the 
people around him stin? him to the quick, and the 
appeal of an innocent prisoner in danger of death, to 
hi* honor and good name, make him resolve to cross 
the channel. With an internal noble nature, with a 
desire to do good, with a generous mind, with love of 
duty and justice, with affection of a noble order and 
sufficient control, and jealous of his honour, Charles 
Damey mingles the weakness of over-hastiness in 
thought and action, which ofren leads him to trouble. 
Dr. Mannette plays a chief part in the origin, deve- 
lopment and catastrophe of the story. He is an 
energetic mnn, with great firmness of purpose, strength 
of resolution and vigour of action. The state of mind 
of the old Doctor who has suffered under a solitary 
confinement, of 18 years in prison for no crime what- 
ever, who has lost aH hopes and has given himself up 
to despair, is most vividly drawn. The picture is so 
dreadful as to move the reader to utmost compassion. 
The long imprisonment has told upon him both men- 



tally and physically. His head and beard have be 
onmo white, eyes haggard and vacant, voice pi tif ally 
dmidful. A faintness caused by the disuse of hi« 
organ* has come upon him. There is nothing natural 
about him ; he is a machine with mere mechanical 
motion. His miud is all a gap: reason and intelli- 
gence have deserted him and ha has no memory 
When his name is asked he mechanically repeats 
one hundred and five; North Tower.' When be ha*, 
lost all hope and when he has almost forgotten that he 
belongs to human society, help comes to hire miracn 
loosly like rays of light dispelling an eternal gloom. 
He slowly recovers through the soothing influences of! 
his daughter at the sight of whose lovely face and 
golden hair, old remembrances of his wife lights up 
his darkmind. In. course of time his mind attains the 
normal condition. He practises as a doctor and is 
able to recognise Darnay on closer scrutiny. He 
continues well, except on a few occasions, when he is 
troubled, he is distracted, silently walks np nod down 
the room and resort* to his former Occupation of shoe 
making which he has learnt io prison. 

It is not in the province of & literary criticism to 
enter into the deeper questions and ask if the concep- 
tion of the character of Dr. Mannetto is psychologi- 
cally accurate. Is the peculiar state of mind to 
which the doctor in reduced after a long imprisonment 
of 18 years, possible under the conditions described ? 
So far as we are aware, English Fiction presents tbe 
nearest parallel in the case of Defoe's Robinson Cru- 
soe who speat 15 ysare in en uninhabited island. 
Regarding this point, says Sir Leslie Stephen, ' we 
may infer, what is probable from other cases, that a 
man living fifteen years by himself, like Crusoe, 
would either grow mad or sink into the semisavage 
condition.' But Crusoe becomes neither mad, nor 
sinks into savagery. The reason seems to lie in the 
difference of conditions, that whereas the whole mind 
of Crnsoe was absorbed in providing a few physical 
necessaries and he was free to roam about as he liked. 
Dr. Manette was confined to a dark tower from which 
there was no" escape, while his active mind, having 
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nothing to do, was badly preying ttpOD itself- He 
had almost forgotten to speak and had reached the 
verge of madness. But for the shoe-making occu- 
pation which relieved him of a greut deal of menial 
worry, he would have turned completely mad. His 
recovery and subsequent practice at Sobo Square 
strike ns as won Jerfuity sadden and impossible in 
real life. Whatever may have been the force of the 
soothing influences brought to bear upon* him, we 
cannot believe that be would have completely recover- 
ed, considering the dreadfully pitiable state in which 
lie was. His subsequent resorting to shoe-making 
in moments of trouble, in spite of the happiness with 
which he was sorrotmded and more especially his 
repeated demands to give him his work, about the 
close of the tale, thoagh strike as unreal, can be 
explained by, the happiness he enjoyed for full 16 
years has not been, in any way, able to completely 
submerge his terrible sufferings in prison. On the 
whole it can be said, that Dickens is to a great 
extent accurate in his picture of Dr Manette. 

Mr. Lorry is a typical business man with verj 
little of feeling in him. He spends the whole time 
in 'turning an immense pecuniary mangle,' that he 
has no leisure for the excerciae of his feelings. Cal- 
culation has stamped sentiment oat of his heart and 
he is 'a machine' in his own words. He is faithfully 
attached to the Tellson's Bank and theBank's interest 
is always bis. He shows only pity in his anxieties 
to keep the Doctor out of worry and trouble, and he 
neve* alludes to his sufferings lest they should give 
him pain. 

Miss Lucie Manette is the heroine and the cen- 
tral figure of the novel. It is around her all the 
incidents of the story turn. She is a timid and 
tender-hearted girl who, as she grows, increases in 
tenderness. When she learns that her father is alive 
4 she kneels before Lorry. Her mind is not strong 
enough to hear the story of her father's sad condi- 
tion. Her tenderness is shown in a clear light in her 
affection and attachment to her aged father. The 
picture of her stealing silently into her father's sleep- 
is 



ing room the night before her marriage, 'leaning over 
his face worn with better marks of captivity, kissing 
Lis lips, laying her hands on his breast and praying 
that she might ever be as true to him as her love 
aspired to be and as his sorrows deserved/ is most 
touching and beautiful. It eloquently expressed her 
filial devotion. We do cot know anything about her 
relations with Darnay beyond the fact that she loved 
and married him. Her kindness is Been in her ask- 
ing Darnay to show greater consideration to Carton, 
and treat him with more respect. She feels cooipas- 
sioD f;;r his wasted life and earnestly asks him to 
reform, 

MadBtn Defarge is a stout woman of strong and 
fearless character, of a shrewd and ready sense, of 
great determination and composure of manner. In 
her face are stamped firmness and animosity, with a 
brooding eenso of wrong growing with her years, she 
is a tigress with absolutely' no ray of pity. She is 
the most implacable and dreadful figure in the novel 
and her husband, a hot-tempered wine-shop keeper ie 
greatly afraid of her and practically under her in* 
flnence. 

Of tha minor characters, ' the honest tm desman* 
Jerry Cruncher and Miss. Proas claim some notice. 
The latter is a simpleton who allows- herself to be 
cheated by her brother Solomon, but yet wishes he 
should marry Lucie, She is laconic in her speeches 
and has n tendency to exaggerate. She would not 
befriend anybody if no practical benefit to her were 
to come out of it, Jerry is an unscrupulously im- 
pious beiug with a dreadful secret which he fears 
would one day come out. 

It ie the absence of a definite purpose, that ac- 
count* why this tale, in spite of a plot and dramatic 
conception, has not attained a popularity as great as 
his other novels did. The novels of Charles Dickens 
have been called, ' Novels witb a purpose.' He was 
the exponent uf humanitarian movement that began all 
over the civilised world about the beginning of the 
Itfth Centory and whose impulses were chiefly felt in 
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England, to uproot slavery, to reform the prisons and 
to insert ihe rights of suffering humanity. Dickens 
whs the friend of the poor and did all he could to 
remedy the evils under which they suffered and to 
elevate them by sneaking and writing by presiding 
over reform meetings and appealing to inn hearts of 
the pwple in his novels, 'lhe tyranny of the rod in 
schools, the bufferings of the poor in wort house*, and 
lawlessness in prisons, he painted in his Nicholas 
Nickleby, Oliver Twist and other novels aud called 
for immediate reform. But in A Tab; of Two Cities, 
he pointed out no evil and advocates no Teform. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that he teaches a 
sound moral lesson. From his endeavour to correct 
the common-place social evils of a particular time that 
affect onlv a portion of human society, he rises up to 
preach a sound moral lesson, serviceable at all times 
and to all humanity in general, and illustrates it by 
means of a practical example. ' I am the resurrection 
and the life/ saith the Lord, 'he that believth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall ye live: and whoso- 
ever liveth aud believeth in me, shall never die-' This 
is the text of his sermon. He conveys through Sydney 
Carton the same doctrine which nineteen hundred 
years aj«o, that poor son of a Nazei-ath carpenter 
taught, by laying down his life, for the people whom 
he loved so well, namely, " It is faith and faith alone 
that leads on to higher and nobler things in this 
world ; and it is faith and faith alone that leads one 
to the next." 

Dickens 1 conception of man has undergone a re- 
volution in A tale of two cities. He seldom fails to 
invest his characters with some one touch of eccentri- 
city or other. In his opinion, men nre mere bundles 
of humours, distinguishable from one another by some 
special kind of oddity which is not the same in all. 
He is like the keeper of a menagerie, who brings out 
one animal after another on- the stage, makes them 
play their pranks and amuses tha spectators by excit- 
ing their laughter. Dickens' one aim is to amuse the 
audience and when he has made sufRcitnt provision 
for it he is satisfied. The immense complexity of the 



ho man mind with its rich diversity of fancies, motives 
and emotions has no meaning for him ; and lie is like 
a traveller who returns satisfied at having eeen the 
portals of a beautiful city without ever having had 
so much as a peep inside. But in A tale of two 
Cities he quite unconsciously peeps a littie into the 
unseen. He catches Bight of a few spikes and towers 
and trees to represent them. He has understood that 
man is something more than a mere ' bundle of 
humours' that he has something nnperishable in him 
which sways his feelings and actions and that he should 
yearn fnr something more noble and eternal than the 
transitory shadows of things earthly. In seeing this 
he in the words of a critic in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
has stepped from the region of Scott into that of 
Shakespeare. Be it ever so little, it is significant. 
But even here he is not completely rid of hie earlier 
notions. With the complimentary epithet of Jackal 
bestowed upon the heroic figure of Sydney Carton 
and with the unscrupulous comparison of Jerry to a 
monkey., with these in our minds, it mast be confessed 
that he errs unconsciously into the right path. 

The Novel contains many descriptive passages 
of a high order. The e/ents of the Freoeh revolution 
aud the. tyranny of the nobility in France are drawn 
with great vividness. The description of the stormy 
evening in Soho is beautiful. The Sketch of Dover 
and the condition of St Antoiue before and after the 
storm apart from their veracity, show great skill or 
description. But on the whole, none of these can 
pretend to rank with his really fine specimens, for 
instance with the picture of tha death-scene in Dombey 
and son or with Pickwick at the review and his chase 
after his hat. 

Charles Dickens has, in the construction of this 
novel, blended the two elements of the Real and the 
Ideal. In the history of the development of English 
fiction he ocenpies the period of realistic reaction 
between Scott and Thackeray. The romances of J 
Sir Walter Scott have made him an idealist of a high 
order. He is real only so tar aa every other novelist 
ought to be, in his fidelity to nature for the portrayal 
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of scenes and character. Dickens who succeeded Scott 
and preceded Thackeray shares naturally the disposition 
of both. He is real and at the same time ideal His 
idealism does not reach the extreme of chivalrous 
romance and knight - erraDtry, 'The difference bet- 
ween romance and idealism', says Mr. Cross, 'can be 
best understood by bringing' into juxtaposition nny 
one of Scott's novels aud A tale of Two Citie* 1 . Ele- 
ments of idealism to be found everywhere in A Tale 
of Tiro Cities- The picture of the French Revolution 
which in the opinion of Mathew in incorrect, the depic- 
tion of an unnatural type oi a Marquis, the discrip- 
tion of the poverty of the people of St. Antoine, which 
is plainly incredible and the surprisingly rapid re" 
covery of the Doctor, all border on the unreal. Even 
the conduct of Sjdney Carton who without any clear 
motives gives up his life, urged by an innate propen- 
sity to do good, ia something angelic, uoheard of and 
seldom Been in real life. 

With his natural proneness to exaggeration of 
which there is a legitimate share ia A Tale of Two 
Cities, Dickens is cleariy ideal in its characters and 
incidents. Bat his idealism is not without a tinge of 
realism in it. fie always Bees things through a mini- 
fying glass. His descriptions and characters, stript 
of their over-growth of fancy and imagination are 
nothing but real pictures. Every thing he has des- 
cribed, the Mail Coach, the Revolution, the French 
Noble, the Bauking house etc, are of course suggested 
by actual state of things, and the characters most of 
them, though not deeply conceived, are yet natural 
and drawn from the real life. His physiognomy of 
the French workman, according to Prof. Ward is 
remarkably accurate. He might perhaps be entirely 
real, if he had been less anxious for it. So, in trying 
to be too real he goes to the opposite extreme of ideal. 

"In conclusion it is well to fix the place which this 
tale occupies among the novels of Charles Dickens. 
For depth aud variety of character, a store of striking 
situations and an inexhaustible fund of humour, it is 
certainly inferior to Picltwick. It has no autobiogra- 
phical interest and no faithful reproduction of a 
particular age as David Copperfield has. In pciat of 
a definite purpose, an attempt to correct the social 
j and political evils of the times, it cannot be compared 
with OUveT Twwi and Nicholas Nickleby. As an 
interesting little story, in which the domestic life of 
a few simple private people is interwoven with the 
outbreak of a terrible public event, as a d ramatically 



drawa work of mncb constructive art and as an 
attempt at sounding the complex mysteries of human 
nature it deserves a special place. We may add what 
was said by an American critic 'Its portrayal of the 
noble natured castaway makes it an almost peerless 
book in modern literature, and gives it a place among 
the highest examples of literary art. There is not a 
grander, leveiier figure tlian the self- wrecked, self- 
devoted Sydney. Carten in Literature or Histnry. And 
the Story itself is SO noble in its spirit, so grand and 
graphic in its style, and filled with a pathos so pro- 
found and simple that it deserves and will surely take 
a place among the great serious work of imagination. 

M. JIVA RATXAM. 



JOSEPH SASTRY 



The Translation of Harihara Sastry 
into Joseph Hariharan. 

OB 

@he (§tory of a (§titden? ^rahmin-^onxiert. 
CHAPTER. T. 

Domestic food is wholesome though 'tie home)^, 
And foreign dainties poisonous though tasteful. 

The French Courtezan. 
jNE eventful evening in the life of our young hero, 
a respectable gentleman whose countenance bore 
the stamp of seemingly three score was leisurely loung- 
ing on a reclining chair in the spacious hall of the 
second story of a handsome house, considered to 
be the best in the pretty large and thickly populated 
Indian Village it was located in. Hoisted up in hia 
hand wavered a newspaper held topsy-turvv; far off 
fixed his eyes most thoughtfully to the ceiling, bes- 
poke a heavy heart within. There stood before 
him a lady of middle age with downward looks cast 
frowniogly on the floor while rested her left hand on 
a table that bent beneath a few bundles of respectably 
worn sheets of paper besides an old Office-box 
with *'R. NATESA SASTRY, B. A.," painted thereon. 
He was evidently conversing with her on some 
momentoos matter. 

Ay f— —Ay ! " aaid llr. Nabesa Sastry »ith un- 
usual resolution assuming at once as if automatically 
lifted up an erect sitting posture and hauling in a lung- 
ful of air, "I have, my dear, made up my mind to stud 
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Hariharan to the metropolis ere the season prows a 
fortnight older, and in time to meet the opeuing of 
the college. " 

" Whut, " interrogated Kamalam shaking off her 
limbs bs if the words had paraliaed them and stand- 
ing straight, " Sfcnd him alone? " 

** Yes/' he answered agitatingly " yes for the 

present we cannot risk residing in town nor can we — " 

" Does yourtre include me also ? What ! to live 
far from my darling! I 1- 1 can't " 

As she stammered the words, her right hand caught 
np the skirt of herSori hanging in loose-elegance abou t 
her body and sponged off the briny dewy drops that 
dad already begun to collect about her sparkling eyes 
that threatened a heavy shower should any thooght 
more upon tbe subject flash further in her mind. 
After a painful pause she calmly continued in an 
earnest imploring voiee : 

" Let him be content with such education and in- 
struction as this village affords and let not for any- 
thing his educational enterprises extend beyond our 
fire-side, however petty and poor it may prove. " 

The seriousness that sat on his brow when he 
first introduced the topic seemingly subsided ; and was 
visible in its place a warm wish to ran the subject 
through a calm consideration and submit if possible 
to the anatomy of argument with the proviso aa their 
out-come a result most once for all be recorded and 
acted up to. 

"We are living/' spoke Mr. Sastriar persuadingly 
in attainment of the aforesaid object, "We are living 
unfortunately at a time when English education has 
become the sole end and aim of every one— the strong- 
struggled -for salvation of every mortal in this nether 
world. Will not our son, therefore, curse me if I 
myself should shnt against him the gates of such 
a salvation? Ah ! that's what pains me most-" 

Kamalummal pondered puzzlingly. The metaphor 
had, it seerad, proved too hard for the digesbioii'of her 
delicate intellect, while the truth, his bitter experience 
had searched and sifted up was beyond her belief. 
As leeclies and the like halt at each remove and 
store strength to advance, the pause Kam&laitim&l 
caused aimed her with improved energy to encounter 
the conversation. 

"Curse youl" eohoed the fair stepping a. few t ,„ces in 
front. " Why should he ? Have you not already taught 



him the divine literature that had enthroned our 
fathers in lasting fame ? Let him therefore remain 
with us in the villnge and continue to imbibe that 

to his fill which you have only tasted. Spare hia 
tongue from the pollution that a study of that vil» 
language will stain with. God has fortunately placed 
us in more congenial circumstances ; my bou may 
therefore be, as he is, a little prince. He has not to 
hang upon his relations, nor woo exertions for bread. 
Why then do you wish to burden him with a foreign 
education. The wind — the life-less wind — 'is more 
steady than your mind. Scarcely had a, couple of 
weeks gone by, since has the subject been well venti- 
lated by a detailed discussion. I remember how 
you nodded approval at the time and even went to 
the length of crediting my Bex with some sense ! 
Alas for the thousand and-oneth time does this stale- 
story stare on us." 

" Patience ! Listen to me, my dear, yes, it is as you 
Bay a twice-told tale; bnt it is of such a .weighty 
nature that we cannot afford to trifle with it. Every- 
thing must be done betimes. To have a bow-like- 
bough we must bend the twig and not the tree. 
Ten years hence our boy cannot, even if he will, learn 
a fUDgle syllable. How can we let slip this golden 
opportunity and rear a dunce of htm? How proudly yort 
speak of our wealth ! It must aid him to obtain tbe- 
beBt education rather than prevent him from pos- 
sessing it." 

In truth for want of a healthy purse my parents de- 
nied me the benefit of a law-course and deprived me of 
being a successful Vakil, Soon after my graduation 
the maintenance of the family sat heavy on me and 
drove me to the necessity of accepting a fifteen 
rupee post in the Collectorate. Ah I what were the- 
humiliations of the place. How would I have pre- 
ferred the horrors of a hell ! How I shudder at the 
bare thought of them. Being a novice I was often- 
over-burdened with the work of rhe idle clerks. A 
part of my paltry pay went to enrich the head clerk's 
purse to silence his cruel-complaining tongue. How 
often have I been sworn at sind loaded with heavy 
reproaches, and all, only for having gone perhaps a few 
minutes beyond the time, or copied a document slowly 
or given room for corrections therein. Many were 
the times I was threatened with dismissal. Oh, my 
dear 1 Snch were the rungs of the ladder, I patiently 
laboured up through. How warmly I wished in 
those dreadful days to be freed from the drudgery. 
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Id the few momenta I *u able to snatch from the 
thraldom of the desk, I designed plane to bring up 

my son if ever I should be blessed with one— — 

for, bo hopeless I was at the time — to one of the 'learned 
professions' and my icclinatioia. interested them- 
«elve< in the study of law. A quarter of a century 
has rolled by. My present circumstances — thank God 

for them favonr the realisation of those long 

■oberished hopes which I once despaired to be no 
better than dreams. Bat it is evident yon will not ." 

" Those hard days have died" spoke the lady in a 
-conquered tone " and with them bury your schemes 
since they have been the creations of an idle or vexed 
brain/' 

"Nay \ call them not so. Believe me, Kamalam, 

Riches have wings; the more ignorant and unaquaicted 

with the real worth of them we are, the sooner will 

■they fly away from OB. How will bis st*y in town 

affect as, is what I can't comprehend. Set aside your 

blind womanly love for him and spare him for better 

-things. Is it not the love I bear for him and the in- 

-terest I have taken for his fnture peace and prosperi" 

ty that prompt me to adopt such a proceedure, how- 

ever uncongenial it may appear to yon. Too see, 

therefore, my affection for him is no lass warm than 

years. Bid farewell, my dear, for all these vain 

altercations and anxieties " 

" Why then shonld you take me iuto yonr consul- 
tations at all ? Act up to yonr own views and fend 
yonr son over the waves to London. What has this 
wretched woman, the *port of yonr whims and 
wits, to do with it. Neither yon nor I, why none 
among the mortals, oan deface the writ of Fate on that 
poor child's head ; of what avail will, therefore, he my 
intercession on his behalf ? Oh ! How wonld I wish 
lie was not at all born ! Why as for that myself a bar- 
den of theearth— adisapprover of your designs. Alas! 
Fa<e 1 Have mercy oc me and on that only child. Pray 
inflict on me no more of this unwelcome and tedious 
topic. It is ao grating on my ear — so freezing my 
heart and bo benumbing my senses. And yon, as his 
father, are at unlimited liberty tc experiment your 
schemes on him and submit him to unspeakable suf- 
ferings. As for me how gladly would I woo the woes of 
a wilderness to born the rest of nay 

' Patience poor woman I There ia no use of sighiDg — 
one of the most conspicuous characteristics of your sex. 
Master your courage and leave the future to God. Be, 
IS -_. 



the Lord of the universe, the Parent of the peasant and 
the prince and the mighty Dispenser of destinies, will 
guard snd gnide our son wherever he be. Does He 
not feed the frog buried in the bosom of a rock or 
warm the animals inhabiting the far frozen north? 
Why don't you resign, therefore, all apathies and 
anxieties anchoring down in your heart in His healing 
helping hinds 7 Don't torment yourself with fancied 
ills, nor be pleased with airy good. Behave like a 
mother and plead not like a fool." 

" It is easier even for a fool to philosophise than 
for a sage — *' 

The further utterance of Kamalammal whs Inaudi- 
ble checked by the sudden appearence of her only son 
who just then returned from the day's thraldom of 
book birch and master. 

He was a sprightly youth of about fifteen with 
a handsome appearence and engaging manners. He 
was tt-o sober, clever, and intelligent for his years 
and hud a fund of gentle humour, sharp wit, and 
curious information with which he entertained even 
the most unwilling grey heads of the place, so much so, 
that he was looked upon by elderly men as a prodigy 
and adored by boys of his age as an oracle. And 
was it often said of him : he 

" Delivers in such apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales 
And younger hearings are quite ravished, 
So sweet and voluble in his discourse". 

His exterior was no less attractive. His soft; 
snowy face reflected a soul pure and pious within and 
a heart ki jd and courageous. The deep dark eyea 
glowed with intelligence and caution. His glossy 
curling hair supplemented his beauty, while his several 
symmetrical features bore testimony to the high artis- 
tic and aesthetic altitude of the marvellous Maker. 

No sooner had Hariharan (for, it was his name) 
entered the room than he perceived with his natural 
keenness the unusual melancholy and disturbed 
looks on the faces of his parents. His joyful counte- 
nance suddenly changed, a serious doubt darkened 
hia smiling face. Fearing that the boy — in their 
estimation a child — might also be infected with what 
then prevailed in tbe room, " come my darling !" 
said Kamalammal, as she hastened with Hariharan 
one of the room: "and tell me what you were taught 
to-day and leave your father alone as he is busily 
planning schemes to realise his old dreams." 



so 
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The words " schemes" and " dreams" referred to 
by his mother struck hard the chord of agitation in 
the unmatured mind. He focusscd, however, all his 
wit to decipher them as his mother hurried with him 
od to the terrace. 

The darkness that intervened the setting of the son 
and the rising of the moon slowly vanished. Fair 
Luna sprend her snowy Sari on flowery fields and 
crystal current.*, on temple towers abd crumbled cot- 
tages, and on high" hillocks and verdant vnileys- The 
circling stretches of paddy-fields, rich with ripe 
corn, and set rocking by the gentle zephyr looked 
like a silent ses of gold. In the distant lake that lay 
Bleeping, and on whose glassy surface was reflected 
the moon's unsteady disc, the wanton fishes leapt up 
now »nd ihen, like the sudden jerkings of the limbs 
produced by the deep emotions of midnight dreams. 
The waters in the long and winding rill, that guarded. 
the northern frontier of this lovely village, flowed 
murmuring like pilgrims, who, afraid of the summer 
sun perform their destined journey by moon-light, 
and chat on to cheat the weary wny. The, cur- 
rents that ran kissing the banks and filling the 
small openings and touching the drooping hranchen 
seemed to linger, where they could, to escape the 
general doom of being hurried on and lost in tha 
eternal deep. It was altogether a lovely sight; and 
both animate — save the thief — and inanimate nature 
here below richly enjoyed what Phoebe generously 
bestowed on them that evening. 

Mrs. and Master Natefi a Saslry sat reclining on a 
slab in the moon-lit third story of their snperb man- 
sion. Aft*-r a few form nl questions Kamalammal found 
herself loo agitated to continue the conversation any 
longer, though sbe wished very much to divert the 
yonng micd. The sensitive lad smelt her uneasiness. 
The moon shone in vain upon them, nor did they note 
the gentle breeze that fanned them softly. 

The feelings of doubt and dismay were so wonnd 
up in his bosom that a continuous compression was 
considered neither permissible nor possible, which 
prompted therefore, his heart to leap unconciously on 
his tongue : — 

"Are you indisposed to-day, marc ma ?" inquired 
the child in a faltering tone. " Why then this 
cessation, this breach in our -daily programme ; von 
did not, as you would, enliven me with a story or two 



to shorten these evening hours. What should have- 
cast you, as you seem to be, in such a gloomy gulf; 

of grief?" 

There was a strong struggle in Kamalamtnal to sup- 
press suddenly tb$ Borrow which she thought lay 
sufficiently concealed from her son. With the haste,, 
natural in men who, speed to offer an apology if their 
gailt were discovered, she poured forth : — 

No, my child, nothing of the kind- I was Injuring 
all the while what would interest you most and teach 
you the best moral ; but comes the story of " How 
dishonesty succeeded where honesty failed" for this- 
evening's narration" With no more words either 
as explanatory or preparatory sbe introduced the 
following fable: — 

"In days long gone by 

No story is of recent birth ; ali belong to the golden 
age" interposed the young critic — 

In days long gone by, in the ancient town of 
Thirukodanthy there dewelt,. with her only bod 
Govind, Savitri a woman of Komatti community. She 
lost her bnsband ere her summers had completely 
flownby. To her brother, a merchant of the place she 
consigned the care of the education and instruction 
of her son. The boy had in him, in conformity with 
his caste, frugal habits and speculative dispositions. 
The young widow was irresistably inclined to walk 
her son in the foot prints of hia father. In pursuance 
of the woman's wish, Govind, when mau-hood dawned 
on him started a small trade, kept a shop of sundry 
articles. Being a raw hand he failed in a few months. 
He began another with a fresh capital and hoped 
against hope, of regaining his lost wealth. The 
second was no better than the first- He met with; 
the same fate in all his mercantile enterprises and 
grew poorer by each failure which, at last stranded 
him in a state where he had to struggle hard for his 
very existence. Sanguinary and speculative as onr 
hero, was he struck upon a more solid scheme;, 
and pledged the few ornaments that survived the 
pecuniary wreck. With the money thus raised he 
bought a firm-knit good looking goat." 

" Ah ! you unfortunate Xomatti, yon bought after 
all a Goat, what to do with it.* Funny— indeed — curi- 
ous — with these incoheieur eiprt;°ions exclaimed 
H&riharan and his smile stretched itself into & load- 
laughter. 
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" Ho brought home and grew it fatter fed with the 
grass in the common and the green leaves of the trees 
on the Local Fund Hoad known now as such. 

He wenjt early every morning to the Cauvery, 
washed his person and his companion and most 
religiously besmeared his body and that of the goat 
with the sacred ash in stripes of three while his lip? 
quivered a* if Man tram* flowed oat through them. 
Shutting his eyes he stood speechless with the animal 
by his side facing the rising son. This done, he roun- 
ded the sacred Aswatha t Ficus rdigiaxa. 

No Shastra, do principle of any religion, extant 
or extinguished, advocated the action of this curious 
ceremony. The regular repetition of such an nnuuder- 
standable observance puzzled the public anil inspired 
awe and admiration. In the same city lived a 
wealthy Vellalah woman who had long remained child- 
less in spite of various prayers and pilgrimages and 
rites and repentances. Daring her daily baths she saw 
Govind and his cartons companion and took them for 
divine creatures at whose hands her complaint might 
reap redress. She craved .therefore, for an interview 
with the supposed Sadhu. Thus it chanced that Govind 
was one duy alone with Lis goat, when approaching 
most reverentially she prostrated at his sacred feet and 
in a pitiable voice tuned out her melody. Govind's heart 
heaved with joy. The time he longed for was come 
—come moat unexpectedly and amorously the tide of 
fortune after an awefully long absence. With all 
ceremonial calm and composure of a genuine Togee 
the canning Komatti opened bis eyes and surveyed the 
fair feminine figure standing before him in a pious 

* posture with doubt and distress darkening ber brow. 
"I know what brought you here," spoke the counter- 
feit very majestically, "Take this heaveuly creature 
and keep him with you fur forty days and you will 
obtain the consummation of your desire. He is a divine 
gift of a Rishi and as a proof of my gratitude I have 
promised him two thousand Pagodas." 

This said he shut his eyes and sunk more ostentatio- 

* nsly into his mysterious meditation. l J uffed with the 
hopes of a promised cure the patient ran home and 
returned with the money. The jingling sound of the 

J silver threw open his eye-lids and flooded his heart with 
joy With much pretended reluctance he received the 
price and in return gave the goat with profuse bless- 
ings. He could no lunger live there. Forty days more his 
deceit will be discovered, when disgrace and distress 
shall await him, and to escape them the necessity of 



forsaking his home was imperative. He safely secur- 
ed the ill got-wealih round bis waist and speeded on 
in search of a new settlement. At one time he crossed 
a river, at another a wild ' waste expanding to the 
skies' and until nt last his eyes encountered the 
f rightfnl sight of a tigress. After a short service his 
heels Tailed him and his heart was shrouded in sor- 
row. The fear of death hovered over him. He ran 
round a big palmyra. The beast pursued her prey. 
He felt the warmth of her breath blowing on his back. 
Driven by deep despair, the knave by a dexterous 
manipulation caught firm the two fore-legs of his op- 
ponent as the tree stood between them protecting him 
from imminent danger. His right hand linked to her 
left, her left linked to his right, was just enough to 
gird the stem of the tree. In this onpleaaant position 
they placed round and ronnd till -the hard saw -J ike 
exterior of the bark clothing the stem strikiag ag« 
ainet the skin of the animal tamed her fury and loosened 
the hold of the purse that girt the manly waist and the 
silver therein was strewed down on the track. A healthy 
— no lees wealthy — Mahamodau happening to ride that 
way was surprised at this strange scene. Ha got down 
and enquired the cause of this peculiar procaedure. 
Gorind came with another oppurtunity to display hia 
deception and made the following reply :■ — 

" Oh .' Saheb, a curious animal ten rounds with her— 
there drops a coin — a costly coin from the neck, there 
from the bleeding part. Look down, the harvest 
of my toil, but tired I am." 

The Saheb : — Will you leave her then to me ?■ 

Govind (glad at heart) : — No — Not at all ? 

The Saheb: — I say take all the money ground 
down by you. 

Govind: — Add your horse to the bargain. 
The Saheb a little hesitated; but the hope of pos- 
sessing a powerful profit by tbe transaction dawned 
on him and he wasted no time in nodding full cod tut. 
The Mahamudan who fell a victim to the treachery of 
our hero hastily took bold of the tigress's bauds. 
Govind mounted up and galloped off witU joy and 
triumpli. Kvening set in , Govind g»t in a village and 
sought the house of a rich prostitute for shelter which 
was for n few Pagoda* to be had. He aiked the 
permission of the mistress to bring the horse into the 
house for the night and had it, About midnight when 
slumber steeped the lady's senses in unconciousness 
he stole from his bed and buried the Pagodas he had. 
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in the dung he found near his horse. An hour after- 
wards he awoke the mistress and requested her to wash 
off the dung with & pot of water which she did and 
found most amazingly a heap of silver. Phe per- 
sistently persoaded him to part with the horse and 
bid his best price for the same. He frowned at first 
at the very idea, but her repeated reques's wrung 
out confent. The sale secured him 500 pagodas more. 
He left her instructions that, should the dung 
contain no coin to apply pressure to the stomach of 
the horse and wenton his way with a heavier purse and 
a guiltier conscience. He reached safe at last a vill- 
age remote from his own town, took up lodgings and 
wedded a wife. But he wasnot allowed lougto enjoy the 
sweets of his iipw home , for his victims, the VeUalah 
woman who paid heavily for a goat, the Mahamodan 
who after a time saw nothing but the tigress drop 
down dead and the prostitute, who, in obedience to his 
prescription squeezed the stomach and killed the animal 
which yielded no silver, all came and demanded pay- 
ment. He invited them to his house, in their piesence 
called in his mother, who was then very old, strewed 
some sacred ashes on her, and threw ber up on to the 
terrace by oue side; down jumped suddenly a girl in 
her teens richly decorated with ornaments by another. 
This contrivance greatly confused them. He said that 
the convertion of an old woman into a young wealthy 
girl was due to the virtue of the ash he owned. 
They were very willing to receive the ash for the 
money dje. Bach hastened horafs where each had a 
very old mother to experiment upon." 

Hariharau burst out into a hoistrous laughter and 
exclitimGd : — ,( I gness what the resnlt was. Ah ! each 
committed the cruel crime of murdering their own 
mother. Is it not 1" 

" Of coursa the result grieved them mnch and kind- 
led afresh their wrath. With a cry of vengeance 
they came up to him, bound him hand and foot and 
enclosed him in a big bag without paying heed to 
his remonstrances. The thief! carried him on their 
beads, thought to put a period to his roguery by cast- 
ing him off into the ocean. On their way they halted 
at a place to satisfy their hunger and bore down tbe 
"burden. Each in turn asked the other to stay and 
watch the bag, but union is scarcely to be found 
among the Hindus, and the result wasGovind was left 
to himself He saw through a hole an old shepherd 
standing at a short distance nnd shouted out to him. Ho 
came and was asked to untie the bag, the hrvnd and 



the foot- Having done so, tlie shepherd who was 
a hunchback inquired why he was packed so. 

Govind: — Ami now alright? I was like yotirself a 
hunohback before this. 

No sooner had the old patient heard those words 
than he himself entered into the bag and requested 
him to bind as was formerly done. This added 
another rose to the vile victorious wreath he originally 
wore. The Mahamodan with the others found the bag 
safe in the place it was left at, carried it and threw it 
in the sea to their greatest joy ." 

"How innocence suffers," said Hariharan, '- while 
gilt triumphs. A very bad world it is Well what 
became of the Komatti 1" 

"On their way back from the sea they met him and 
thought he was armed'with some supernatural power 
to escape as he has ddbe, even death. Thus yoa see 
how dishonesty succeeded where honesty failed." 

The story ceased, tbe thoughts of the evening 
conversation rushed into her mind again and there a 
solemn silence reigned supreme once more. 

It was past eight; Mottai, the old cook, having done 
his kitchen-work waited every moment the arrival of 
the master and mistress who, he probably thought, 
had been out. The vessel of water, left for Sastriar's 
Sandiavanthntiam which would always be punctually 
done at seven, lay untouched. There was not a stir in the 
house; an awful calm prevailed. He then went 
upstairs and where to his great surprise, saw mother 
and son for the first time hold, as it were, a vow of 
silence: his presence, was unnoticed; he feared to 
disturb them and stole himself back. Even the old 
grandmother, the mother of Kamalammal, whom 
rheumatism generally kept awake all night was then 
found snoring. 

Mr- Sastriar at last, by an effort, left his dejected 
seat and performed though late, his evening ablution. 
He then asked his servant for his son and wife who 
were accordingly called for. The leaves were spread 
and they wasted no time in sitting down to them. 
The gloomy occupants of their mind bad so blunted 
the usual sharpness of their appetite, that heaps of 
victuals and eatables were left laden on their leaves to 
conform the truth. Supper was thus over and the 
elders retired. 

Hariharan sat, as usual, book in hand to learn hi-J 
lessons but hiVlieavy heart often drew bis attention. 
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•way, and he desired to drown hia uneasiness in a 
sound sleep. Throwing aside his book he soon re- 
signed himself to the embrace of Morpheus 

White the interior of the house assumed such an 
unwelcome aspect there waited without Mr. Krishna- 
machariar and Mr. Ramaswamy Iyer to timely take 
their places in the Convertazione that would, engage 
them an hour or so preceding the period of slumber. 
Messrs. Natssa Sastry, Krishnii machariar, and Rama- 
swamy Iyer clung to one common nativity — the Indian 
village whence springs out our plot. Their official 
retirement had buried them in the quietude of n coun- 
try life after many Bummers of laborious toil in the 
tumult of a town. Childhood saw them sport toge- 
ther, youth watched them sit in the same bench and 
study, but mm-hood murmured that official atmos- 
phere had dissembled them, and age, however, assem- 
bled them to enjoy their well-procured pensions in 
calmness and contentment. 

" Wtll ! Ramn," enquired earnestly Mr. Krishna- 
macliariar, wlnle his left hand rounded his big pump- 
kin-tike belly which the supper had swollen to its 
utmost capacity and the teeth, the tongue and the lips 
with their combined efforts had chewed the pan and 
the betel, " what detains Natesnn so long within ? 
Is the old chap captivated by his wife's bewitching 
charms J I wonder ! " 

" Karnalam ! is she not the third wife ?" responded 
Mr. Ramaswamy Iyer as he spread his dhothi over 
hia bony body that had hitherto beeu b <re and drew 
nearer hia chair " Two have died. Is in'c " 

At this stage appeared on the scene a tall person 
with a flowing beard and work-worn limbs, having 
a dyed piece of cloth covering the cropped head more 
" inclined 01 baldness " iod a pair of pyes that 
lacked lustre, and whispered to them that a dialogue 
between the master and the mistress in the evening 
had upset the usual tranquility- This informant was 
no other than Hahamud Kadhar, the roost fearing and 
faithful servant of Mr. Sastriar on whose kindness 

* and courtesy some five-and-tweuty years' crimeless 
and continuous chain of Bervice fastened the greatest 

j claim and consideration. This intelligence was no 
less sad than true. Since slumber had stolen on 
their senses they sought their homes postponing 
inquiry for the morrow. 

We have introduced, save Kadh&r, two more pro- 
minent persons one Iyengar (Ghariar) and one Iyer. 
' * U 



Who they are, what they are, and why are they come 
within the pale of our plot with other detailed des- 
criptions deemed deserving, shall be seen sprioked an.l 
scattered over the pages of the succeeding chapter!. 

M- HAS! SaKIAH, 

(2b be Continued}. 



SOME TAMIL BOOKS. 



" ffu.r/fsfo-air K9ar«5" is a Tamil novel and is no 
unwelcome addition to the slender body of the litera- 
ture of that kind that at present exists in Tamil. 
The work is a free rendering of an English Novel . 
the translation reflects great credit 011 the author, 
Mr. P, V Sabapathy Murialiar, who commands a 
simple flowing Tamil style, while tho general get up 
of the book {which is published by Mr. Vaiknnda 
Nadar) leaves little to be desired. The Novel is full 
of daring situation, thrilling incidents, and perilous 
adventures; and the plot, sufficiently complex, sustains 
the interest of the reader to the end. While encour- 
aging Mr. Mndiiliar to follow up this first work of his 
by other novels and stories, we would fain recom- 
mend him to choose for translation novels of .1 healthier 
class than that to which Reynolds's Soldier's wife 
belongs. 

+ # 

We owe an apology to Mr. V. M. Swamy, b.a., for 
Dot noticing earlier bis interesting contribution to 
Tamil philosophical literature, " Samarasa Gnatia 
Chandrika" {fw* gj-f arfijdSsv a). The aim of the 
w.trk is worthy of all praise; and any attempt to 
remove from religious and philosophical discussion 
the mischievous spirit of sectarianism and to help the 
different Hindu sects and schools of philosophy to 
understand and sympathise with each other better 
muBt be always welcome. The author tries to expose 
to our view the rock-bed of truth that underlies vari- 
ous sects and religions, brushing aside all those accre- 
tions which time, the ignorance, and the passions of 
men throw over and conceal it. The " Chandrika " de- 
serves tbe attention of Tamil readeis nod student of 
philosophy ; and is written in a style that is by do 
means wanting in elegance or strength. The get-up of 
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the book is all that can be desired as is usual with all 
booka printed by the enterprising firm of Messia 

Thompson and Cj. 



* 
* # 



Another of the eamo author Mr V M. Swaraj's 
words is " Katnamalika " (a garland of catechetical 
goms). Virions questions that may suggest themselves 
to the mind of an enquiring Hindu are taken up and 
discussed ; and the author, especially when discussing 
problem^ of religion, displays no small ability and 
fertility of thought. #* congratulate the author on 
these two works ; but we hope in future lie will find 
his way to writing in simpler Tamil so that his worka 
may find and appeal to a larger circle of Tamil readers. 



JjIgN Ihe present issue of the Dcepika appears 
&&* the first' chapter of the story of a student 
Brahmin convert under the title, of " Joseph 
Sastry"? the translation of ' Harilxara 
Sastry' into c Joseph Hariharan ' con- 
tributed by Mr. M. Harisankai? of Trichi- 
nopoly. The story 13 yery interesting and 
depict a true picture of the characters that 
appear in the story. The sto y appears in parts 
iu our Journal. 

But as 1 he thread of the story will be inter- 
rupted if published at long intervals, we intend 
bringing it out in a neat 'handy volume contain- 
ing about 160 pp. Double crown 16 mo, before 
the end of November 1902. The price per 
copy is 12 annas. Those who wish to have it 
may apply to the Publisher 'Siddhanta Dcepika', 
161. Broadway Madras- 



The Nrlsimhaprasad Hariprasad 
Bach Metaphysics Prise. 



-w- 



l. "The ■ Nrisimliaprasad Haiiprasad Buch Meta- 
physics Prize" of the value of Rupees 200, shall be 
awarded annually for the beat thesis by a University 
graduate in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 



2. Competitors shull he graduates in Art3 of any 
of tie Universities of India (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
AlVihabad and Punjab) of not more than ten years 
standing from tnr aate of their first receiving any 
degree, on the day prescribed for the sending -in of 
the thesis. 

3. Competition theset will be written in the Eng- 
lish language on th& subject appointed for the current 
year, aud shall be pent in by the writers to the 
Principal of tho Central Hindu College, Benares, on 
or before the 1st day of January E«ch thesis shall 
be sent in a sealed cover together with a declaration 
that it is bona- file the writer's! own composition, and 
also au affidavit countersigned by a local Judicial 
Officer, or by the Principal of the College or Colleges 
with which the competitor his been connected in the 
past, to the effect that the competitor ia a strict 
teetotaler and vegetarian. 

4. The subject of the Essay shall be selected, eash 
ye.ir, from the Philosophies of the East and the Weet 
by (he Managing Committee of the Central Hindu 
College and notified not le^s Thun 12 months before 
the d«y fixed for Fencing in the theses. 

The Judges shall be two in number and shall 
be nominated by the Mannging Committee referred to 
above Their decision shall be announced on tho last 
day of March, three-months after receipt of the theses, 

G. The VrV.e-money will be forwarded to the 
successful competitor immediately after the announce- 
ment of the decision. 

7. The Prize shall not be awarded, unless the 
Judges pronounce an Essay worthy of it. 

8 Should a year pass wilhout the Prize being 
awarded the interest of the Endowment then iemain- 
iog unexpended shall be spent as ihe Board of 
Trustees, Cealral Hind'i College, shall think best 
fitted for furthering the object and purposes of the 
Endowment. 

Subject foe ].0O2. 

{The Essay U be 'sent in 6y January 1st, 1903.) 

' Thi Philosophy of the pnranas— to be worked 
out ia one or more of the 18 Puranas." 

Bss res; ~\ Arthub Richabmcw, 

U*t Dec. 1901. J" Principal, Central Hindu College. 
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tb.ee of knowledge 

OF 

Good and Evil. 



The following passages in the book of Gene- 
sis have ref§rence to the subject in hand- '■ And 
out of the ground made the Lord God to gi*ow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food; the tree of life also in the midst 
of the Garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil" (ii. 9)- "And the Lord God command- 
ed the man saying, ( Of every tree of the 
warden thou mayest freelv eat. But of the tree 
•of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat 
■of it : for in the day that thou eatext thereof 
thou shalt ixtrehj die" (Ii. 16 & 17V ''And they 
-were both naked, the man and his wife, and were 
not ashamed '' (it- 25). '' And the serpent said 
unto the woman "Ye shall not surely die- For 
-God doth know that in the day ye eat there- 
of 4 your eyes shall be opened and ve shall be as 
■Oods, knowing qood and evil. And when the 



woman saw the tree was good for food, that it 
was pleasant to the eyes, a tree to be desired to 
make one wiae 7 she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat, and gi»ve also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat. And the eyes 
of them both were opened and they knew that 
that they were naked." (iii. 4 to 7j. "Unto the 
woman be said, I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception. "' ''In sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life"' (in. 16 
and 17). "And the Lord God said, Behold the 
man is become as one of us to know good and 
evil; and now lest he put forth his hnnd and 
take also of the Lree of life, and eat and live for 
ever. Therefore the Lord God sent him from 
the Garden or Eden (iii 22 & 23). 

And now we ask what are we to understand by 
this stoy? Are we to take it literally, as many 
would suggest, or are we to leave it as a mystery 
too deep for words to explain? And yet this is the 
mystery of mysteries, the original mystery by 
which we came to be born and to die- And or 
Ave to leave this unexplained ? If we can here get 
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should not secure the good in life, and the 
pleasure and, happiness thereof > and avoid the 
evil, and the pain and suffering thereof, and 
the best knowledge that will secure to us 
to attain these ends ? And God's injunction- 
appears stranger, when it is seen that there is 
not only an injunction not to try to know the 
evil, but that there is also an injunction that 
we should not know the good. And to know 
the good, if not to know the evil, must at least 
appear to us to be our duty. And all our moral 
text books and lessons and sermons are intended 
to teach us this duty. And the fruits or acts 
resulting from our knowledge of both good and 
bad are both forbidden to man, and punish- 
ment for disobeying this Law or Word of God is- 
said to be death itself with the further penalty 
of being shut out of partaking of the ever 
lasting Tree of Life. 

And of course that there may be no wrong in> 
our hnowiiig what is good for us andwhat is bad 
and in our desivimj to seek the one and avoid* 
ing the other, provided we can know what is- 
really good and what ia bad, provided we can 
get what we desire and provided also that we 
can fenot&what it is that we mean by the ' us * 
or ' I\ Do all persons understand what will 
realty bring them good and what will bringthem 
evil ? Is every act which gives pleasure at once 
a good, and every act which gives pain a wrong P 
When the child cries for sweets, and struggles 
hard against swallowing a bitter potion is it really 
seeking its good and avoiding evil ? When the 
school-boy chafes under school-discipline and 
desires to sow his own wild oats really 
avoiding pain and seeking pleasure ? Does the 
man of the world when he seeks power and 



a clue to our birth and death, can we not tuereby 
unravel secrets by which we can surely prevent 
our death and rebirth and gain ever lasting life- 
And surely there must be an explanation, for 
the words Tree of life, and Tree of knowledge 
of good and evil cannot be mistaken in their 
real import, and these cannot be identified with 
any earthly tree actually in existence. The 
Tree here is clearly a metaphor signifying 
the soul's True Being in freedom (moksha) and 
its false life in Bhanda, the light and shadow 
of our human existence. As bound up in the 
world, the sum of our existence consists in our 
knowledge of likes and dislikes of what con- 
duces to our pleasure and what gives us pain, 
and our memory of both as Doctor Bain would 
define it, the sense" of similarity aud of diffe- 
rence and retentiveness. That is to say our 
human knowledge is built up from our very 
birth of a series of acts and experiences which 
give us pleasure or pain or makes us indiffe- 
rent and our sense of them, and Desire and 
Will are also slowly built up. The greater the 
pleasure we fancy a certain act or ex- 
perience gives us, the more do we desire its 
repetition or continuance ; the greater the 
pain we apprehend from an act, the more do we 
hate its repetition or continuance. But it hap- 
peus also the greater the pleasure or the pain, 
the more prolonged its continuance, of tener it is 
repeated, the pleasure itself palls and we grow 
callou3 to the pain. Life may therefore be 
divided into a series of acts, or a sequence of 
them, one flowing from another, aud close on 
each, each ueldra? a certain result or experien- 
ce or fruit, be it pleasure or pain, good or evil. 
And God's injunction was that we should not 
eat the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil 

or experience the pleasure or pain which will pelf an< * resorts to all sortofwaystogain that end 
flow from our acts of good and evil in this tree rea '^ seek nis own «J°°d> or w ^en he chafes in 
of worldly life. a prison as result of his previous actions, does 

he think that it is for his good? And then 

And one can ask, why it is we should not again, when we seek pleasure and beyond our 

seek the bent of our inclination, why we means, does not .that really brin? us sufferinc ? 
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More iban all, how many of us do rightly un- 
derstand the T and to which we want to minis- 
ter t To the great majority, the-' I 1 means 
nothing pore than the. bare body, and the exter- 
nal senses, and is not the whole world engaged 
most strenuously in satisfying their bodily 
wants and appetites ? How many do understand 
that they have a moral nature, hjw many 
that they have a spiritual nature t Even when 
we do know that we have a moral nature and 
spiritual nature, how many do try to act up 
to the requirements rf their moral and spiritual 
nature, being more or less dragged and constrain- 
ed by their worldly desire ? In our ideas of 
good and bad, don't we confound our se- 
veral natures, don't we confound with what is 
good for the soul, with what is good for the 
Ixsdy 1 To most of ue, the world and our belly 
is our God and nothing more. 

Whence therefore thi° ^erence in people's 
likes and dislike?, whence their disability to 
suit means to ends and their ignorance of their 
real selves.and mistaking of one for another-' 
Does it not show that there is an original w^ant 
of understanding, a want of power and a want of 
real knowledge, a serious defect in all sorts and 
conditions of men? And when from want of this 
knowledge, the first wrong step is taken, the 
first mistake is made, does it not .lead to a 
series of falls, and succession of mistakes, and 
does not man commit more mistakes in his 
ignorance when he tries to rectify one error 
than when he leaves it alone? 

We do net propose to answer the question 
whence was this defect or ignorance in man, 
and what its nature is &c For our present 
purpose it is enough to know and recognize that 
this defect is in us in one and all ; that we are 
; all full of faults and liable to err at every step. 
And those defects were id Eve, the original wo- 
man, typical of the lower man (Adam meaning 
the Higher life of man, pulled down by the 
lower part of him.) And when Eve saw the 



tree was good for food , that is to say she only 
thought of what would give pleasure to her 
body and satisfy her appetite, regardless of the 
consequences, just as a child wants to snatch the 
sweets from a confectioner's shnp. She saw 
that it was pleasant to the eyes : that is to say she 
only mistook what was not good as good* 
She saw it was a tree to be desired to 
male one wise.i And whenthat most learned 
of the divines, full of his own knowledge and 
wisdom, wanted St. Maikandan to inform him of 
the nature of Anava or Ahankara or Egoism, 
what was the reply ho got ? The True Seer re- 
plied that the Anava or Ignorance or Egoism 
stood before him disclosed. One desires to be 
wise, as Eve desired, then learns much and 
thinks himself wise> and this is the highest 
type of Egoism or Ignorance. 

So that it is clear that before Eve ate the tor- 
bidden fruit, she was ignorant and filled with 
Egoism or Anava. To say that the serpent or 
the Devil misled her is to carry it ODe step be- 
hind. If sh« was wise she would not have been 
misled by the wiles of the tempter. If she 
knew before hand what was to befall her ? she 
would not have yielded to the words of the ser- 
pent, and disobeyed the word of God. She had 
as such no knowledge and no forethought. She 
was weak and ignorant even before the temp- 
tation- Being ignorant and weak, the moment 
the fruits of pleasure and paiu were placed 
before her, she was dazzled, she was attracted, 
ehe seized them at once. And the devil vani- 
shes from the scene. The devil, we take it, 
merely represents this inherent weakness or 
ignorance or Anava in man and nothing more. 
Adam and Eve typify the mere babes of human 
creation. There is something in the merest babe 
which makes it desire to live, and learn and 
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know. It tries to put ever) thing into its mouth 
whether a piece of bread or a piece of chalk, 
and it wants to feel the anatomy of evei-y play- 
thing it handles by pulling it to pieces Can 
any amouut of warning; and advice prevent the 
baby from touching the flame of a burning 
candle ! The loving parent no doubt gives th« 
warning ' Don't touch, don't touch, 1 but the ad- 
vice is all useless and the wise father usually 
allows it to get a singeing, enough for it to know 
the good and evil, the pain and pleasure there- 
of ; and he takes care that the baby is not burnt. 
Throw a brilliantly coloured and glowing fruit 
of the strychnine tree, the baby will seize it and 
try to bite it, but the ever watchful father will 
take care to see that the baby does not swallow 
it. It is our love that prompts us to give 
instruction, advice, warning, and even chastise- 
ment but all this will be thrown away if the soil 
itself was not good. And inour wisdom we recog- 
nize that all this is no use, that the wayward 
child should be allowed to gain peace by tasting 
the bitterness " of sorrow in all the days of its 
life.'" So too, the All loving Father in Heaven 
told Adam and Eve what was not good for 
them, not to taste or desire the fruits of both 
good and bad acts, i. e the pleasures and pains 
of this world. But they would not bear 
it in mind nor listen. Did not God know that 
they would be tempted, and did he try to save 
there from the Devil. No ; he permitted them 
to be tempted. Nay, be willed them to taste 
the fruit as a father would take a child to touch 
ever so slightly the candle flame. "Be whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth." ^mmm-usm Ssu 

«ir isilemm euQ^p&wg) ©«* sueoaiss, Quift'eo'v sot 
li Qub****. And the misery and suffering that 
flow from our testing of the fruit of good and 
evil acts is merely for our chastening, and puri- 
fication, and this can only be done in this ex- 
istence and no other ; and the whole purpose 
and scheme of creation becomes thus evident. 
(Sivagnanabotha 1st Sutara '*»*»jifjp«r/HMi:, , 5 It 



is for the purpose of removing this defect ov 
weakness or Anava or egoism in man that this 
life is given him, and every means which a 
lovino" Father can devise for hi3 betterment 
is afforded him. But all such means do not 
influence each individual in the as me way- 
The best of education, the purest of home in- 
fluence, and the holiest of associations seem 
actually thrown away on some people- They 
have a bent of their own, their own individua- 
lity, and this thrusts itself out under ail shades 
and under all cloaks. This contradicts with the 
theory that human mind is a mere hxhiifn mmt. 
Youth and white paper take impressions 
as ih'i saving goes. Evolutionists seek heredity 
to explain it. But it is now acknowledged 
that heredity does not explain all. The most 
modest model of parents lave begotten the 
most vicious of children. Neither the Theolo- 
gians of the West nor their scientist brethren 
have explained this aspect of the case, and wc 
must confess this as the only one weak point 
in modern Christianity which their best defen- 
ders have not been able to strengthen- It will 
not require much thought to see that 
this story of man's first disobedience, and of his 
tasting the fruit of that Forbidden tree 
is nothing more than the Doctrine of Karma 
as told by all the Indian schools of Philosophy, 
including the Buddhists, 

The knowledge of good and evil are good 
and bad Karma, mdosdckn and $3&3s$r and the 
fruits thereof are the pleasures and pains 
derived from such acts. There is no harm in 
performing good and bad acts, but these acts 
should not be performed for the sake of the fruits 
out of selfish desire or dislike. And the moment 
these are performed with such desire, the thirst 
(jya/»r Trishna-Tanba* after such enjoyment 
increases, and the bonds of worldly existence 
are more and more made fast. The fruits of 
both are bad, and are compared to »old and 
iron- fetters and St, Timvalhivar calls Ihem its 
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®(5ot3*j ^(Tj-tffaric. t( the two kinds of Karma, 
darkness covered." It is significant how in the 
Indian Philosophic Schoots the phrase eQ&zruutu 
car jp&ipas meaning eating the fruits of Karma 
is the commonest-expression and one which 
exactly corresponds to the eating of the For- 
bidden fruit of good and evil in the Biblical 
accounts. More than this the tree of good and 
evil fruits, one tree out of which both fruits are 
produced is a common 6gure in the Upanishads 
and in the Tamil Siddhanta works. 

Th** following passages in Mundaka Upani- 
shad iii. 1 to 4 which is repeated in the Katha 

andSvetaswatra TJpanlehads and is derived from 
the Rigveda explains the whole fully. 

1. Two birds, inseparable friendB, cling to the 
•auoetree; one of them eats the sweet fruit, sod the 
other looks on without eating. 

2. On the same tree, man (anisa) sits grieving, im- 
mersed by his own impctence. But when he sees the 
other Lord (Fsa) contented and knows His t^ or 7' then 
his grief passes away. 

3. When the sear sei-e the brilliant Maker and 
Lord of Che world, and himself as in the womb of God 
then he ia wise, and shaking off good and evil, he 
reaches the Highest oneness, free from passions. 

4. Life sure is lie who flames thmugh all crea- 
tion. The wise man knowing Him reaches of naught 
else. He sports in God, in God finds hi* delight 
jet he doth acts perform (truthfulness, penance, medi- 
tation &c) best of God universe he. 

5. This Gocl is to be reached by (ruth alone, and 
meditation, by knowledge pure and constant dis- 
cipline- He is in body's midst, made all of Light, 
translucent ; whom practised men sins washed away 
behold. 

6. That heavenly-bright, of thought transcending 
..nature, shines out both vast and rarer than the rare ; 

far farther than the far, here close at h*nd that too, 
just here in all that see nestling within the heart. 
J 7. By eye He is not grasped nor yet by speech, 
nor by the other powers, nor by mere meditation or 
evert holy deedf. By wisdom calm, in essence 
pure, tht*D not till then does one in ecstacy, Him free 
from parts behold. 



The second mantra is thus commented on by" 
SrikaDtacharya (vide Vol- II- p 7 1- of this 
journal) : "The traditional interpretation of tlds 
passage is given as follows: 

The Jiva bound by the- shatklesof beginuingless 
Karma, having entered into many a body made of 
Maya (Physical matter) each suited to the enjoying 
of a particular fruit ia subjected to a lot of incurable 
misery ; and unable to »i rd it off on account of bis 
impotence he does not know what to do and grieves. 
He is thus immersed in the ocean of grief caused by 
hiB great delusion. When however, by the Lord's 
grace, h.3 intuitively sees Him, wlin as the Impeller 
dwells within Himself, who is gracious to all 
who is ever associated with Uma (Love 
and Light) then he attains to the- unsurpassed great- 
ness of the Lord, fr.-e from all grief- Therefore 
through Siva, who is independent tied who has been 
free from samsaia from time without beginning, is in 
contact with the body, he is not subject to its evils, 
as the Jiva is. Wherwfore it is that Jiva and Paramesh- 
wara that are said to be in the cave of the heart- 

St. Tirumular has tbe following stanza : 

" &'uiLiuQg0p wsiiruuifQ w.i eirjKsto:® 

cSjiht-iQmiT&srQi— upslil- t— a z^p, §)£■?£$ q-^ 
Q&LaQunp Sh^ Qesh-Qpiif^'Git-" 

St- Manickavachakar calls the tree exactly 
Si^tSSssr iP,TL*iru>, in the following- beautiful 
passage 

220./*$^ ffisffiij niaar 

(Sffiih 3tsr iCfiiDjii Ctufiu (S^Ga^pJ^ 1 

t-nt,at jHfTteifrfQiwi—'—ir sigaKDj* 

lB&Qsii&t (S uissr(2 j. sir ufji^-S (Jg/'i 

Qp<rmr*. u.yi*i4 .,3 -> p&p 

^(W l—pfiTfliGuffir Cesar", ms-ga ' 

Meanwhile, the heavenly mighty stream 
Rises aud rushes, (-i-nwued with bubbles of delifjht, 
Kddies around, dashes) against the bank of our 

'embodiment. 
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And twofold deeds of ours growing dom aee to age, — 
Those mighty trees, — roots up Atid bears away. 
It rushes through tho cleft of the hig'n hiils, 
Is imprisoned in the encircling lake, 
Where grow the expanded frai rant flowerp, — 
la t<nk, where rises smoke of the ogil, whee beetles 
ham; 

And as it swells with ever-vi^idug joy, 
Tho ploughmen-devotees in the field of worship 
Sow in riuli abundance seed of love ! 
Hail, CLOUD-LIKE God, -hard in this universe to 

reach ! 

and St Paltinattar has a much more elaborate 
passage in regard to the uprooting of this i # * u>nu> 
ju poisonous Mango tree in Tiruvidai Marudui" 
Mummani Khovai (,10 j. 

The tree of knowledge of good and evil is the 
Karmic Life of the individual, made up of the 
accumulated acts performed by him remaining 
in a perfect and uuchangeablechaincf causes and 
effects, following the man close like his shadow, 
as distinguished from ihe tree of life which is 
the light in him. It is this Karmic existence 
this tree of shadow which the Buddhists postu- 
lated, and not anything like the tree of Life or 
the true 30ul postulated by the theistic Hindu 
Schools and they recognized nothing higher than 
thisinpermaneut though continuous (asastream) 
Karmic Life. To them all existence seemed 
otily as sorrow and evil, and complete cessation 
or annihilation of this karmic existence, by the 
attainment of mere knowledge, constituted their 
highest end To them there was no joy in life 
and no means of attaining to such joy, as they 
would not recognize the all-loving Powers of 
the Supreme Lord who could grant them such 
Joy out of His immeasurable grace. The 
Siddania no doubt postulated with the .Buddhist 
that his body .birth and death) must cease, his 
feelings must cease, ins life must cease, his 
understanding must cease, and that his egoism 



must cease. But how and whereby could this 
cessation be brought about F The means are set 
forth succinctly in the tenth and eleventh Surras 
of SivagDJtnabotha. 

" air§&i# &t£rtGgi&(5* Aril® QpsmJaQunei 

They are. becoming one with God, and dedi- 
cating one's acts to God, and unceasing Love 
and devotion to Him. But such dedication, one 
brings himself in harmony with the divine law, 
and loses his pride of self and self-knowledge, 
and his own ignorance and Karma cease to 
operate, the man's whole being becoming beau- 
eous by the Food of His Grace. As clearly 
distinguished from the Buddhist ethics and 
Psychology, the Siddhanti believes not that his 
salvation can be secured except by such self- 
renunciation, and love of the Supreme. 

$ij>sputi3ed." 



• Gud, 'likt .lo.iila 'u gentle and ticic-e too,' nonrieiiiugrbocb the 
wi'.'keil nnd £*.«cn*j and in timo rrn>tinj» up the wicked. 



ujbjyin ut,pp(tr?m Ljp^'SesriuuLjthjpj 
t-!p£)l3UpjtelllL-p(e > ." 

" iSpuQuebrgpiw QupG&ia Stkmf SpuQuesrgnijt 

uSsswk&eS Qujeieltr c/itSifsil'* rtpaSQrj- 

$«di&gGpnifl(Tr)GiFip QpsrtlipjgrQeusiflGaj 
^Ifff/uQu^ii^ieisipiLjs^p S&Qssr 
(SjesiiriEi'g^triOiaieotTeSe&TLiQu, sysirSsBr* 
Qpl'£Gesrp Osrirsw QsvpQiu. 

He is the one not comprehended by the Gods 
and the wise (power of egoism). He is the Life 
of all life. He is the supreme panacea for all the 
ills of the flesh; and obeying His Law, no one 
knows death or birth. He is the shining Light 
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of our dark existence He is the oneJoy but not 
born of life, born of Prakriti guna or the 
world and transitory; and partaking of this Joy 
our highest desires are completely fulfilled, un- 
like the joys of this world which ever creates 
a flaming desire, a thirst after them more and 
more like the unquenchable thirst of the confir- 
med drunkard. This supreme and resistless Joy 
as shown in other stanzas of the House of God 
Q*ja9ptfl i m l uul3*ti> fills our hearts, like the 
flood brooking not its banks, when in all humi- 
lity and love, our body and heart melts iu his 
service. 

The contrast between the transcient world's 
joy and the Joy that trancends all states, with- 
out end &GUTuupw*Gffi nmestat^j-Ei at^ma jgj)swi.jti)) 
is well brought out in the following stanza 
by the same Saint Manickavachakar. 

@$BCT£0giiiii s/rcBfi_^u> Cu&iQpirjp:tii GiuQungiia 

"When thia joy fills him, then does he sport iu 
God, delight in God, as the Mundaka says, then 
'"does he love God, delight iu God, revel in God 
and rejoice in God," as the Chandogya puts it. 
In this condition of Svaraj, when he can ex- 
claim ' I am the glorious of the glorious^ 
neither pain nor pleasures of this world-the 
fruits of the forbidden tree can touch or attract 
him, though he desists not from doing his 
duty such as truthfulness, meditation, tapas &c 
and in this condition even " if he moves about 
there laughing or eating, playing or rejoicing 
■J (in his mind), be it with women, carriages, or 
relatives," (chandog viii- 12 3) these acts will 
not affect him, as fire cannot burn a man who 
is practiced in agni stumbha fsee the principle 
stated in Siragnana Siddhiar. X 5 & 6.) 

Compare this with the Christian aspiration 
to divine joy. 



" If to any the tumult of the flesh were 
hushed, hushed the images of the earth, and 
water and air, hushed a r so the ruler of heaven, 
yea the very soul be hushed to herself, and bv 
not thinking on self, .surmount se f f, hushed all 
dreams and imaginary revelation, every tongue 
and every sign, and whatsoever exists only in 
transition, since if we could hear, all these say 
we made not to ourselves, but He made us that 
abideth for ever. If then having uttered 
this, they too should be hushed, having roueod 
our ears to Him who made them, and He alone 
speak not by them, but by Himself, that we 
may hear His word, not through any tongue 
of flesh, nor angels' voice nor sound of thun- 
der nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, but 
might hear Whom iu these things we love, 
might hear his very self without these (as we 
too now strained ourselves and iu swift 
thought touched on the eternal wisdom which 
abideth over all) — could this be continued on, 
and other visions of far unlike be withdrawn, 
and this one ravish and absorb and wrap up its 
beholder, and these inward joys, so that life 
might be for ever like that one moment of un- 
derstanding which we now sighed after, were 
not this, enter in My Master's joy ; (St Augustine's 
Confessions Book ix.) 

taieir QitLl.QeaFiT&jGsL.lSiSliTQsLLQi—ST^nsirentTptiQun 
mirar QaiLt—tHtruiriQ.p QfisitQtimtih Qeni-Li—!rQa:r 

aeajU-ippQfirs&raiSTid sss> js,tsbt ai^Qldt 
£tjnrriuijD $K*2ufrp.&,is3> i f Qpa$-at/T.i£(& 
Ljsairnj i $(% kfitrsx ij-ii^eat—QiuirQar. 

Compare also. 

iBirgni^^^fieeiuj ifffasrfiQiLjQss." 
" i, jpi<tiirpjpiu Qi-:,T r '?)njZiJi& ^.TJWLEL/jtfMsrr ijtCj 

QupBSGBFlA^XJJ/U Qt-13!fGD& ILi^JJtuSsOT -JpSffSOrpiJII A. 

ofRxfot i r &Qu (?uaiflso pour M&^QiuSiiuQesr." 
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The original fall was brought about by dis- 
obeying Ood's Law, by opposing our will to his 
Will, and the only way of salvation consists in 
establishing the harmony of will between His 
and our?, and completely subordinating oar 
will to His own, and allow His Will to be 
done as it is in heaven. 

When we were first created, we were just like 
children, fresh and innocen t futlj trusting and de 
pending on our loving parents, without caring 
for the morrow, fully obeying their dictates, and 
never asserting ourselvesnor becoming self willed 
But the child preserves this condition only for 
a short time, it would abide by the loving words 
of wisdom and warning given to it, it will know 
for itself aud slowly its desire and self will are 
developed and in "its ignorance and conceit, it 
accumulates the load of Karma. And unless we 
become again like children abiding in trust 
and faith completely on our Beloved 
Father we cannot get rid of this sin 
and sorrow. And unlec^ we become born again we 
cannot see the Kingdom of heaven as declared 
by the ?ame .Jesus Christ, whom the world 
thought be was beside himself i. e. mad. And 
our St. Tayumanavar likens the nature of the 

saintly to the babes, and lunatics and men 
possessed. 

Karma rr sSBssr simply means an act and this 
act may give pleasure or pain and if it gives 
pleasure it is called good and if it produces 
pain, it is called evil. Every good act is 
right and every ovil act is wrong, or Pun- 
yam or papain, Virtue 01 sin- Sivagnana 
Siddhiar defines fapam and punt/am as s-aSfiS 
< &ilGs-iiips\: doing good to all seLsient crp?.fujes 
and a-&ia*/tu) QeiLrpw, doing evil to all crea- 
tures in the largest and broadest sense of tho 
term, in the same way as any modern utilita- 
rian Philosopher would define these terms, and 
we have no doubt that the definition is quite 



correct from any point of view. When we 
interpose conscience in the middle as a judge of 
good and evil, right and wrong, it is seen 
how varying the consciences of men are, and 
so we must necessarily seek a higher authority 
or test. 

Karma therefore signifies acts or series of 
acts or the aggregate of human experience, 
acting and reacting on each other ; and Law of 
Karma means the invariable order or Niyati 
which results, pain or pleasure attach themsel- 
ves to a doer in accordance with the kind of 
acts performed by him, in accordance with the 
majim.'Se37»Ju> sS.tv^ppuev /ses.'snuieflSsfftt/ti, j£ettu> 
sQsfipj&pir eo ^Oile fiffSsrrv^io '* He who SOWS 
must reap accordingly". 

One result of this law is that the respective 
fruits have to be enjoyed in a suitable body 
and this body is determined by the Karma per- 
formed by each, (Vide Sivagnanabotha II 2 ab) 
and if his previous Karma was good, he will 
get a good body, and if it was bad, he will 
get a bad body. And this accounts for the 
myriads of Physical bodies in every stage of 
development to the highest, from that of the 
aemocebac to that of a Chris t or Manicka va- 
chakar possessed of every varying mental and 
spiritual, characteristics. The more good a 
man performs, the better and more developed 
body does he get with the accompanying dave- 
lopment of mind and hoart and the result of 
this privilege is that he is enabled to get a pu- 
rer and purer body, which the more it becomes- 
pure will reflect the Light and Glory of God, so 
that when man reaches his; physical and mental 
perfection, he reaches the spiritual perfection of 
complete merger in the supreme Light. And of 
all bodies, the human body is the one in which a 
man can work out his salvation, and therefore 
is he enjoined to take time by the forelock and 
do good while this body lasts, if not to secure 
salvation in this birth, at least to secure a better 
body in which he can carry on the good work* 
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mSujit fiffnp jjSjcMfjaasar 

gjijjjpafi fui$g) QeiuSfifS aiiriuigjQmir 

V&yqtjQtar ai^SSQepar, & c 

(ej/rars^Saraj&w** aeiQs&irn ujhtujtQld. 

And so this doctrine of Karma instead of 
leading; to quietism and indifference, inculcates 
life of active beneficence "desiring the welfare of 
all " and furnishes as good and sure a basis 
for perfect ethical conduct as any other sys- 
tem in the world- 

But even when doing good works, he is not 
to have any regard for the result, he is to do it 
without tasting the fruits thereof, as this 
tends to hind him to the world still by pro- 
ducing the physical body and will not effect 
his final release from llm body ; and after per- 
forming evil & good, he attains to gj^aSSw Qua 
l»4, becoming balanced in good and evil, pain 
and pleasure* This does not mean that he should 
so perform actions that all his good actions will 
weigh as much as hia bad action, or doing 
as much punyam as papain, but it is attai- 
ning to a condition of viewing deeds either good 
or had without either likmgor disliking) a condi- 
tion of being described as Coa/wQ^su Qeamr 
i^ires>taii9eoireir. In such a condition, man is 
not impelled or attracted by any thing which 
will give him pleasure, he will not he deterred 
simply because it will cause him pain. Such 
objects of desire in the world are wealth, health 
and gratification, and we hate all those acts 
which will produce the opposite results. To such 
a person, wealth and poverty, food and poison, 
praise and blame will bo equally welcome; and 

* one looks on all thesft as one looks on dust or 
chaff without desire or aversion. It is when a 

i man attains to this condition of Gi'dv&fim 

Qeuaiin^Tinom or gJ^sflSauGaJ'-uLj that he is led ID 

pursuit of the highest Ideals to do the greatest 
acts of haroism and the most magnanimous 
acts of self-sacrifice, and suffer the greatest 



martyrdom. The story of the churning of the 
Ocean is full of this meaning. The gods who 
were pained at their poverty, and desired 
wealth, came to reap the fire of the poison, 
which arose as a result of their own self-seeking 
and the Supreme Being who appeared there, 
not for the sake of any reward, but for the sole 
purpose of saving the distressed gods, was not 
affected by the Poison which He swallowed- 

So that when God willed to create this earth 
and the heavens, it was not the result of a 
mere whim or play, it was not for his own im- 
provement or benefit, it was not for his self- 
glorification or self-realization, but he willed 
out of his Infinite Love and Mercy towards 
the innumerable souls who were rotting in 
their bondage, enshrouded in Anava mala, with- 
out self knowledge and self-action, that they 
be awakened out of their kevala (<2<«ajsu) condi- 
tion and move into the cycle of evolution, (**sw) 
births and deaths whereby alone they can effect 
their salvation- Once helped on to this, by being 
given bodies, faculties &o out of matter, they 
begin to do, accumulate karma, which has to 
be eaten fully before the Si^fS&arQujiuLi the in- 
difference no pains and pleasure, can be gained. 
In the process of eating the 'bitter fruits' and 
gaining g>tjq one gathers experience; and wisdom 
and the knowledge of Truth. And unless this 
Truth be gained, the soul's salvation is a mere 
myth and nothing more. J. M- N. 



PROFESSIONAL BrAS AND POINTS OF VIEW- 

:o: 

In looking out upon society, whether of the past or 
the present, we perceive individuals and classes each 
with clains of its own more or less plausible, contend, 
ing for on adjustment of affairs according to plans 
that baffle otic another. Truth is said to be here, or 
there, or somewhere else. While all are in general 
satisfied that it exists — that truth is, whether we bare 
found it or not— all feel equally well assured that dis- 
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cordant statements of its character cannot U alike exist. With faculties, tern peraments.pursnits prof esion- 
troe bat must give place, in silent acquiescence, to al masses, and circumstances differing from those of 
aomeoce statement which alone accords with the troth, Other,, they cannot understand that there shoo Id be 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. So also happiness found in anything which presents no delec 
is it with right and wrong, virtue and vice. Whatever table aspect to themselves. It would be well, indeed, 
a few speculatively paradoxical minds may think if this habit of mind were confined to the class wbo<» 
truth and right and virtue live somewhere it is believed; pulses beat with Jove of their fellowmen ; although 
even although inquirers and moralists may differ as to even such often times retard the objects they are see- 
their nature and whereabouts. Unless we are fortifi- king, by obtruding on others in one set of conditions 
ed against general scepticism, by being forced to what would be appropriate in a different set only, 
commit ourselves, without touch hesitancy, to certain Bnt the truth is, that individuals of every style of 
great maxims of life which secure its ongoing, we character are guilty of this mistake ; nor are any so 
should run a sad hazard of surrendering life to chance, often so as those who are most clamorous in their out- 
esteeming one thing as true as another, and Al courses cries respecting their fellows ; questioning the reality 
of action equally virtuous. But a result so lamentable of religion unless it wears a cloack of a special shape 
is impossible, so long aaraen are men; for however some and colouring; even goin 2 so far as to suspect the 
f triking folly iu speculative sceptician may perplex presence of a genuine human affection, if its methods 
even the balk of mankind for a time, sooner or later °* mmife'tation be not of a particular sort and dea- 
it is expelled from the mind as untrue, while the daily cription. In fact, no man whatever is free of more- 
life of everyone gives it the denial, and puts it out of or lw of this tendency of mind. Everything in one's 
countenance by a perpetual experiment. On this circumstances conspires to form a tnedinm through 
acconnt, notwithstanding the confusion and hubbub w hich all men, opinions, politics, religious sentiments, 
and clamour that are ever filling the world 'through habits, and amusements, as well as whatever else en- 
controversy, men have always something to hold by ; ters ' uto tae substance of life, are obliged to pass be- 
aomething beyond the reach of polemics and brow- ^ ore * ne m ind forms it* judgment of them. And thus. 
beating, volubility ; something which survives every we 'see but in part/ because we -see all things in re- 
ehock, however seemingly disastrous; a world to each lotion to ourselves — in relation to our imperceptible 
in which he ' lives, and moves, and has his being.' point in the circumference of being, supposing it to 

-rr . . .1 ■ ■ ■■ . , ,. , occupy the centre. 

Yet, true as tins is, how few believe it; how may vi 

fewer net npon it ! Each one looks out upon society In considering this matter, one might almost think 
from his own 'point of view'; and forgetting that his that the mistake is impossible of corrcctioD, since no 
station is a point and nothing more, he in- man can transport himself out of his circumstances 
fers freely coucerning men and things at a distance and at a leap reach the centre of being. It is certain- 
just as if they were at band. The point which he ly true that, as men, we are ever subject to some in- 
occupies is constituted the centrepoint of the universe fluence or other which will narrow or pervert our 
and round it with tho compasses of ignorance and opinion. But it is wonderful how much can be done 
vauity, he draws a circle, which is vainly imagined to towards the rectification of this evil. A careful survey 
include everything at » glance and to bring every- of the causes of danger; a perpetual vigilance res- 
thing into such a relation to the observer as w.ll enable pecting the operation of the passions which often of 
him to pronounce infallibly upon it. Iu this w«y ; many themselves lead ns astrav in onr judgments ; a combi- 
most benevolent people torment themselves with nation of various means, so that the defect of one may 
the thought of an « mount of misery which does not iu some measure be Pupplemented by another; and 
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the frequent use of the imagination in order to sup- 
pose circumstance* which may materially differ from 
oar own, these and Bach like exercises will go a far 
way in assisting us to perfect our estimates of men 
and things. But no influence, in biassirg our judg- 
ments, is more general and efficient than the profes- 
sional element; and none, therefore, demands greater 
attention to it, in order to allow far it. We find men 
of precisely the same description of mental character 
differing from one another in some point, from no 
otber apparent cau^e than professional bias. A man's 
opinions are thus in a grant measure formed by 
his business ; as if troth were not truth, and right 
right, whether a man be a lawyer or an engineer, a 
mechanic or a merchant, a philosopher or a poet. 

It may somewhat tend to etim slate mutna) tolera- 
tion towards one another und to direct attention to 
one of the mot>t influential sources of error and wrong 
if we take a rapid glance at a few of the professions, 
looked at in a geneml way, and by no means implying 
that exceptions never or even infrequently occur to 
the description of classes which our survey may sug- 
gest to the notice. The select spirits of the world 
are fonnd in all professions; they survive every un- 
toward influence to which their circumstances may 
expose them; piercing with keen vision into the heart 
of things, however disguised by convention and the 
ceremonies of familiarity and. custom. For illustra- 
tion, then, let us begin with the point of view which 
may be called the Mercantile, From banks and coun- 
ting-house':, from ledgers and day-books; from impor- 
ting and exporting of goods ; from tbe godowns and 
the shop tableB ; from whatever is best fitted to accu- 
mulate money in an honest but skilful way, the mer- 
chant looks ont upon society, and on everything 
< which relates to life and futurity. If liberally educa- 
ted, and witbhia mind expauded by warm and generous 
affections, he will not be sordid in his ideas. But he 
will be practical— thoroughly practical — meaning by 
that term in bis own sense, a man who adjusts the 
worth of others by their power of realising something 
which can be valued according to a com or B 



standard of Itupees, annas,, and pies. Be is will- 
ing to have school masters and priests, philosophers 
and even poets for society. But their labour must ha 
seen to be more or less related to social utility. It 
must 6t the individual who con es within its influence 
for being what is called good member of society, an 
active social unit ; not a dreamer, nor a frivolous 
connoisseur in the fine arts, as the speculative thinker 
or the mac of taste is sometimes termed. If it pro- 
duces industry, good morals, cleverness in an honora- 
ble profession, or any other obvious reoefit, it is 
valued. The apophthegms of didactic poetry (has 
find their way into his category of useful .commodi- 
ties; and. for the same reason, all forms of poetry which 
do not embody, in so many woroV, a moral precept or 
two, are excluded Crom the privileged position. It is 
easy to see how opinion on every topic should be 
more or less affected by circumstances in themselves 
so peculiar, and differing in so many respects from 
those of other people. Religious views, political 
opinions, ideas of books end works of art will aQ 
be modified, in the case of such a one, by tbe special 
class of influences with which he is surrounded. An 
opinion which is vejy general or abstract in its enun- 
ciation or which seems to jar with some authorised 
maxim of good mor&lity, will be doubted as to its 
truth, or unceremoniously dismissed to The domain of 
the trifling, the fanciful, and the useless. Facts tell 
strongly on Bucb a mind. Everything that is plain 
practical, supported by manifest reasons of policy and 
sociiil safety, finds ready access to it ; whatever 
appears fine-spun, farfetched, bookish being set 
apart for tb-» exclusive use of gentlemen who have 
nothing to do or wliore delicacy of henlth unfits them 
for taking their share in the practicalities of life. 

Otherwise, however, we sbonld expect it to be with 
the teachi-r — him to whom the education of their rising 
]ife of the world is entrusted Doubtless one so learn* 
ed as he, who inspires 'gazing rustics' with a growing 
wonder ' that one suihII head can carry all he knows' 
is postf d on the central point of view, and looks not 
partially, but in a wFu.Ie way, on tbiogs as t'lev come 
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within his comprehensive scope. But hero, also, the 
mode of a profession indicates the universality of in- 
fluence which circumstances exert over the opinions 
and sentiments of mankind- If one were adequately 
acquainted with modifying forces, it would be the 
easiest matter in the world to select from among a 
thousand the special man who wields the authority of 
Schoolmaster over th* little community who daily re* 
ceive their portion OF mental aliment 'at. hia beneficent 
bands. The teacher of youth, when his failing 
leans to the. virtuous side of over-fondness for hie 
profession, is apt to square everything by the rules and 
maxims prevalent within the territory over which ha 
has been set to reign. Precision, system, and authori- 
ty, are his darling idea=. All nights of imagination 
within the region of plain life he despises; they are 
not reducible to law and calculation, or at least he 
does not very clearly Bee that they are. Truth thrown 
out in lamps, and Lying in irregular msubordinated 
masses, wants those markB of verity which with him 
are indispensable in order to compel confidence in its 
claims. Quite otherwise is it when truth comes in 
the form of a regular graduated system, broad at the 
base and beautifully tapering at the apex. A system 
so orderly is respected, if it be not adopted. Tt is 
scholar like ; and whatever is so fulfils the- preliminary 
conditions of truth. In like manner, as authority is in- 
terwoven with all his ideas of progress and good 
management, he dislikes, in general speculations, all 
innovations, unless they approach gently, curtseying as 
they advance to old use and wont, and propitiating 
a hearing by making it passible to join in hearty 
union with what is, without expelling or overthrowing 
Yet hia tastes and sympathies are much more 
liberal than those of common men. Beneath hia strait- 
ened and monotonous manner there is often a genuine 
relish of the exquisite literary and philosophical 
remains of antiquity, and a refined sensibility to the 
proprieties of writing in whatever form they appear. 
But, then, a grammatical blunder, or a foreign expres- 
sion, or a special usage of construction, or any libertv 
which is justified by a law that is above all technical 



l»w, runs a hazard of damaging, in his estimation, the 
contents of truth which may form its freight and 
the freight of the context. His liability oa the 
part c( the pedagogue to take offence at such 
misadventures of authorship, does not arise from 
any inherent finicalness of disposition which 
distinguishes him from other men, but rather from 
a professional bias, which leads him to associate truth 
with certain kinds of excellence habitually present to 
him, and to pass judgment against truth of opinion 
when it comes robed in a tattered literary garb, pieced 
up partly with the author's own barbarisms, paitly 
with those of writers not advanced into the roll of 
legislators, and partly with ;\ wanton mannerism which 
violates custom so that it may please itself. The 
tendency it should be observed, is to test one sort 
of truth by the criterion of another sort of truth j 
namely, truth in itself by a truth of style. The daily 
life supplies a colouring matter through which 
everything else is Been, of whatever sort or nature it 
may be, modifying the point of view, and communi- 
cating much of its own tinge to the objects on 
which it rests. 

If the schoolmaster is chained to bis special point 
of view, nor can re >eh the centre, however fain he 
wonld if he could, not less to has the lawyer his 
stand-point, on which he is located, and from which 
he lo>ks out npou the busy theatre of life, where all 
the transactions avo performed which yield him 
employment. Although his habitual duty seems 
especially suited to sharpen the wit and to communi- 
cate a power of seeing through the false appearances 
of things, yet some how or other, by a law which 
overrules all the many laws that he finds himself daily 
directing, he too is biassed by profession, and he too 
must acknowledge tint his point of view is indeed but 
a point. Trnth and right with him are apt to become 
mere matters of fact, having no independent existence, 
no force or obligation which authority has not defined 
and communicated. Cases of conscience also, or the 
nice scruples of an eccentric, but religious mind, are 
very likely to be misconstrued by the lawyer if they 
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disturb the equilibrium of society and be sndrides 
into a mere limb of the lew. Unueed to appeal from 
what w to what Ought to be, be looks at everything 
through • professional glees. If the letter be violated, 
no matter thtt the spirit be preserved ; at last he 
tekts cere of the one, and feels no argent necessity 
for concerning hiaueif with the other. Surmounting 
bit special culture, he may indeed glance with his eye 
in the dit action ot the abstractly just and eqnitable ; 
but unless his professional bias be counteracted by 
a Tery general education, how feeble ii the interest 
which the one inquiry awakens in his raind compared 
with the other ! How seldom will it detain him for 
more than n niomtnt or call forth other than a passing 
wish that snch a l*w should be so and bo, instead of 
something else which it is, and which has made it in* 
effective in some case that had unusually attracted fair 
sympathy. 

We come, again, to the priest, and ask whether 
more thnn a point is occupied by him — whether he 
a1*o be an exception to the general role. Alas, no; 
he is one with others in subjection to a professional 
biaa. The credit of his form of religion, and especia- 
lly of the sptcial section of it which he himself profess- 
es, is only too apt to supersede vith him tbe general 
interests of religion 'a troth and sincerity. The exter- 
nal services of religion, as they are tbe chief employ- 

~ ments of his life, perhaps almost the only ones, be- 
come prominent in his estimation to the exclusion of 
other services which nature and general considerations 
enjoin upon- mankind at large. Religion, instead of 
being made the grand regulative element and force 
in character degenerates into mechanical observance 
of ceremonials the significance of which he neither 

1 understands nor cares to understand ; and it is dis- 
torted into a panacea for all necessities whatever- 
Heligkm thus, to a great extent ceases to be religious, 
and. becomes tbe fabrication of the priest, not one 
with nature and trnth, but contrary to and subversive 
of them. The torch of religions truth grows dim, and 
tbe priest shakes it but to quench out the feeble flic- 



kering flame. The priest loo has his professional bias 
and that of a wide-reaching influence for evil 

Ie not tbe philosopher free from it — the man who 
stands on the mountain-tops of knowledge 7 lodeed 
no, any more necessarily than others. He discredits 
common sense or tbe general intelligence of mankind; 
the universe and all it contain!* evaporates into a thin 
nothingness, a less than a dream in a dream in his 
estimation ; and he vaunts himself as the possessor of 
an insight which the rest of men do not possess. He 
begins system-building; and rather than bring Lie 
brick and chonam from nature, he will fashion the 
whole thing out of the materials of his brafn. 

What, finally, of the poet ? Mast we give him np 
too? Yes, if he yields to his tendency. Dwelling in the 
airy realms of fancy, he waxes bold and puts shame 
on tbe senses of men. Everything is gross which is 
not visionary ; what is not exalted into the ideal is 
supposed fit only for the common herd of men. No, 
tbe pulse of the poet must beat high in sympathy 
with every form of humanity, so far as it developes 
itself in a genuine manner; or he must be pronounced 
partial, one-pointed in bis view, having a ' local habi- 
tation ' and a limit, 

Wc return, therefore, to toe position from which 
we set forth, and reassert that everynwn has a point 
of view from which he looks out upon the world and 
society. The illustrations which have been given are, 
of course, only a few of what men afford ; ail classes 
and descriptions of persona, as we said before, being 
under more or less of the partialoess of view. It 
must also be added, that the cases selected for illus- 
tration have been made descriptive of the tendency ic 
its moat conspicuous form— rather as it has appeared, 
or still appears now and then, not as it needs to 
appear. For it is a glorious truth that thousands 
of all professions have in every age bravely 
fought with their professional bins, restricting its 
force where its annihilation was impossible. In 
particular, it should be noticed that tbe profession 
of the schoolmaster or the educationist is in itself one 
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of the most dignified io the whole range of task 
wirks, and that the individuals who discharge ita 
honorable functions are everyday rising in general 
culture and health of sentiment. What is true of this 
profession is true more or leas of all the others. The 
lesson, however, which this discns«ion illustrates i* 
two fold, referring to one rule by which we are to 
form our estimates of one another, and to the im- 
plied precept it contains concerning our duty in the 
evolution of our personal character. It is certainly 
impossible to test ^opinion without considering fron 
what point of view it has been formed. An accomib 
of something may be a true one, as taken from a cer- 
tain position ; and it is necessary, through imagina- 
tion and otherwise, to attempt to place ourselves in 
the same point before we pronounce it true or false. A 
point of view, it shonld be always remembered, may 
admit of indefinite improvement. The less partial it 
is the better; the nearer it places as to the centre- 
point of the universe, the fitter would it serve to en- 
able us to form adequate beliefs. At best, indeed, we 
must ever remain infinitely far off from that centre ; 
for onr faculties and range of view are, in the nature 
of things, limited. Instead of vainly dreaming to es- 
cape the bounds of ourselves, we must be content to 
be what at best we can become and we mast make 
the highest use of the powers appointed ns towards 
this end, since in the wards of the poet, the powers 
denied concern us nothing." N. B 

THE STUDY OP VERNACULARS. 



For the last ten months the subject of Education 
hai been uniting ft stir in the atmosphere of India. 
It began with the home thrust of Lord Curzon at the 
Educational Conference, Simla, which had the rare 
fortune of rousing many a Hindu out of his sleap of 
sombre indifference Thus made alive to the respon- 
sibilities devolving on him the educated Indian 
talked and wrote spiritedly for some time, eager to be 
first and loud to be heard. It was indeed so mnch 
the fashion of the day that every oue that can 



use his tongue or wield his pen thought himself 
bound to say something- Thus for a few months, it 
was freely discussed in the drawing room and unspar- 
ingly criticised in the newspaper Bnt when the 
discussion was at its highest, when the different 
aspects clearly defined and carefully treated were 
about to stamp indelibly on all those that came in con- 
tact with it, the interest of the public slackened 
and the whole scheme has ended bat in smoke- 
To those then that sincerely expected something 
salutary, something that would better the existing 
state of affairs, this has been a serious disappointment. 
That this is not a snbject of to-day adds to it though 
some extreme optimists derive consolation instead. 

Now whatever be the influence of this disappoint 
meat on the other branches of study, there cannot be 
two opinions as to its having fallen pretty roughly 
on the vernacular. In spite of the well-meant efforts 
of His Excellency, the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras and the members of the University Commis- 
sion have strongly set themselves to impede its pro- 
gress, nay, they are trying, if possible to vote its dis- 
missal. To urge so strongly against a subject that 
would least affect them they should indeed be moved 
by aa strong reasons ; but a short survey of the other 
side will te enough to show that their opinions 
are either prejudiced or founded on a false basis. 

To argue in general would be to make things 
vague and to confound the already confused state of 
affairs. I shall therefore restrict my remarks to 
Tamil which has been thought the least useful bnt the 
most difficult of the vernaculars of India. 

It is indeed true that from a commercial point 
of view, Tamil is next to useless. It is the verna- 
cular of a few districts and even there can be well 
managed with Hindustani or English ; nor does it 
possess any merchantable literature. Bat that apart 
from this consideration which is after all due to lack 
of encouragement, Tamil is as good as any othei 
language to the ordinary man, nay better and more 
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important to the antiquarian and the scholar it is the 
object of the following pages to ahow. 

T o speak aboat the antiquity of the language or 
to enumerate the great men thtthare contributed to 
its literature time and apace do not allow ; hue if 
the same consideration keeps me fr jm expressing the 
manifold advantages to be derived from a study of 
this neglected tongue, it would indee 1 keap ma 
from a duty which, both io tha interests of the lan- 
guage whose cause I now uphold and in justification 
of ray own rather bold statements, I should disehirga 
'.0 the best of my ability. 

That the Dravidians had attained a degree of 
■civilization and culture, suporior to the then 
known world, that they took the lead in Philosophy 
and religion as wall aa in the handicrafts of masonry 
and architecture, antiquarians have long since agreed 
among themselves. But that their attainments are 
even now unrivalled, that their polished gold, with the 
dust that has been adding these years of neglect and 
ill-use ia still better than the fresh An rum of the 
modern mine, that their very progress has not been 
fully appriciated mush loss followed even in these days 
of boasted evolution and enlightenment, it shall now 
be my business to substantiate. 

Perhaps it is the recent advancements in science 
that more than anything else give this century, its 

'chief claim for admiration. But any authentic account 
that proves beyond question, that the wonders of the 
present day are nothing to astonish the Dravidians 
because they have long since passed though this 
stage establishes thereby their superior intellect and 
greater culture. Unfortunately we are left with no 
complete treatia* on the subject to consult at our will 

', and discuss at oar pleasure. Our sources of informa- 
tion are their other books which occasionally contain 
traces of their researshes in science that have to 
be gleaned with difficulty and to be understood with 
care. 

Now magic, everybody will owo, is but the repre - 
sen tat ion of thi facts with the primary causei con- 



cealed as to give undue prominence to the secondary 
ones. Snch an illusion the Hindus were ever fimou * 
for producing and this excellence not onjyshovrs their 
culture in scieoce bat a rather critical study of it. 
Then again such ideas as the Indestructibility of 
matter, the evolution of water when chemical combi- 
nation takes place the otigiu of the cosmos in 1% 
revolving ball of gas, the property of magnetism in 
certain bodies and that of inertia in all of them cer- 
tainly go to prove their greatness in science since we 
come across these in books that are too genuine to 
admit of interpolation and too ancient to be tampered 
with by thi modern advancements. 

Taking advantage of the mythical spirit of the 
populace, the sages of the time introduced scientific 
and sanitary principles into the very manners and 
customs of the people. You can, for instance, never 
induce a Hindu to get shaved on an Eclipse day. 

The Deepavali serves to get a pair of new clothes 
to everyone in the land thus protecting fr jm cold 
even the poorest of men- The white washing of the 
houses on Pungsl day serves to strengthen the houses 
that were left to the mercy of wind and rain for 
the three months previous. To one affected with 
small pox every arrangement is made to keep him 
cool. The people in the bouse wjuld r.ither starve 
than keep the sick man without his curd and cosoa- 
nut water- Ton wooder whether all these are scien- 
tific. Consult any authority on the subject and you 
will be soon convinced of the truth. I remembered 
once having heard from an L. if S. that to the Hindu 
that regularly goes through the ceremoni tU prescri- 
bed for hiui, medicine is but a superfluity. 

If now yon pride yourself in language, the re- 
searches of Mazmuller and the recent diecitoaitme in 
the Siddhanta Deepika would hive eased you of it. 
There you would have found how perfect Tamil is and 
at the same time how ancient. Very musical by the 
exclusive possession of l y/' and 'm\ very scientific as 
to its grammar and collocation, it is philosophical to 
the highest degree. Nowhere else the terms are more 
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adequately chosen. cQ£P£> (letter; meons u picture ; 
m-£i (vowel) iB the life giving element; Qawu (con- 
eoo ant) is thej body for the residence of the soul. 
Every thing that happens toour body can with a little 
change be applied to the transformations of the 
consonant, its mode ol combiuinjr witlt the vowels 
Ac 

Id the realm of philosophy they take the lead. 
The digest oF the whole of the present deductive logic 
is neatly aud concisely put in the fourteen sutraros of 
Alavai (Measure). The OiJ-i'uuirili^. imp), a chapter in 
QfiiriiHeuiSiL'w is a scientific psychology and most of 
the jy*ofliz.'t.v sutrarn is treating about the inner man, 
h»ve analysed the feeling and passions of man to a 
remarkable degree of perfection. The sacred kural 
of Tbiru valla v«r is a master-piece of Ethics in as sub- 
lime a stile- It is the oldest work of the kiud and a 
just source of pleasure to the Hindu. It is still 
without its parallel in the History of literature as also 
the Bacred hymns of the four sages of Hinduism, 
Other treatises on Ethics are Naiad iar, Palamori &c, 

Religion was then in a highly developed form. 
At a time when a scientific system of worship was a 
nonentity, when idolatry was the universal vogue, 
when man worshipped but his passions and his plea- 
sures, to the credit of tie Hindus it must be owned 
that they had formed and perfected a religion that is 
still the glcry of the east «nd the puzzle of west. 
It is the glory of the east because it gives a clear 
conception of Gcd in a simple and yet scientific form. 
It is the puzzle of the wett because Sankara's philoso- 
phy which is but the firet; stone in the flight of steps 
leading to the Edifice of Saiva Siddantam they took 
nearly 600 years to grasp. It is not polytheism as 
many have mistaken it to be nor is it even the philo- 
sophy of Sankya as Mr. Clayton hu nnderetood it. 
it has nothing to do with the tea avatars of Vishnu, 
or the whole range of Gods and Goddessess that are 
so held in nwein,e.t B inp, llbu f i, tdia , ltisaaiar.rom 
any one of thesis systems ot Indian philosophy as 
it is from Materialism or Mahomadanitm. It is a Bc ieu. 



tific system uf thought embodying the three entities; 
God, Soul and Matter with evolution for its under cur- 
rent. To earnest seekers after truth, I may here Buy 
that a clear view of this doctrine is to be found in the 
fourteen Siddanta Sastras and in the able commenta- 
ries of Sivagnana Swamigal and others. There they 
refute the arguments of the Materialist and the Ideal- 
ist, at every Bubstantitition of the Saiva doctrine for it 
must be distinctly understood that the evolution of 
these ntople (the Idealists, and the Materialists) is 
of an earlier date. The sacred hymns of the four 
Samayachariara aa aleo those of the sages Thayamena- 
var form but an elaborate commentary of the Siddanta 
Sastras. The philosophy is ezplanied in a terse though 
Incid style and the similes are so well chosen that 
even the most careleso reader cannot help having a 
clear conception of his creator, the world and himself. 

Nor was their proficiency in medicine of a less 
satisfactory nature. The books on medicine are a 
real treasure to us. With a few observations on 
Botany every book # pro* eeds to analyse the plants 
chemically and prescribes the portions for particular 
diseases. The surgery of Theyrnyar and others are 
still miraculous to the medical world. In out own day 
the books on Materia Medica and the stores of Messrs 
W. E. Smith die are stand tug proofs of the greatness 
of the Dravidians for at every page of Materia Medica 
wb see Tamil names givtnand most of the extractions 
in the difpeosi-ry of Messrs Smith & Co., are from 
herbs. 

But greater than all these is their excellence in 
literature. This was their fi.vourite field of pleasure,, 
their pastime stay andcoBSclatiou. 1 he Historical Epics 

SillappadikaraD (Beouu^.sirjriii) and Manimegal&i (t&eafl 

* The fourteen Siddanta fotettas are 

1. Sivagnanabodbam (e^wSL^ii) £. SiTaguana Eiddbi (»* 
(gi»«,8) 3, Irupnirapakthu (j£'<S"'«- r <3 -•"■*) 4. Tu-amnthiar (pa 
*'?-L")^Tirukkalitmp P adi(£'c«««*V.5«iJD.i)08. CDtrmiueriTilal. 
kam (t«oii3«^t r <ar*«ii) 7. Unmamlakkiiiti (idms <£■»«#»)§, 
6SvaprBkasflm(£»iJLSf«.#a,)S.Kodilavi(?*«*.«««f)]0. VitiaVemba 
(tfettixvui) 11. Nenjuviduthnthn (?»©*.£«*-* 1 la. Saakarpari- 
rsWtumm {e*mj u <;<f>oi) .13. Potripakwdai ^Qwp^^^Altr 
• '-) Mr. Tin-protpayan (JP<g*g.iLiu*). 
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■Qtam&i} hare a grandeur of conception and treat- 
ment which the Utter pomau, tbe psendo -Epics hare 
tried in vain to cop?. The occasional flight* of 
imagination that come in time to relieve the reader, 
passages of description that produce ao illusion on 
tbe mind, the criticisms of life that are at once homely 
and practical serve to convince the impartial critic 
of their worth and great ueBS. The heroic poem of 
Pathitrupathu {u^p^uu^^) and the beautiful odea 
Ahananarn (jf*«ff^wj» , ) > Parananura (^tigiir^), 
Kalithogai {ssSpQpirens) »nd Pathnppatta (upgsuuir 
a!®) help to maintain the Dravidisn fame on tie lyric 
side. The commentary of Nakkirar as also the first 
few chapters of almost every epic or pnrann. clearly ft o 
to show that they were not very l^w in the descrip- 
tive side either. 

Prose was not without its share of development. 

Their prose works are fine specimens of » perfect style. 

They never have a word too much or a word too little. 

Apt quotation s and appropriate similes ever grace 

their writings- Without being either too flowery or 

too loose, they please the mind and enchanb the reader. 

Modern writers imitating but their expression present 

Tamil in a. Bad plight. Indeed the Tamil of our day 

has but the jingle of the past and that too introduced 

in a way, weak and miserable, forced and affected. No 

wonder tbefa, that all rales of paragraph construction 

*re set at naught Bat to argue from these that tbs) 

Dravidians had as bad a style or that their style can 

brook improvement, is a monstrosity which cannot 

stand in the face of reason or justice. Apply the rules 

for essay writing as laid down in Bain's rhetoric to the 

works of Sivagnanayogigal for instance or to those of 

R&maUngaswamtgal or ArumugauavalBr for that matter, 

Naehinarkiniy&r's commentaries and the writings of 

« Sivagnanayogigal, are first rate as prose-works. The 

contributions of the former are of such a high value 

; that tboy are reckoned as p :rt of the text itself. The 

latter wsb a genius uniting in himelf the poet, the 

critic, the scientist and the philosopher. His abk 

noem, the Kanchipnranam, his commentaries on 

Sivagnanabodham and Siv&gnaiia Siddhi as also his 
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Hakkanavilakkacharavali are enough to show his 
greatness. His wtiy of handling a subject and his 
mode of proving a point are really inimitable. We 
mast also take note here of the ardent efforts of 
Arumuganavalar and Srilasri Som&sundarn. Nayagar. 
The one with his pen and the other with his tongue 
have done what they can to revive the lost, spirit in 
India. Their disciples arc also working (•tranuoasly 
for the same end. Mr. Sabapathy NavaW, one of 
them has edited the " Dravidaprakasika" a history of 
literature and hook of criticism in one. Being an 
imitator of Sivagnana Swami, he displays a terseness, 
of style and akeenessof intellect that rarely full to the 
lot of any one now. Mr. Chittambalara Pillai's life of 
Manickavasagar also desorves some notice. He has a 
plain style bnt the spirit of enquiry and research is 
very strong in htm. A tooch of the spirit of Professor 
Gandaram Pillai as seen in his milestones in the 
Histoiy of Tamil Literature is traceable towards the 
end of Mr. Ohittambalam PillayVbootc. 

Bnt snoh good books form bat st poor minority in 
the host of books that emerge from tbe press every 
year. The multitude patronize the vulgar books ; men 
of power and wealth care bat little for Tamil; so that 
destined to "the upper shelves even these few books 
are soon lost in oblivion. The one or tw_o that survive 
are printed in such a shabby way that the man of 
moderate interest turns away in disgust in the hope 
of saving his time and his eyes too. The few that 
devote their time to old books do it to realise fame or 
money. Some of them wholly- sabsist by printing 
imitations of them. 

But such spurious imitations could very little tamper 
tbe commentaries of those days. Commentary as a 
factor in literature, the English reading public are 
unaware of. But to the Tamilian the text is nothing 
without its commentary. It is there that he read* 
between the lines of the author with the glasses of the 
commentator. Every portion of the teit is explained 
by a series of questions and answers. 

Chief among the commentators stands Nakkirar 
famous hlike for his vivid descriptions and pleasing 
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narrative.. He also commands a good flowery stjle. foster the vermculars of India by holding exatmnatione 

llsmbara.,..!- and Perasi.iar come next. The com- in them and e.tabl»hi D g oriental libranea. Are 

merries of Senavariyar, Sivagnana yogi and Pari- not the Hindus ashamed when they see that their 

melalagsr have the merit of being critical, scientific very greatness i 3 due to the indefatigable work of 

ud philosophical. Nachinarkiniyar and Adyarkunallar such men as Prof. Max Hnlkr, Eev. Pope, Prof. Vinson 

form the fourth school of commentators. To ihem the and others. 

text is but a guidance. They pour out all their ideas on But if even under such strong stimulants, a fair 
the subject whether necessary for the place or other- field and a proper emulation, the Tamilians are found 
wisp. Hut .since .their improvements are always for to be dull and inactive we must only'curae the gloom 
the belter, they are now placed on a par with the text of degeneration that has strongly settled on them no- 
The school of Sivagnaonyogi, on the contrary, is doubt the other vernaculars can say almost the same 
famous for the close following of tbe test. Their fir t thing about themselves but even leaving them out of 
business is to give out all that the author wauted to consideration, though good and important in them— 
say and OpXS to add their suggestions and improve- selves, I cannot really see why Tamil should be asked 
meats. But a proficiency in Tamil and Sanskrit, to share their fate. It may lack some strong supporters 
these com mentators had all in common, and such a but should Jhe authorities of tbe University of Madras- 
proficiency indeed that" they were the authorities for take advantage of this want they would not only 
the languages in their days. violate the trust placed in them but do an injury to 
.Such is the greatness of Tamil ; such its glory. But India which shall be as great and as irremediable as 
the est of printing books and the dog in the manger their position is now exalted ; for going against reason, 
policy played by the men of the middle ages reduced justice and humanity they not only check the present 
our stores ; the superciliousness of the little great men advancements of the nation but also debar them for 
that etisted tin o an 1 that are still living, has drawn a ever from even attempting to share in the progress of 
lasting contempt u*: fc&e mtv. This is why Tamil has the civilized world- 

been so rapidly iKclinFng, why it has gone so low in RAMACHANDRAN. 

the grade of larnrnaqL-:?. 

But if Tamil is to be -ent away because of this 
exterior layer of filth, it is indeed a pitiable affair; 
for we must indeed pity the man that would forsake 
a diamond mine simply because of the labour involved 
in its working. Then again being the only living ^e Editor, 
classical language, fcr what gives a language its chief " Siddhaita Deepika". 

claim for the title 'classical' but its antiquity and great- Madras, 

ness, it is beyond question Bupedor to aDy other langu. Sir, 

age. Therefore what earthly use can there be fn re- With reference to the query put by your correa- 

moviug this gem and placing iuetead a miserable pondent "Enquirer" in the May 02 (Vol. V No.. 12). 

piece of glass. Moreover while research societies are issue of your Journal, I would inform him tha.t he is 

beii.g established, shall India, the fountain of wisdom wrong in thinking that the authors whose isolated 

be found to do away with an existing relic of the past odes form the compilations of the last Tamil Sangam 

not cotneoted with its present indifference to research viz Nattinai, Kuruothokai, Purrauanuru etc, were all 

cf any kind- Are not the Europeans setting them a contemporaries of the compilers. The inclusion in 

mortifying lesson when thay not only prize bnt also Purr*nanooiu of the' ode sung by the poet Murunchinr 
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Modi Naga Rayar in nraise of a Chera king of the 
tine of tbe Bharata war proves either that the last 
Bun gam existed from the date of the JBharata war to 
the time of the Knn Paodiyan or any Paodiyan the 
"Enquirer" may choose, or thut the lust Sangam 
merely made a collection of all the stray odes extant 
at the time, with a view to preserving them for the 
edification and delectation of their posterity. It can 
hardly be maintained that the cultivation of Tamil 
originated only in the time of Kan Panel iy an and that 
Samhajithar was the first Southerner who attempted to 
wove the barbarous phraseology of an undeveloped 
languague into master-pieces of poetic diction. It 
does not take cent dries for myths to grow in Eastern 
Soil. 

A Tamilian. 

The Editor. 

ul ThB Siddhnnta Deepika, 

Madras. 

A QUESTION OF PHILOLOGY. 

Sir, 

I remember having read in an old issue of your 
journal an article in which it was maintained that the 
Tamil word "-vlaku" (t.eo<5) is derived from the 
Sanskrit "Loka." If we may lay it down as a general 
role that almost all the vords that are in nse among 
tbe illiterate masses are of indigenous origin, the word 
"ulaku" cannot possibly be considered as an importa- 
tion from a foreign source. It is a word which oar 
masses cannot do without and often assumes in their 
mouths the forms e_6i,a.ii (ulavam) and " ulovum " 
(a.Ceo,To<ii) which apparently afford the key to the 
solution of the origin of its classicnl forms "alakam" 
and "ulaku." The masses being comparatively free 
from the influences which operate on the literate classes 
the more primitive and archaic forma of expres- 
sions roust necessarily linger longer among those than 
among tbese. I therefore take *''davam. as the more 
primitive form, and derived from the root ' ulavn" 
(«_siw«/) to walk about. 



The word " nlavai " (■_«««) for " whirl wind*" is 
derived from the name root. Ulavam may, therefore, 
be said to mean "that nn which we w-tlk about or live." 
An instance of th* nse of the coasonaut K (*/ in 
place of V {at) is fonnd in QptuGaebr for QfibQairir. 
We often come across in the diatect of the masses 
instances in which the consonants V (a/) and K (*) 
are used interchangeably such as «e>rsy for «=arg; 
(a winnowing fan), topai for ">^(5 (» culvert) etc_ 
The elision of tbe final "am" snd its substitution with 
the vowel "u" (e.) is common in Tamil usage. For 
we have jy«@ and ^su-satj, a/tpig; and a-t^asus, ^ens^ 
and ^m-isio in which the final "ku" obviously is not 
a separate word requiring any philological explana- 
tion. The word " Katakam " (#i_«ic) a bracelet or 
bangle seems to be on a par with the word " ulakam" 
in tbe respect. It is derived from tbe root "Katavu" 
(*t_«f) to fasten and means "that which is fastened 
on" («i_a'u>),its secondary meaning being "that which 
ii circular" jyfi»i_«_*ii thus means "the circle of the 
"heavens." Another instance in point is the word" 
V alakam (a,arirxu>) derived from valavu (aiarq) i. e. 
to touch. 

The original form would appear to be «i«nr«u> i. & f 
"covered over with" as in Qp*4fif.aBiraiarirsti. The 
Tamil word "Ka' 1 for '* world" is one of tbe few 
primitive monosyllables the original of which will, 
perhaps never be nscertained by us. The old method 
of deriving Tamil words from Sanskrit roots has done 
much mischief by leading philologists off the right 
track 

A Tamilian. 



The Editor of 

The Siddhanta Deepika. 
Sir, 

While avowing myself as an admirer of Mr 
Tiruualai Kolundu Pilliy's articles on " Tamil Litera- 
ture" published in your joDraal from time to time, 
I regret to have to express dissent from birx in a 
material point concerning the character ur the Third 
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Tamil Sangam. In his booklet entiled " The age ot 
Manickavachakar," Mr. Tiromalai Kolunda Pillay 
has laboured to prove that the Third Sangam existed 
for about 1800 years and counted at leaat a hundred 
thousand poets It is a most erroneous view that one 
take of the history of Tamil ltturature. The belief 



can 



that all the authors whose names occur in Pox- 
rananooru were contemporaries is ill founded as the 
work itself is obviously nothing more than a mere 
compilation from about 180 authors. Some of whom 
lived so far back as the time of the Mahahharata war 
itself. The poet "Modi Naga Raysr" who sung 
the praises ofthe Chera monarch "SinJatan*' and tho 
sage "Ganfaman" who sung the praises oE ' Dharma 
Pntran the son of Yama, were undoubtedly of the 
age of "The great ramilau war" "Markandyanar" and 
"Vanmilcanar" of the Hie Vedic «ge are also represen- 
ted in Puram by a poem or two of theirs happily 
incorporated iuto the compilation and preserved from 

perishing. It may well be doubted whether the 
information as regards the names of the authors and 
the circumstances connected with the composition of 
the powers which we now fiod recorded in the "pn- 
ram (^^u>) actually formed part of its original con- 
tents. These and other notes were probably intro- 
duced long after its first compilation by some pandits 
or board of pundits who had access to the volumi- 
nous lierature of olden times. The name (Qpirens) 
Tokay itself hy which these Sangam workB are known 
obviously implies that they were mere compilation 
from older authors ou a definite settled or prescribed 
plaD. It has also to be pointed out that some of 
the works attributed to Madura Sun gam were com- 
posed not in the country of the Pandiya'a bnt in that 
of the Cheraa. There is evidently much misunder- 
standing about the chracter of "The Tamil 
Sangam". 

Yours truly. 
J. T. PiHai. 



(Ail rights registered.) 

JOSEPH-SASTRY. 

The Translation of Harihara Saatry 
into Joseph Eariharan. 

OK 

@he (§tory of a (§tudent <3rahmin-(§onvert. 

(Continued from p. 53 J 

CHAPTER II. 

Can the fond mother from hervetr depart 

Can she forget the dariirig of her heart 
The little darlinglwhom she bore and bred, 
Norsed on her knees and at her bosom fed. 

Churchill, 

weet was the moruing in December. The light 
dark preceding the silvery dawn had dis- 
appeared. Birds chirped, twittered and fluttered 
from the tree tops that sheltered them during the 
wintry night, rejoiced at the approach of the day ; 
while jtokals nnd foxes discontent perhaps with their 
adventure and the booty consequent, thereupon, ran 
reluctantly to their respective distant dens The 
cattle, let loose the previous night to feast upon, and 
damage the neighbours' fields or gardens, glided home 
with their stomachs swollen to capacious dimensions 
and apparently fortified against an inevitable Indian 
fcimine. Plants and tender twigs decked with dew- 
drops hunt? down their heads greeting most reveren- 
tially the Lord of the day. The breeze saturated with 
sweet smell was enjoyable, refreshing and renovating. 
The frost shrouding the landscape vapoured away. 
Every tree and every plant with their fresh flowery 
robes smiled and breathed incense. Tiny brooks 
babbled anil prattled as they harried ou their down- 
ward coarse unconscious, as they seemed to be, of 
being swallowed by greater ones and all their mirth 
and frolic extinguished. Children, reluctant to relin- 
quish their beds, when roused wept and indulged in 
another nap. Eagerly engaged in devouring passage 
after passage till many pages were got up, some exa- 
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mi nation -encountering youth unconscious of Nature's 
overthrow of the gloomy queen and the enthrone- 
ment of a luminous king in her stead, was still burn- 
ing an oil lamp in some corner of the insanitary habi- 
tation- j 

Peasants with plough -lad en shoulders drove teems 
of oxen across the meadow, while BOtne armed with 
spades and other agricultural implements faced the 
labours of the field- An old orthodox Hindu Brah- 
min returned home shivering and quivering with the 
cold that he had most religiously self-inflicted upon him 
by the e»rly bath. Mr. Natesa Sastry and his friends, 
■whose materials of clothing, in virtue of their English 
education and civilised enlightenment, varied with the 
wHenther dressed in wool crossed the common over- 
looking the Agr&haram and went on their morning 
walk, no doubt, 

"Brushing with hasty steps the dews away." 

So gay and glorious was the morning that succeeded 
thtt evening on which had taken place Kamalammal's 
unhappy interview with her husband. 

Messrs. Natesa Saetry and coinpauy not only 
exercised their legs but their tongues and lungs, 
during their walks; for, so loquatioue were they. 

"Yon had Natesau," observed Mr. Ki-ishnama Chari 
with all freedom and friendship, as he changed his 
aide next to Mr. Sastriar, " some disharmony in your 
fnurily ? What facilitated such a friction ? You 
were always wise enough to ward off such occur- 
rences. " 

"Why ! sir", explained Mr. Sastriar after a deep 
deliberation, a* if he felt the gravity of the subject, 
" the evils of a home ! Alas ! how many are they ? 
Never were great things begun or achieved in this 
world without either incurring the enmity of one or 
the protestations of another. A home, sir, after all is 
onlv a world in miniature." 

"Ves, true ! * emphasised Mr. Raiflaswamy Iyer 
his friend^ statement. "How Columbus, I remember, 
was ridiculed and laughed at when he spoke of the 
* discovery he was to make." 

"Why Colurabas alone ?," added Mr. Krishnaroa 
Chari "as for thaf, poor Julius Ciesor too." 

Mr. N. Sastriar ■ — History revealB thousands of 
such never-to-be-forgotten names. Let's, for a mo- 
ment pause and ponder who has been the author 
of the greatest calamities that have befallen the 
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world: If we are to believe Homer, in a Woman 
originated the flames of war that burned Troy to ashes. 
Shame seize her !, the very Paradise was lost. 
What made the good old Britons a land-thirsty con- 
quering race, the English men of to-day — the intro- 
duction of Christianity and that through a woman. 
Then again, a whole monarchy was upset and a. re- 
public was set up iu Rome ; it is due directlv or 
indirectly to a woman. India is no exception. What 
induced Rama to extirpate the race of RalthsKatha* ? 
Wait sir ! what brought abont the battle between 
the Paitduvas and the Konravas. Why did King Nala 
desert his kingdom and took abode in a forest. 

Mr. K- Chiiriar s — Add to the etrinjj of woes the 
most miserable massacre of St. Bartholomew ; ves, 
they had, as yon say, sown all caustic calamities- 
Nature has consigned the authorship of miseries to 
them ; why dispute we then ? 

Mr. R. Iyer, (impatiently) : — Ish ! Natesan, you are 
beating about the bush. We were anxious to know 
what provoked the rub, but, you are regularly repeat- 
ting histories, that does credit more to your memory. 

Mr. y. Sastriar, : — Only a leaf of that history, sir, 
there is nothing whatever new under the sun. A word 
about Hariharan's English education brings at once 
copious tears in Kamalam'a eyes, stout protestations 
in her voice, and dire discord into the family the 
curtain of ''Domestic Tragedy" falls that day and 
darkens the home. 

Mr. K- Chariar : — Kamalam does all this ? Ha ! 
How highly hail I thought of her ! How often have 
I asked my wife to copy Kamalam ? — her ways, her 
wallcB. Who knows (iu a low coosoluting voice) ! she 
may have her answers and apathies ' 

Jlfr, R. Iyer (highly embarassed):- Whnt does she 
say against. ? May we know that ? 

There was some hesitation at first,Brising naturally 
from the cormciouaneas. how he had lowered the 
estimation of his wife in the eyes of his friends- he 
did, therefore, bare jbstice to Kamalammnl by giving 
out the sum and substance of their conversation in a 
most impartial way, askingat the same time advice as 
to his safe guidance and conduct to avoid cutting 
deeper the wound he had inflicted on her heart. 

One of them suggested that persuatioo and perse- 
verence would crown his request with compliance. 
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The wandering eyes of Mr. Ramaewamy Iyer were 
arrested by what, in those out-of-the-way place , was 
considered uncommon objects : the npproach of two 
strong and sinewy men clothed, *s they were, in loosely 
cat white trousers, and black coarse woollen coats, at 
the lower eud of which above the waist a strap 
of polished leather two inches broad ran round, nod a 
methodically-made red helmet booked with metallic 
numerical figures, a* if "Catalogued in a collection' of 
curiosities, completed the outward adornment. Proxi- 
mitv or distance determined them to be Indian Police 
Constables. Qnite in a military mode they saluted the 
reiirel officials. One of them in a respectably low 
voice communicated that their Inspector had long 
been waiting at Mr. Sastriar's. The news quickened 
their speed ; each wondered within himself the cause 
of the untimely arrival of an officer who, they thought, 
had nothing to do with them. The Inspector's cold 
response to the welcome of the hosts intimidated them 
of some calamitous catastrophe. Yet they called 
in their presence of mind, but Mr. Sastriar was seen 
shaken with a convulsion of consternation and confu- 
sion. A grey coarse envelope, officially long, that bad. 
hitherto protruded in the Inspector's pocket, pounced 
on Mr. Saxtriar's quivering hands? Mr. Krisbnama 
Chariar knew by Eight what it was. He saw, hia frame 
flickered. He straggled strongly to keep up control 
and composure. Mr. RatnBswamy Iyer gaped with awe 
and aoisety. They stood stupified and speechless as 
so many statues, Mr. Natesa Saatry strained his sight 
to read the letter. So swimming were the eyes, that 
he could n<<t go through the whole. But he understood 
enough to make him ssd and silent. With hia 
Characteristic courage, Mr. Krishuama, Chari led the 
peace-protector by the hand into a spacious hall in 
the interior of the house and seated him ou a chair, 
put on an affected smile, and beckoned hia friends to sit* 

'Just, stepping into the court/' spoke Mr. Chariar 
in a compromising tone, "you iiiow, Mr. Inspector, no 
matter how truthful, hopeful and just one's cause is 
degrees onVs dignity. Gentlemen, possessing a 
morsel of wisdom and self-respect, will at any eostavoid 
appearing at the Court." 

So saying he held out to tne inspector a small 
thin piece of paper apparently n, currency note 
-valued at Ra. 500. He refused acceptance and 
requested the donor not to press him too far 
in bu<;Ii a momentous matter, and complimented 



that as a bird of the *ame feather Mr. Chariar 
should have felt better the difficulties and dangers of 
the situation. Mr. Kriabnama Chari quitted this seat, 
drew Mr SaBtriar further away and putting his arm 
round the neck over the shoulder, seemingly solved 
certain problematic points, as an immediate effect of 
which, Mr. Natesa SaBtry added another similar sheet, 
and the two together were offered to the officer who in 
accepting pretended reluctance, impressed apon them 
their debt of personal obligation and did not forget 
to demand cash for the notes. There was a scarcity 
of silver. It w»s long before they satisfied the de- 
mand- After the acceptance of pan and betel and the 
exchange of courtsies the officer rode off followed 
by his men. 

Though the danger, Mr. Sastriar tided over with a 
thousand rupees, bad become impotent, jet it dyed 
deeper the distress of the last evening- He sat self- 
tortured and tormented, as. his friends parted away. 
Every kind of labour, spiritual, intellectual or physical' 
leaves best its impression on the face : a grave conn* 
tenance, sympathetic look, unostentatious air, and 
renunciation of all that is wordly, -mark a true devotee. 
Sparkling eyes, face furrowed with lineaments, a desire- 
for more light and an ear trained to hear, bespeak 
the wisdom treasured within the scholar) languid eyeB 
turning like life-less glass balls beneath a pair of 
spectacles, a pale bloodless face, »nd the stamp of pre 
mature old age, advertise the ware of the present-day 
graduates of the Indian Universities. But the havocs,, 
that a single sleep-leas night commits, are too many : 
Lnnguid and lifeless were the eyes of Kamalammal ; 
whithered and white were the roses of her cheecks ; 
dead and dropped were the cherries of her lips, as she 
emerged out from a woollen blanket to attend to the 
domestic duties of a Hindn home. Sbe went through 
the daily operation of personal cleanliness ; and pick- 
ed up from the store faggota and combustibles to 
kindle the hearth and prepare that beverage com- 
monly called in civilised countries as 'coffee'. The 
season rendered lighting the woods difficult and 
Kamalammal, however, got over it- Sbe yawned fre- 
queutly, threw her hnnds in wrathful gesture, and 
muttered low now and then. A string of tears like 
pearls dropped down from her eyes- What could hare 
all Uiesa meant? Why this Borrow ? Suppressed cighs 
swelled her snowy bosom ! She swept the kitchen with 
searching looks; she was alone as she had longed. Before 
ber burned flames without, as within care and anxiety, 
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■a retisted streams gather strength and effect a breach, 
her sorrowing silence swelled into a soliloquy : 

" Hari ! is it all thy fortune? Wliat poor blessing* 
thou hastjhad after alt from Heaven ! How sore and 
sad you ranke jour mother, who has known no happier 
hour than that she stayed with yon ; who bus had no 
brighter thought tbbn that you were safe and sound 
and whose eyes never delighted more than when they 
saw you " 

So absent-minded and attention-absorbed was she 
that the milk ou the fire more than once effervescen- 
ed and bounced op with vensresnee Weyoud the brim 
of the vessel and quenched the flames beneath. 

The diverse disturbances : the tramples of boots, 
the screeching 1 sound of the hinges caused by the 
opening of the iron safe, the murmur of discontent- 
ment and the confidential whisper had forced their en- 
trance into the koowledgeof Knmalammal. She sudden- 
ly threw open the blinds of the nearest window and 
peeped through into the ball. What met her Bight 
there f A still nore tragic scene than that her 
heart had hitherto disclosed : A couple of consta- 
bles, with eh entlied daggers dangling from their 
wai^t ; with burnished hand-cuffs in their fingers 
with quick caution in their eye, aad grave took on 
their face, she saw ; paler grew her face, Badder her 
countenance, deeper sunk her soul in Borrow ; doubt 
and distress harrowed harder her heart. But she had 
cot remained long in that unhappy state. Mr. Sastriar 
was soon by himself. Kam&laramat, tike her sex, was 
neither frank nor free. Entering the hall, she walked 
to-and-fio before her husband hs if she were quite un- 
aware of the incident that hud poisoned Mr- Sastriar's 
peace of tnind and so self-devoted to beT domestic 
iuties. Coffee was as usual brought to him. The con pie 
had not exchanged even a sin.-le word after the last 
sad evening. With all the vanity of woman, Kamnlnm- 
nsal gave no sign of impatience though her interior 
was inundated with it, and remained mute and moody. 
Mr Sastriar <*oughed, shook his limb, coached 
again, and with the cough dropped a query; 

"Whepe's Hariharan?" 
J "Where would he be generally at this time ? I per- 

cieve no change in rue or around me, nor with him 
but you make up the want by too many changes that 
like a cbaroelton, colorize you and your actions.' 

Her observation was more mysterious than nielaa- 
cholising. Mr, Sastriar spoke rather surprised: 



'Want, ' ' Too many changes,' ' Chamelion,' 
•Coloriser*, 'You', and 'Your actions' What are 
these * — so meaningless ! Yoa never spoke in all year 
life so disconnectedly and disinterestedly ; and still, 
boast of conservatism ! What more proof of an 
inside-out change need we ! ". 

Kamalammal did not relish his reproof, and she 
pined to know why the Ked-tnrban came and went 
leaving so much uneasiness at the spot be touched. 
She spoke as she turned round : 

"Who unlocked that iron chest and left it open ?" 

"Why? myself!" was the un hesitated reply. 

"Why should we intrude into their secrets?" she 
spoke to herself in a cold-complaining tone. "God 
knows why he opened the safe even at this early 
hour ! Why h <■. reqnired such big buiiis as necessitated 
an opening of the safe. It m»y be, perhaps, to book a 
passage to rend his bod to England !". Her eyes were 
brimful and all the struggle of the lids to guard tbe 
overflow was vain. 

" What on earth is this !", exclaimed Mr. Sastriar. 
" she imagines that I am Bending aw»j her sod. 
That moment her face scowles, her voice thunders, her 
eye flashes and rains!" 

She filled a silver cup with the cofiee in the Kuja 
which was so hot that clouds of smoke fumed away 
sod transferred tbe contents to another to cool 
down to s drinkable degree of warmth. 

" One rash act of mine- cost me — ^ thank God — 
thousand rupees, and that necessitated the opening, 
not that I am £9Ddiog our son to EDglar.d." 

She looked up in amazement. 

" You know it, I believe, the death of Kathan, 
onr FariaA-tenant, who stole some bushels of paddy 
a month or two ago in onr estate!" 

" What if ? He might have dono so to stand 
against a sudden starvation. He stole only his f d, 
when bis eneigetic labours from morn till eve should 
have failed to meet the want, or your agents and 
managers should have withheld or, postponed as often 
is the case, the payment of his wages. Why should 
it cost yoa thousand rupees, and that, this morning 
after two Ions; months I" 

" J sincerly scorn, you know, falsehood and steal- 
ing ; on the receipt of the report from our agent, 
Subbra mania Sastry, I went in person and inflicted 
an exemplary punishment on Kathan and 
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" Yon had bim tied, then, to a post, while tamarind- 
twigs rained heaV-* blows on bim f Your dislike of 
falsehood and theft drove away from yoa the mercy and 
love of haroanity ; you need not be proud of it. 
What then ?." 

" 'What then' ! The fellow fell swooned. I mistook 
it for pretence at the time. A fresh shower of whip- 
ping rained on his b»ek. He was carried home un- 
conscious. Three daya he lingered on a bed of 
starvation, and then slept happy for ever in the grave. 
I have provided the wife and young ones of the 
deceased with comfort and compensation. Misfortune 
reigns supreme now I This's what happens in every 
big estate every day and in every Mut. The Government 
never smells it; but some of my enemies have turned 
this moment to a very advantageous purpose. Some 
hoars back, I was thr< atentd with despise and 
destruction ; now too, the clouds are not clearly past; 
money often does what even men cannot. One 
thousand silenced the tongue of murder, I hope, for 
ever." 

As he bragged of his exploit and the end Kama- 
lammal stood stupified: the words were so many 
daggers to her, and so overwhelmed with grief was 
she that more than once her attempt to speak ended 
in stammer : — 

" Was so sadly and silently extinguished the life 
of oneof God's noblest creation and your crime so 
completely covered in ? Yoa speak the existence of 
so many Booh rnah land-lords 1 Do people call that 
part of the world inhabited by them earth, or, as it 
deserves, hell V 

She leaned on a pillar before him and with great 
assiduity continued the conversation : 

"Pray ! 1ft me know ii the Government has appoin- 
ted officers to cover in cruelties like yours for such 
payments, or, have you bribed them ?, in either way, 
scandalous. A good man's wealth imbibes humane 
thoughts, generates eWi'table dispositions. On the 
contrary, a bad man's pelf purchases him his illegiti- 
mate liberty, sows vice in bim, and shall atlastlift him 
np mercilessly to the gallows. How, I wonder, men 
heavily paid to protect life and lucre when money 
intercedes forget their duty I Can it be that Govern- 
ment has lost si B ht of the character and conduct of 
her servants, who let loose hell on earth V 

" Yoa seem to think that they deal in bribery with 
impunity, No doubt the Police Departmi nt is open 



to criticism. Thai's how a great part of In din's riches 
are practically cut out of use and utility. Hence the 
fell famines and pinching poverty of so many millions 
yoa read about in the vernacular papers ! I 
roughly estimate India to be iu possession of about 
three thousand Inspectors of all grades. Any orw 
serving the department a score of years is sure to 
have scored some thousands which are buried safe 
in the bosom of the earth. Our Krishnama Cha.fi 
opened his career as a writer of the S. H. 0. OQ 
about Ra. 8 per mensem. He spent, as many do, the 
little parental property he inherited, on English edu- 
cation with the result that the University had found 
one limb or other of his knowledge, deformed or dis- 
torted, demanding a simultaneous perfection of all of 
them on each of the six times he sought admission at 
the door of Matriculation. He has, therefore, to die 
anmatriculated. For five-and-thirty years he stood 
on various steps of his official pinnacle " 

" You may as well say '■ Various were the placeg 
in Southern India he pitched upon for his plunder 
and robbery, and .'* 

" What a princely life he his led ! He underwent 
what to others might have been, the costliest ceremony 
of getting his three daughters becomingly married. 
What an anomaly ! He grew richer each time as men 
become stronger by operation and by the apparent re- 
moval of impure matters froir the body. He had 
himself to purchase a wife when he lost his first- In 
spite of thes-e drainages he is worth five-and-fifty 
thousands. 

'' He is a licensed robberer, in seems. His uniform 
authorises him to empty every chest without being 
protested or punished. These happy pirates come 
and go by broad daylight; while their brethren, genuine 
thiefs, for want of that licence and uniform, come by 
night and make themselves at times unhappy, especially 
whf n their tributes are not timely transmitted to 
those brethren in authority." 

" What you have learned too much of them. The 
D. P. W,, some ridicule it as the Department of 
Public Waste, is also equally bud. Our Kama had 
grown fat, too fat considering his original thinness, 
having grazed in its fertile fields lor a very long time. 
Why, we can pick boles in every department." 

" Why !" spoke she slily, " you were not less 
happy in your illicit earnings ; why, yoa had a very 
narrow escape when you were a Sab-Magistrate!" 
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Mr. BatttUr who pretended bo roach to tore troth was 
• great deal wounded with a bit of it- Kamnlammal 
having noticed, hia uneasiness or suffocated with the 
strong Btingiog smell the itching palms of thoae gen- 
tlemen emanated, gave a turn to her conversation and 
enticed him to the subject — the father of her thougts 
He lifted up a cop of coffee and the contents disappe- 
ared, so a f econd and a third. 

" I very well understand the caase of tlie change 
that runs throngh the vein of every thought, word, 
and action of yours of lute- It is the Ghost of Kathan 
the ^ariuh-tecant oar family is possessed with. The 
sin is so thick upon you, misfortune aftor misfortune 
does waylay ns. We will only be acting wisely if we 
do not scatter the strength of our already worn out 
family. Till time rcends itself belter, we will drop 
the idea of Bariharau's intellectual equipment and all 
guilded glory of education^ warfare." 

** Ion are not better for the night", remarked Mr. 
Sastriar as he put down the cup he had been tossing 
about after the contents were emptied into the sto- 
mach. "Still some screw is loose in the upper-story; 
never once in your life you spoke so stubhornly 
nor ever disapproved my designs. Mothers and children 
are everywhere ; but your son and you seem Btraoge. 
A mother'* love must be for the son's betterment, but 
your love poisons his prospects and prosperity. I have 
exhausted all my aits to make you feel, as I do, the 
necessity of an early execution of my endeavours. Bat 
co no purpose. A Pharmacopoeia is administered, yet 
the patient feels no better." 

" It is the Ghost of the Pariah; and as such its 
mischief must be mighty and malignant-. Pray, drown 
yoor designs, and seek purification for the sin-stained 
soul. We have time enough to think of our boj's ed- 
ucation after your soul is saved and secured. Believe 
me, *ir, the cloud of an Hymalian misfortune hovers 
over onr roof. The change every inch of your 
body bristles with, is the shadow of coining 

__ calamities 
'* 

Opening on its hinges, the door ushered in a lady, mid- 
dle statured, charmingly clad with a well washed sari 
' that rustled as she walked. Her hair was uiled, per- 
fumed and artistically and beautifully braided up. Her 
forehead was rather raised und broad, in thu middle of 
which between the lashes and above the farther end of 
the nose was paiotet a jet dark small circular spot 
7 



which charaterises, and adds tone to, the Indian beau- 
ties. Her sloping snowy shoulders, the chest, with 
the pair of ivory balls, tipped with azure-blue, so 
pressing upon each other, and the fair round upper 
arms, w»re covered under a closely fitting transparent 
Indian petticoat. We cannot help recollech'u" at 
the sight the very lively lines of Deaurnont and 
Flttchcr: 

"Hide, 0, hide th.se hills of snow, 

Which thy (frozen) bnRum bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears ? 
fiat first set iny poor heart free 

Bound iu those (icy) chains by thee." 
Cast of a moderu mould, the few ornaments 
she wore bespoke the Fashion of the d»v. Her 
small fair feet peeped in and out of the loose han- 
gings of her eari as she paced on with Tnensured 
steps and a dignified carriage- Modesty made her 
hang down her head at Jibe sight of Mr. Sastriar. 
Karoalammal tore herself away and led the feminine 
intruder into the recess of the house. The recipient 
of such an honor, must by no means be a common 
Country woman. 



MOONLIGHT RAMBLE. 

(A Sentimental Poem.) 

:(o): 

Of those life-ailing ills and woes, that chase 

The mortals since their entrance in the world, 

And till they labour egress weak and worn. 

Thro* the bewildering labyrinth of life, such 

As bite at early youth (that like a viae 

Half risen from the ground doth wavering pine 

And sighs at every breath,) do impress most 

On wax-like mind — yet to be hardened well — 

And color the future with disheartening hues. 

When yet a boy to mother-separated life 

Unknown, the thought of educating me 

Fossest, my father's brooding mind and be 

Whate'er thinks would wish should to action jump 

The moment thought ; my mother pleaded vain. 

Torn thus and ere I know to single live 

To town I came; as one on maiden journey 

Starts and the road doth fearless guide, but eft 

Ushers where many intersecting Tie 

Friendless, way-missed the trav'ller blinking stands. 

I found me so, when first my life in town 

Was tethered tame ; where flickering Fashion did 

My actions old condemn and Civilization 

The customs of the land dead-Jette/s deem. 

Ah ! time is rot, how many a truant-sheep 

Doth from his righteous fold seduced stray 

The lawful Shepherd doth denounce, forsake, 

And Him forget. Our worldly-wrought strife ! may 
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Union its fury tame, but man far-off 

Some glowing ignis fatma spies, mistakes 

It for light-lending angel, and deserts 

Friends kith and kin in wayless wood aDd runs ; 

And like his shadow own it faster flies 

Disappears as it must, and he dismayed 

His dismal situation feels but feels too late. 

Way-worn, heart-broken and how ! Heaven-denied 

Dies like a worm ! uncared and earth-refused 

Perisheth he. 

What is more wondrous still ! 

Some hearts that are of coarsest fabrics wove 
Wiih Cunning's magical art them lace-like shew ; 
And as a merchant whose sand-sickened eye 
Longs for the blissful oasis, I sought 
And found in Ram a faithful friend and true ; 
As days advanced we read each other more 
And more our hearts had time endearing made; 
At college we in selfsame field fed, by 
One tender cared ; lie was my chum without. 
Freed from the thraldom of book birch and master 
He would to country go, and a genuine 
Request sometime to spend with him and mine 
Denial'd embitter his departure oth'rwise glad. 
Oft have I heard him boast the rural scene 
That nature partial to his village' stowed 
And would a nature-nurtured Cowper's eye 
Beftt to view, and sing in living lines. 
My eyes on such primy granduer feast 
Aliking sprung in me, since addle town 
Did loathesome prove. One summer ere he went 
As wont, my company wished and with it 
I eager closed ; his rapture boundless spread ; 
Love's demand tho" oft denied is oftener still, 
And such was Ram's 

I'll not detail and detain. 

But hear ! we got his village free from pains 

That travel may inflict, the season ere 

A couple days had older grown ; two more 

How'er in rest were spent. The fifth eve came 

We saw the moon in centre-sky ; the sun 

Seemed red with fury glow at her lawless 

Instrusion such to reign ere his day's done 

"Which some hours hence her right possession be 

" Behold a Henry king admonishing Hall 

For reasons same" remarked sharp-witted Bam. 

At a table rich of choicest dishes crowned 

Our stomachs had, as wished, full justice found 

By eight we dressed, and Ram in his night-cap 

And with long ebon cudgel strong a model 

Of Johnson to High-lands eager bound 

Had all eves deemed — and deemed so rightly too 

Our Ram, 1 and a snowy firm-knit dog 

Nature that night to view our company did 

Complete. Sweet conversations if minds enagt 

Time faster flies, and mighty tasks are done 

Unawares, and in his scul-subjucating 

Speech how long, or how far, we walked is lost. 

We left behind, some streets, where noise hard strangled 

Lay breathless. But in scattered houses few 

The sleepy mother sedulous sang, to lull 

The child sleepless, and stubborn so, the hooks, 

And cradle-chains the Friction had awoke 

Whirh did in its monotonous sound and shrill 



The lady's tuneful voice and low half drown. 
" But soon behold " said Ram ; — 

" Yon ashy grove 
Where by some common consent diverse trees 
Unite, and, to some charity ope have now 
Their leafy arms, colossal, blossom-decked, 
Have spread, against his cruel- branding rays 
Of Phoebus grand who dips the naked world 
In foaming flood of light, air-traversing birds 
And way-worn mortals that beneath the bower 
May shelter seek and draw in cooler breath, 
Balmy and of varying scent and hale. 
Thither we bent our hasty steps and strong 
The air seen t-sprink I'd and odorous sweet we smelt 
Allure'd us faster still, as Siren with her song. 
-Beneath the nature-built and sylvan shade 
We contemplating stood thro' thousand glades 
Fair Luna peeped to light the chamber dark. 
The breeze the foliage rocking kept. " Look now ! 
My friend the moon beams dance, as trees their bead 
In due conformity nod, the rustling leaves 
Their simple music lend, and wakeful birds 
Their silent and admiring audience are. " 
Thus Ram a mighty interpretation made 
Of nature mute — and me how wondrous struck i 
A few steps more and out of it, in view 
Brought us a cocoanut-tree standing lone 
And high — as if it meant the heavens one day 
To reach, but headless it was, and seemed it had 
A tale to tell, to each listener kind r The tree 
Long pensive stood and took a lordly view 
Around of lakes, woods, hills and rivers that 
Adorned the land, but lo ! the winter last 
Had wrought it so — a ruinous thunder fell 
And felled its head the lady and the lord, 
Of skies, it stands, in their assize may hear 
Its plaint, and pity take the criminal might 
Condemn — in such revenge did seem to lie 
Its consolation sole, as all world's does. 
Brighter shines the moon ; expansive fields of corn 
Mellow with ripeness and set rocking soft 
By gentle zephyr seem like a silent sea 
Of liquid gold; in th' winding rill, and long 
The waters, that run kisssing close the banks 
Filling the crevices small and touching trees 
That dropping stand within their easy reach 
Do seem to loiter where they can, to save 
The general doom of being hurried on 
And ever lost into eternal deep. 
The wanton fishes, in the distant lake 
That sleeping lies on glassy bosom whose 
Phoebe sees her unsteady silver disc ; 
Up leap so sudden now.and then which seems 
Like the unconscious jerkings of the limbs 
By deep midnight dreams. 

Nature pleased us most ; 
In search of scenes afresh, we roamed afar 
And till at last came on an upland JawD. 
And we set us down on the grassy green, 
Tired as we were the breeze us fanned and Ram 
Did rest his head on his dog's downj Dack 
And stretched his rest requiring limbt; along 
" Nor sleep nor^ squander Phoebe's bounty rich 
But Oam tell me some funny fable pray ! 
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Unlock thy store house, and lose moments none 
Tell me one ere we go" ] asked him thus. 
" Far in the north where ctoud-capt mountains high 
And fish-abounding rivers lie athwart, — 
Ind rich in nature as was once in wealth — 
Now fickle Mammon sought a kindlier shore 
Alas ! man passes not for suck without 
Wealth's rosy badge ! and Famine pity-prest 
Saw her departing and to people's aid 
He came to send the poor to Heaven where they 
Enjoyment find, as distinctions none to riches 
Are paid — there in a village lived in days 
Older than aged Hist'rv can knowledge boast 
A shepherd meek, and kept some dozen sheep 
And lived from hand to mouth ; an only son 
He had, on whom the early manhood dawned 
The people there, were frank and rude as what 
Them nature made ; for Civilization had 
The place inaccessih'e found, and Commerce shunned, 
And knew they not whate'er their neighbours did ; 
For, daily budgets none they had nor knew, 
That vain world's latest victory relate, 
Two matchless forces fight, the feeble foes 
Like many bees hum round a giant's ear, 
Ere he the crushing hands doth rise, they run 
And do them hide behind a leaf, and him 
Do worry so, — alas ! two nations waste 
Thousands of pounds — oh pause! pounds ! whence they 

came? 
From the warm sweat of toiling peasants poor— 
On smoky powder, and on brittle steel, 
While brother nations richer grow, and thriving 
Americans the steel-trade start and timely too 
As capital with world's riches half or more ; 
Had such long-lasting war then over-stretched 
Two countries' patience too, they knew it not ; 
And in such clamness led such changeless life. 
The oldman's days were run, the family clung 
The son's neck ' round ' he kept his petty flock 
And hired two willing slaves — Industry one 
And Economy the otb'r, to toil for him 
His wealth increase. Fortune oft tho' fickle 
To him her steady favour lent, and soon 
His flock first multiplied and pasture Jand 
He bought to *aze them on, and ground to keep 
His bulging fold, a cosy cot he built 
Him from the slings of angry nature save ; 
And still as richer grew he ardent sought 
A faithful wife to change his single bed. 
And to harmonious sing the hymn of life. 
As time advanced his fold bad many acres 
Covered; and he the theme of envying many 
And emulous few of brother-shepherds stood. 
jSoth oft it chance, that God wealth plenty gives 
The bliss of children but denies, and keeps 
In galling waut and to the few the both 
He gives, the latter curses prove and wreck, 
jMoi so our hero, an obedient son he had, 
Who ever>hared his work and drove the flock, 
Afield, as bade, and them did all day watch. 
One eve, as wont, the flock the fold had got ; 
The south did scowl, each moment darker grew 
The sky, and roared ; now and then flashes few 
Winked here and there, and all rainy night 



Foretold ; The father-shepherd hunger felt 

That pinched him keen ; and thus he spake " my bo' 

Look yonder ! pregnant clouds do faster tend 

On winged winds to northern spiry peaks ; 

Pitch dark: might thieves induce our fold 

To steal, or hungry tiger or migtr may 

Enter it ; watchful be and soon I come 

With supper thine ; and watch-dogs all 

Keep on alert.'' 

That eve one tiger huge 
Much hunger-hurt, how, know we not, amidst 
The fold lay hearing what the old man said 
Wherefrom a serious doubt and dreadful sprung : 
Himself the tiger is, and tuiger who ? — 
Of whom the old man equal mention made; 
He in such fear his hunger lost ; he thought 
He must escape ere migtr comes and thus 
With terror crouching lay the spiritless beast. 
How unhappily do things happen in this world 
The very eve some lov^d guests arrived 
In a thief's house, there were provisions hone 
For morrow's feast, the master and his son 
The uld man's sheep to plunder thought that night, 
Both to the fold had stealthily come to steal 
The fattest beast that greatest flesh would yield 
And one sheep after another they by neck 
Them held at last both to th 1 tiger came 
Who nimious neck possessed ; they gladder grew ; 
The beast in sorrow sank, in miger's grasp 
He dreamt to be, and himself gave up to Fate's 
Unchanging law. The father and the son 
Did slowly raise the heavy booty rich 
And with it glided away in joy and triumph 
Homeward in haste. 

The clouds were clearly past, 
The dangers too that hovered o'er the fold ; 
The Lord of day did thro' his window peep 
In crimson-crested East ; the bearers twain 
Hard breathing and hard sweating, with the light 
Did midway spy the cruel claws and sharp,— 
And terror-tortured down him bore, and ran 
Pell-mell, and hid in a creeper-clothed temple by ; 
The beast too, rich with joy took to his heels 
Freed, as he thought, from bloody jaws of death. 
There stood a wily fox who watched them all 
And saying thus arrested he the tiger's flight : — 
" How coward art thou brother ! stay ! and why 
Thus run nest thou ? afraid art thou of men ?'■ 
" Mtn ? ah thou ? silly thing ! They' ntigtrs are ? 
And know thee not a second birth is mine ?*' 
" What ? brother art thou mad ? Ha ! migtr what P 
Fear not of such and surely men are they — 
Stay, will I prove them so, and list to me 
The shepherds daily butter milk and rice: 
In sacrifice offer to the sooty stone 
Whhin the temple, wherein have they hidden 
And every night with th' long tail the latch. 
That fasten? close the gate would lift, them eat; 
The foolish folk know me not, but they think 
How well God in their absence feasts on them! 
And offer more, and thus a life of ease I lead; 
Of late I have of blood, so greedy growu 
And thou, to boot, dost hungry seem, why then 
Thus lingers! thou? my tail shall ope the door 
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And thou, shalt soon with fury pounce on them 
And lifeless tear — a merry feast—Ho ! Ho ! — 
A happy day.*' 

The fox. in triumph ran 

On to gale, and forced in his tail 

Thro" some opening in the wooden plank 

The tiger on his heals far gazing stood; [firm 

The thieves who had the haranguing heard caught 

The tail, and set on flames with an oil lamp, 

That feebly bumed within. As rises up 

The silver— fluid in heat -measuring tubes 

When bulbs are warmed, the blood from tail to face 

Had run; he yelled aloud ?s if dear death 

He called, him from pain to sooner free. 

The tiger did in mockery laugh and ran 

His joyous was. The thives did pray to God 

That saved them so and homeward gladly went. 

And now, my friend a moral sound doth teath 

This simple story old — what Shakespeare told 

In golden words:(/m* kst safety lies in fiat. 

Thus ending, he his tcngue in silence dropt. 

A sudden wind aninky curtain drew 

That Luna in his monstrous bosom hid 

And soon a gloomy veil on nature spread. 

Some men, who circumstances-cast do shine 

Brighter than common mortals we, their smiles 

Do many seek, them papers loudly praise 

Their frown to many woeful ruin brings 

They like the moon among the petty stars 

Their luster lucid shed, the world enjoys, 

Some woes, as they too mortals are, molest 

Their peace and joy, and suffers the world in turn; 

The higher we stand the more should dread the fall. 

We saw the moon -beams struggle hard through clouds 

Where thinner were. 

Homeward as we felt back 

Our way and reeling half with drowsy sleep, 
Ram out from me a verbal promise wrung; — 
His seasoning seeds of light inspired brain 
In my miss-manure'd soil of poesy sow. 



Muses Bower, ) 

Madras. 1 



M. H.SAN KAY. 



To be continued. 



SOME TAMIL BOOKS. 

SIDDHANTA VACHANA BUSHANAM. 
Tamil students of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy owe 
a debt of gratitude to Pandit P K.ilyanasundraMuda- 
Imr foi this very able and instrucive work. While 
not kckinp: in profoundness or ^eouiaey, the treatise 
is written .n simple and lucid Tamil prose ; and we 
know of no better introduction to Saiva Siddhanta 
than this book which we heartily recommend to the 
carfeul attention of *11 interested in the study of that 
philosophy, rie older classical works of Siddhanta 



iSjtsiTfw. &c. being written in verse and in a terse 
and condenfed style, have to be. studied with the 
belp of commentaries which or* themselves not eiisy 
to understand or master. We therefore esteem the 
work under review i.s a thrice welcome addition to 
Siddhanta literature in Tamil, supplying a real want 
which liaa long been felt. 

The work ia divided into twelve chapters. Tlie 
first treats of Pathi (The Supreme P>eing; ; the second 
of Pasu (the subordinate souls) the third of V&ta 
(Bondage or Radical impurities) ; the fourth of s t 4^: 
& g\&f$i (Reality & noil Keality) ; the fifth of f* 
sir/fiiuw (the ten manifestations j ; ihe sixth ot^a,jfa>r-, 
the seventh of e_e»T #^(303003 - r the eighth of £ia»«j 
the ninth of •fnysarii, — the tenth of ^sj.tot-^'.; the 
eleventh of (ss/rmfl; the List of. Qp?$; From this 
analysis of the contents ot the work it, will be seen 
that the whcle ground of Saiva Siddhanta philoso- 
phy is traversed and that a study of the book would 
be sufficient to give one a fair and for many purposes 
adequate knowledge of that school of religions 
thoughts. The author Mr- P. Kaly»iif>suridara 
Mudaliar, is an ardent and indefatigable worker 
in the field of Saiva Siddhanta & Tamil literature; 
and we cordially congratulate him on this work of 
great merit and excellence which he has uow given 
to the pablic. 

KAMALINI 
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Mr- S» Ramaswami Ayengar b a. 

We read with intense interest this Tamil Romance 
from first to last. Jt is highly instructive and well 
adopted to suit the taste of the public The style is 
decidedly simple and sonorous. Ench chapter is crowned 
with a matter after the fashion of English novels. 

The get-np of the work being nothing to be desir- 
ed. But the price of it is a little too hard. 

DAMATANTI 

(A Tamil Drama). 

The Tamil-reading world bus of late hi en inundated 
with a flood ot V> macular novels and dramas some 
good, and most of them bad and msfib-ss, so much 
so, people oiten are mis^uidtd iu their 'elections 
and purchiiaf s. At a tini" like the prpsmt moment 
the publication of Damavnnti a Tamil Drama by 
Mr. P. Siva d-a. i t., ciinnoi but be welcome to the 
lovers of Tamil literature. The name of the heroine 
must recommend itself to every Hindu, male or female. 
The manner and mode tlat Mr. Siva has treated with 
is quite UDiqne; some of the scenes a re not easily 
forgettable. The hook is illumined witf, a fine enBT /_ , 
ving- of Damayanti. e 

Wo sincerely wish Mr. Snb,- B mani er , Q 1B enterpris- 
ing publisher brings oat more w»rk 3 f this kind in 
future and benefits the public. The credit of Win* 

oTM 8V™* 1° ta ! ,dsome >' B<><« to the pocket 
ot tlieO N, Press. Broadway Madras- (Price As. 9) 
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NOTES. 

We cait on r read ei** attention to the following corres- 
pondenoe sent by the Honorary Secretary of the Humani- 
tarian League, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. sad 
commend our readers to extend their sympathy and 
cooperation in the efforts of the League to promote 
Hnnuaitariaeism ; — 

THE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE. 



To the Editor. 

of 

SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA. 

Sit,— Will yon permit me to draw jonr readers' atten- 
tion to the Humanitarian League, and (insolation of thin- 
kers and workers, irrespective of class or creed, -who have 
united for the sole purpose of humanising, as far as is pos- 
sible, the conditions of modern life ? The main principle 
of the League ie that '< it is iniquitous to inflict avoidable 
suffering on any sentient being", and it endeavours to 
assert and apply this principle by placing on record a 
systematic protest sg.tin&t the nnmerons barbarisms of 
civillsul'on — the cruelties inflicted by men on men, and the 
not less atrocious ill-treatment of the lower animals. It is 
our desire to show th»t Hamanitarianism iB not merely a 
kindly sentiment, a produt of the heart rather than of the 
head, bnt an integral portion of any intelligible system of 
Ethics or Socixl Science. 

Among the chief subjects that have been treated in the 
Leagued publications, or disoossed at its meetings, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : — The Reform of the Criminal 
Law and Prison System ; Capital and Corporal Punish- 
ments; War and Arbitration ; &e Sweating System ; the 
Poor Laws ; Dangerous Trades ; Women's Wages ; Public 
Control of Hospitals; the Game Laws; Compulsory 
Vaccination ; Crael Sport ; Vivisection ; the Slaughter of 
Animals for Food ; the Protection of Birds ; Treatment of 
Horse ; the Game Cata, and other domestic animals. In 
addition to its jonrnal. The Humjhitabian, the Leagae 
publishes a series of pamphlets, designed to deal in brief 
business-like way with such humanitarian qaestionsthuman 
and animal alike, as may from time to time be specially 
urgent or opportune. 

The Humanitarian League may claim credit for recent 
improvements in the Criminal Law and Prison System, the 
' defeat of more than one Flogging Bill, the abolition of the 
Royal Bnckhoonds, and other practical successes achieved 
daring its ten years of activity ;and ttill more, perhaps, for 
the increasingly favourable tttitode of society ; and the 
<pr#BB towards humanitarian qneetione in general. It is 
possible that some of your renders, who hitherto may not 
8 



have heard of the Leagae, will desire to become associated 
with it, and I shall be glad to send fuller information 
about its work and publications, terms of membership- etc., 
to anyone who communicates with me. 

Tours faithfully, 

Hebet S- Salt, 

Hon, Secretary. 

Hr/MAHITARUN LEAGUE, 

53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C 



The New Age* 



:0 : 

37, Ccbsitob Street, E.C. 
Cutting from issue dated April 24 — 02, 
A Demorcatlc Quarterly. 

We have just received vol. 2 of "The Humane 
Review" (Ernest Bell, 4s 6A. vat) containing the la9t 
three numbers of 1901, and number one of 1902, 
This excellent quarterly ruview (which can be pur- 
chased for the modest price of one shilling per num- 
ber) should be in all our democratic clubs and public 
libraries; nnd if any of oar readers are not yet acquain- 
ted with it they will do well to become subscribers. 
In this second volume the high standard of the "Hu- 
mane Review" is fully maintained. Mr. J- M. Robert- 
son on "War at the Century's End," Mr. J. Connel- 
on "Tbe Game Laws," Mr. Arthur Harvie on "Kich- 
ard Jefferies," a poem by Ernest Croaby, Mr. H. S. 
Salt on "dhelley as Pioneer," and the Rev. A. L. 
Lilley on " Robert Buchanan," are sorely an attrac- 
tive bill of fare. Then there are articles by the Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, Miss Edith Carrington, Miss I O. 
Ford, Mr Joseph Collin=on, Mr. EdmunTl $elon*, Miss 
Honnor Morten, Mrs. Cobden -Sanderson, Mr. Ernest 
Bell, and many others, Altogether ' tis an interest- 
ing and valuable publication this " Humane Review," 
doing splendid service for the humanitarian cause. 



THE ETON COLLEGE BEAGLES. 



The following letter has been addressed to the 
Head Master of Eton by the Humanitarian Leag '.— 

Sir, — We are informed by the Provost of Eton 
that, in reply to our recent memorial on the subject 
of tbe Eton Beagles, the Governing Body of Eton 
College has passed a resolution that the matter is one, 
in which the Governing Body ,: onght not to inter- 
fere with tbe Head Master's discretion." 

This being so, we venture to appeal to yon person- 
ally, in the hope that you will see your way to the 
adoption of a course which, while not affecting the 
existence of the Beagles as an old Eton institution 
would put an end to certain barbarous features of 
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the sport which have caused widespread disapproval 
—the " breaking up" of hares and "blooding" of 
hounds as a mere recreation for school boys. What 
we ask of yon is not the discontinuance of the Beagles 
but the conversion of the hare-hoot into a drag-hunt, 
a, pastime which, as experienced sportsmen have tes- 
tified, is capable of giving the fullest amount of heal- 
thful and manly exercise, without the taint of cruelty. 
If this suggestion were adopted, there would be no 
physical loss, bu£ much moral gain, to the boye 
under your charge ; and Eton would be freed from a 
disgrace to which no other public school is liable. 

We make this appeal to you with the more confi- 
dence because we observe that, together with the 
Provost of Eton, yoa have just been re-elected a mem- 
ber of the local Committee of the Royal .Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which is enga- 
ged in forming Bands of Mercy in the Windsor «nd 
Eton District for the porpose of "educating the rising 

Jeneratiou"; and you are doubtless aware that the 
oiogs of the Eton Beagles have been officially stated 
to be "contrary to the principles of the parent Soci- 
ety." 

To era faithfully, 

Ernest Bell. 

(Chairman:) 
Humanitarian League, 

53. Chancery Lane, W . C. 



FLGQUING SCENES AT DARTMOOR. 



Sir,— Dartmoor Prison seems to require an over- 
hauling. Only a few weeks ago two convicts were 
flogged by order of the Board of Visitors, one of the 
men being awarded 18 strokes with the birch, and 
the other 24 lashes with the " cat" And now we read 
in The Standard of Angact l4th :— 

" The convict Davies, in Dartmoor Prison, who 
recently assaulted Principal Warder Kelly by dan- 
gerously kicking him, has since received 18 lashes 
with the 'eat' — a punishment ordered by the Board of 
"Visitors- At he teas taken down from the triangle he 
declared he would be hung for something yet. It has 
transpired that shortly before this attack Major 
Briscoe, the Deputy-Governor; was assaulted by a 
convict named Watso D , who was undergoing cell pu- 
nishment for this. Watson received U lashes, and 
has since been removed to Portland." 

The italics are ours. We have always B aid that 
severity defeats its object— leads to fresh and worse 
crimes. The foregoing is an instance, of which there 
are many. It appears to ns that if the Governor and 
Deputy-Govornor of Dsrtmoor cannot rule without 
flagging, they sboald be got rid of, and their places 
given to more capable meu.— Yonrs faithfully, 

JoeSFH CoLLINSON. 



- THE NATIVE STATES. 

A new weekly devoted to the affairs of the Native 
States in India, published at Madras, — the first of ita 
kind in design and importance. Subscription per 
annum, inclusive of postage, Rs. 6 ; half yearly Be. 4. 
Invaluable for Reading Rooms in lodia. Affords the 
greatest possible facility as a medium of advertise- 
ment in the Native State? of India. 
For particulars apply to — 

THE NATIVE STATES, 

Triplicate, madras. 

TWELVE TILES OE IIIIUTT, 

Price Annas 12 Only. 

This book ia publised for the benefit of Tamil rea- 
ding public. Each of the stories strives to impress on 
the mind of the reader ideas of noble living, honest 
endeavours, kindlier feelings and religious reverence* 
Written in sweet, simple and sonorous style. It may 
be therefore safely placed in the hands of young boys 
and girls. The book opens with a very pithy preface 
by M. R. Ry. Anavm-athavinayagam Pilluy Avergal 
M- A- Each essay is crowDed with one or more mottos. 

By 
M R. By. F. v- Sabapathy BEudallar. Avl. 
Aidhor of Vendamarayal, 

Veravanman Vttri &f. &c.. 
Apply to 

THE PROPRIETOR 

Chanterika Press 
No. 6. MacLean et. Madras. 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 

OP 

Good and Evil 

BT 

JKr. J. M.Nallaswami Filial B.A.B.L., 

(A reprint from the Siddhanta Deepika) 
Price As. 4. only. 

This book furnishes a solution to the ranch dispu- 
ted question, what the Biblical Tree of knowledge is. " 

The sound logical and well argued sentiments of the 
author fully illumine the subject and convince the 
reader of the truth expressed. 

Christians catering into controversies will find riot 
materials. Only a few copies. 
apply to THE PUBLISHER 

Siddhanta Deepika 

161 BROADWAY MADRAS. 



C N. PRESS 

161 Broadway, Madras. 

Printers, Publishers, Bookbinders &c+ 

undertake printing, binding Ao. of every deeoriptigu pnt^pOj 
and neatly at moderate rates. A trial is solicited. 
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TRANSLATION. 



SAIVA SAMAYA JSERT, 



e. 

9. 

10. 



(continued from page 25 of Pol. VI-} 
Among them, they who are devoid of bodily and 

mental faults are alone fit to be Acbaryag. 
By untimely union, and by want of chastity are 

caused bodily and mental infirmities in children 

born. 
If the mother partakes of wholesome food, ihe 

children will get beautiful forma. 
Those wbo have done good in a former birth will 

be born with all good qualities. Others will never 

get them- 
Men too tall or too sheet or too big are not fit as 

teachers. 
Men too white or too dark, or too red are not fit. 
Men lame of feet or hands', the hunch-backed 

the blind of one or both eyes, and those who are 

wanting in any of their limbs or organs are not 

fit. 



11. The squint-eyed, the hollow-eyed, the blear- 

eyed, the crnel-eyed are nut fit. 

12. The thick- lipped, the lares-toothed, the flat and 

ecrabby nosed are not fit 

13. The men with lees too Bfaort or long-kneed, the 

too-tall, and the thick-soled and broad-toed 
are alxo unfit, 

14. The pot- bellied, the dropsied, the screech-voiced, 

and stammerers are not fit. 

15. Men with incurable diseases, and consumption 

pre unfit- 

16. The too yountf or the too old, and the positively 

Ugly are unfit. 

17. Men possessed of arger, of desire, bad men with-. 

out pity, those men wanting in propriety of 
speech are also unfit- 

18- The indolent, the deceitful, the forgetful, those 
who only learn worldly booka, and those wbo 
cannot impart instruction properly are also 
unfit. 

1 9. Men freed of each fanlts are alone eminently 
fitted to be teachers- 
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TBE TEACBiiK'6 SPECIAL QUAUFtCAlWN. 

20. He must have been initiated by a proper teacher 
in all the four modes of initiation (Saroaya 
[>iksh», Vis&ha Diksha, Nirvana Diksha, and 
Acharyaabhisheka) and should have observed 
the rites and observances of each of these 
paths. 

21. Possessed of love to hie teacher, he must have 

learned discriminate!/ the Agamas and the 
subtle Vedanta. 

NOTE. 

The Vedanta is the Philosopbyof the Upanishads, 
as expounded by Badarayana and elucidated 
by Sri NilakuuU Ssvacbarya. The Philoso- 
phy, of the Agamas ia the Saiva Siddhanta. 
And between them, both the acbarya* have 
declared there is no difference, meaning 
thereby, the difference is one without a distinc- 
tion. 

22. When worshipping god, he should fancy himself 

as slave, (Das*), be possessed of alllovn to God, 
and he freed of the fault of ' I' and 'mine'. 

23. Perceiving God in his heart, and doing Sivoham 

Ehavana he must remove the Bins of the sinful. 

24. Observing how the Grace of God (Sattinipada) 

rests on each, and adopting the purification of 
each accordingly either by Sambavi Diksha or 
Sakti Diksha, or Mantra Diksha aud remov- 
ing all their three kinds of Mala, the true 
teacher will show the presence of the Golden 
Feet of the Immaculate One in the heart of the 
disciple. 

SAKTI AND SAMBAVI DIKSHA. 

26. Sakti Hiksha is manasa Diksha, Sn-mbavi Diksha 
is performed by the eye of Wisdom. 

NOTE. 

Sakti Diksha is otherwise called gnanavati and 
Sambavi Tignana Diksha. In the Manasa 
process, the rites and ceremonies are all per- 
formed hv the power of the mind without the 
use of externHla. I„ the Vignana Diksha, the 
mere sight of the teacher will purify the pupil. 
Mantra Diksha. 
27. Mantra Diksl.a is^ -performed with. Boma and 
Kunda mandmia -ftc for the purpose ot purifv- 
ing the sins of the pupil. 



NOTE. 
Mantra Diksha is otherwise called Kriya Diksha 
and this and Gnanavati Diksha are called also 
Hotri- Diksha- 

TBE TEACHERS : THEIR VARIOUS KINDS. 

28. The teaohers are divided as Prerahacharyas, 
^ Bodhakackaryas »nd Muktitacharyas. 

T%e Prerafcacharya- 

29. The first aoh:.rya is he who instincts Saiva 
'!/ pupils as to who their proper teachers are 

who will show them grace, and thus secures 
their Salvation. 

The Bodhahachurya. 

30. The Bodhakachxrya purifies the pupil who 
";'\ comes to him in love by giving the Samaya 

and Visheaha Diksha, and grxckmslr instruct* 
him in his duties. 

The Muktitacharya. 

31. The Muktita will give emancipation to each 
j us above by Nirvana Dfknha, testing their 

worth, within 12 years of the pupils joining 
him. 

The castas, and their teacher*. 

32. Brahmins can be teachers to Brahmins and other 
1 caste pnpils. 

32. The Baj&nvas can be teachers to their own order 
r "l and those below. The Merchant-class can 

officiate to his own class aod Sudras. Sndras 

can officiate as teacher to Sudras alone- 
Some Special rules. 
3S. If among Brahmins there are no proper gurus 

let the Brahman pupil get Gnana upadeea from 

the Rajanya Guro. 

34. This applies to Brahmopadesa and not to 

Karuiopadesa. 

35. These rules apply rIro to receiving Gnano- 

padesa even from the hands of gurus of 
Vaishya and Ssdra classes in failure of gurus 
among the higher classes. There is do wrong in 
this. 

37. A Sodm can also be a guru if he remains a 
I bachelor all hie life and understands well the 
nature of the Tbripadartha as taught in 
Siddhanta. 

The books they can read. 
87. The first three classes can study theYedasand 
Agamas with the aid of chehandas Ac. 
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38. The. Sadnts c«n study the Agamae and the 
J'urauas And understand this meaning. 

The teaching of these books. 
-40. The Vedu and A tram as teach distinctly the nature 
1 of the Fatfai, Pasu and Pasa. 

TAe nature o/ *^c- Sairacfearya. 

41. He alone is the Saivacbarya who receiving the 

Word of tiod understands the nature of the 
Pathi, Paau and Pasa without doubt and 
mistake- 

42. Even if devoid of bodily perfection, if he under- 

stands well the nature of the L'bripadart&a, he 
is a trne teacher. 

43. Even if possessed of alt bodily and mental per- 

teotioas, if be is cot possessed of Sivaguana 
be is no teacher. 

44. Even if possessed of all bodily and mental per- 

fections, none except from the four castes can 
be a teacher. 

THE VARIOUS mjDRA&OF'IBACBERS. 

45. There are five Madras for the Guru ; Vibhoti, 

Rndraksba Mala, the sacred thread, the upper 
cloth, and head-cloth. 

47. The Sadra teachers are not entitled to wear 

the head-dress and upper cloth. 

The Sacred thread: 

48. The threads should be spun by virgins of the 

"four castes. Spin one from seven threads 
and spin one from three such yarns. Brah- 
mins can wear seven such threads. 
HO. The Rajanyas can wear 5 such threads, Vaish- 
yae 3 such, and Sudras one alone. 

51, The four c»stes can wesr the thread on their 
breast uttering the Tatpurusha, Agbora, Varna- 
deva, and Satyojuda mantras. Their sins 
will vauisb, and they will secure Bhoga and 
Moksba 

*i>2. Sudras living as family men can wear the thread 
in Ptiiah, Tharpuna and Homa occasions. 
-S^- Among Sudras, the Nuishtika Brahmachari can 

J wear the thread nlwaya it he has got rid of 

all the desiros of the world. 

The duties of the Acharyas. 

.54. Know, the duties of the teachers are three 

namely, Nitya, Naimittika, and Kamya. 



55. The Nitya (daily) duties, are, bathing and 

performing Thar pan a, worshipping God, and 
tending the sacred fire. 

56. The Naimittika duties consist in consecrating 

images, and performing Diksha and in teach- 
ing the sacred words of God to proper pupils 
and explaining their import. 

53. The Kamya consists in doing Siva Pujah and 

Japa for purpose of securing palpation. 
59. Sanyasis and Vanaprastas are not fit to be 

Acharyas. 
60.-, Brahmacharis and Grihastas are alone fit to 
' be Acharyas. 

61. The Brahmachari Acharya will confi-r Mnkti 
* " aloDe. The other Acharya living in piety will 

both confer the wordly and heavenly Bliss. 

62. These Acharyas are to initiate all the four 

clashes by tlie Hotri Dikshw. 
63 _, If the husband permits, the wife can receive 
the Diksha. 

64- The purification of the Adhwas can be given. 

to all the four castes bat not to the others. 

65- To the others who are not entitled to receive 

Hotri Diksha, perform Diksha by sight 

(Sakshu Dikshii) and by touch, laying hands 
on the he»d (Parisa Diksha\ 

66. For giving Nirvana Diksha, the pupil has to 
~> be tested for the prescribed period or for one 

year. For the other Dik&has, the aspirants 
Deed not under go any probation. 

67. Characteristics of the aspirant in whom the grace 

has descended. 
If the grace has fallen, the aspirant will regret 
the body a» poison «nd will seek the means 
to go'- out of it. 

68. When hearing spiritual Btories Ac, the haira on 

his body will stand no their ends, his eyes will 
brim with tears, his speech will falter, and 
when seeing Siva Bhaktas, will raise his hands 
and worship ihem without shame. 

69. He will desire the society of those who wear the 

Sacred ashes Ac, and his love to them will 
grow, 

THE PERIODS OF PROBATION 

70- The pnpiis finis nndergoing probations for 12 
years should be tested so that they are free 
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from doubts and errors, and then thej should be 
given Nirvana Diksha and saved. 

71 & 72. The periods of probation for Brahmans 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras are respecti- 
ve! y 3, 6, 9 and 12 years. 

The Intelligible Pupils. 

73. When under probation, the pupil showa do good 
at all it is fit he should at once be discarded. 

74 & 15. If the Acharya gives Diksha to an nnfit 
person, either through fear or love or love of 
gold and other inducements, both will fall into 
hell and fall deeper into it and it will be diffi- 
cult for them to be raised up. 

76. Therefore rejecting the unfit persons, give 

Diksha only to the loving ones. 

Bmc many can receive Diksha at. one time- 

77. It is best ta give Diksha to only one at a time- 

It can be given to two alaO. 

76, If the Acbara gives Diksha to many, he will 
suffer pain by going to bell 

The Seasons for Giving Biltslia. 

79 The months of Kartigai, Arpisi and Vaigasi are 
best for viving the purifying Diksha. 

80- The months of pMnguni, Ani, Mnrgali are second 
best. The months of Masi and Adi are infer- 
ior. 

81. In the other four months, no Diksha should be 

given at all. But there may ba good days even 
in these months. 

82. The time of solar and lunar eclipses are good 

days. 

83'. The days of Dakshanayana and Uttarayana, and 
tha Vishu days in Chittirai and Arpasi are 
also good. 

8 1. These days are peseribed only to those who desire 
this world's bliss. To those who desire Heaven- 
ly bliss, bo time is prescribed at all. 

85. To these latter, in their own perfection, all times 
are good, supremely good. 

THE A&PANA. W DIKSH, 

£6. The pupil should dedicate his wealth, body and 

life to the service of His Acharya. 
87 The Acharya should not receive all the wealth 

offered to him. Only receive one-sixth of this 

wealth. 



88- The Acharya can receive all that is offered to- 
him if the popil happens to be a Sanyasi or 
VanBprasta. 

80. The mother out of love give? the healing potion 
to her child. He is the Acharya who removes 
the sorrows of death and birtb of her pupils. 

90. The Acharya should lovingly confer Diksha on 

all eligible persons, without regard to any other 
Consideratt-m- 

91. We have thus far set forth the qualifications of 

the Acharya. We will deal with the subject 
of the pupils in the next chapter. 



(To be tontinund.) 



J. M. N. 



WHAT CAUSE IS BRAHMAH ? 



The last Julyisssue of the Siddhanta Deepika 
contains an article under the above title, contri- 
buted by Mr. S- Palvanna Mudaliar, who seems 
to have arrived at the following conclusions 
with regard to the cause of the universe (1) 
That Brabmah is the efficient cause (2) That 
Maya the material cause is an entity in itself, 
quite distinct from Brahmah (3) That the 
instrumental cauae is the Sakti of Brahmah 
&C-, &c. 

I have some doubts on this point which I 
hope will be interesting for the readers of your 
journal to know. Is not Brahmah — the Supre- 
me Being, absolute and infinite- " If eo, is it 
in keeping with His absolute Godhood, to say 
that there is something called '* Maya" in which 
is an entity in itself,' 1 independent of and sepa- 
rate from Brahmah ? If we affirm the existence 
of Maya in itself, can we say that Brahmah is 
one without a second? Does not the word 
u Maya 1 ' denote that if is not really, an entity in 
itself." 

As for the subject under discussion a student 
of Sankara, explains his position thus : — The 
conclusion reached by Mr. S. Palvanna Muda- 
liar is quite natural, since he Btarted with the 
premise, that the Achit which constitutes the 
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material uniyerse is an entity in itself. In the 
Adw&itins' view, this Achit has no real and 
independent existence of its own ; it is the chit 
alone that exists." "All this is chit." * That 
which exists is but one." The sastras begin 
with their arguments concerning Vidhi and 
NishAdha on the assumption that ehiti and 
Achit are different entities : nevertheless they 
show* in the end, that, that which exists is one, 
that Achit is not an entity in itself,' that matter 
and mind are two aspects of one and the same 
thing, as is evident from their intimate connec- 
tion and that this one entity deserves to be 
called chit rather than Achit. Western science 
also is beginning to lean towards the same con- 
clusion. Do we not find in nature, how diffi- 
cult it is to find out the exact line of demarca- 
tion between the so-called material substances 
and the animate beings- The same power of 
the chit which manifests itself aa thoughts and 
feelings in the mental world appears also as the 
forces of motion and cohesion &c- in the exter- 
nal world.- The Adwaitin denies the real 
existence, of the Nama-Rupa-Bhava i e. the 
Achit aspect alone of the Universe. It is brought 
on by the beginning less Ajnana and its Swarupa 
ia Anirvachaniya. Its illusive nature is evident 
from the facts, that it .do ea not exist in all time 
and that it, dwindles into nothing, if its sup- 
port of the Chit is removed. Thoughts on the 
infinitude of space and time will also to some 
extent, help one to realize this. The question 
how and why did this unreal Nania Rupa come 
into visible and tangible being at all is not 
answerable. But this inability is no detri- 
ment to the BOundneM of the Adwaita, doctrine, 
-because the Adwaitin has one of the surest of 



Pramanas in his favour and that is Anubhava 
or Realization— a state of being in which the 
knower, knowledge and things known are 
merged into one absolute Sat— in which one 
sees nothing else, <fcc This Pramana is more- 
important than inference. Seeing that under 
the above circumstances, Achit is not an entity 
in itself, Brahmah will not stand in need of a 
distinct material cause or instrumental cause, 
to create that Jchit Para-Brahmah and His 
sakti are not different entities. 

R. Pat>MANABHA PlLLAI, 

8uh-Regi»trar Mavilikar*. 



SOME DISPUTED POINTS. 
(Continued from 'fage 202 of Volume P.) 

The Rise and Progre99 of the Vytuli&n heresy 
which, ia' ths early years of our era, eon vol Bed, tbe 
Bnddhist Church of Ceylon, seems to me to have a 
Very important bearing on the issues raised by 
Mr. TiOBon. According to Mr. Tnrnouiy- the 'heresy 
commenced in the year 209 A. D. when Vohotar* 
Tissa was king of Ceylon. A otrefol perusal, how- 
ever, of the extant accounts of the events of this 
period, would repeal the fact that the real beginning 
of the heresy can be traced farther- tack to tbe troub- 
lous times of Walagam Bah a (103 B. C), if potto p. 
still earlier period. WaUgan Bahn, being defeated 
in battle with seven Tamil princes, fled through the 
"Thitharama Gate" which had been built by Pandak- 
abhaye (5th century : B- C.) as a residence to people of 
foreign religions. A certain Nighanta, named Giri, 
seeing Walagam Bahn in his flight, a hooted oat m 
load voice '■ the great black Sihala ia flying." The 
king hearing this said that, should he be fortunate 
enough to come back to the City in peace, he wonld 
demolish the residence of the Nighanta and bdilda 
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Vibara in its pWe. In the course of a few years, the 
Tamil dynasty crime to an end, and Walagam Bahu, 
returning to his city in peace, caused the Thitharama 
Gate to be demolished and bnilt the Abhayagiri 
Vibara in ita place. Again, a Driest of the Maha 
Vibara by name Mahatissa being found guilty of 
«' breach of discipline" was expelled by the Frater- 
nity. A disciple of this priest, being offended at this 
proceeding, went over to the Abhayagiri Fraternity 
and sojourned with them : from this time, the 
Abhayagiri Fraternity became aecedera. Tbe doct- 
rines of Buddha had been preserved only "orally" up 
to this time, and the priests of the Maha Vihara, 
'teeing the spiritual perdition of tbe people owing to 
the perversion of the true doctrines assembled and re- 
corded the same in book?. 

New, the Nighantas were a most rigid «ect of 
Jains who were rery numerous in Southern India in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era. The Nigh ac- 
ta, Giri therefore, belonged to the most powerful 
religious party of tbe time in the Tamilakani. The 
language of discourtesy, if not of insult, he employed 
towards the King, (Walagam Bahu) who was a zea- 
lous Buddhist is a clear evidence of the fact that 
the relations between the Nighantas and the Bud- 
dhist were not of a very friendly character. 
The Tamil princes who conquered Walagam Bahu 
Were Gh Lilians, and their religion was, most probably, 
Jainism, hence, it was only natural that the Jains 
should have viewed, with satisfaction, the downfall of 
the Buddhist Sovereign, and hailed, with pleasure, 
the occupation of the throne by tbo Jain princes of 
the Chola dynasty. The circumstances of the expul- 
sion of Mahatissa from the Maha Vibara, the seces- 
sion of his disciple to the Abhayagiri Fraternity, the 
reason alleged, viz the prevention of heresy, for re- 
cording the doctrines of tbe Maha Vihara Fraternity 
in books, combine to confirm the view that there 
bad been already considerable friction in matters of 
dogma and of feith between tbe Nighanta Jains and 
the Buddhist priests ,- and that the Fraternity of the 



Abhayagiri had been powerfully influenced by tbe 
peculiar doctrines of the former. It is a well known 
fact of South Indian History that tbe Pallavas of 
Kanchipuram and the eaily Cholas were Jains, and 
that tbe Nighaota i e. the Digambara sect of the 
Jains was the ruling religious denomination in the 
primitive Tamil Kingdoms of the South. That the 
schism which disturbed the peace of the Buddhist 
Church of Ceyl ob had its seat in tbe Chola country 
will be made obvious as we proceed on a little fnrtber 
with ita History. 

In the year 1 13 A, D., Gajabahu 1, King of Ceylon, 
invaded the Chola coontry, and, besides rescuing tbe 
Sinhalese who had been taken captive by the Chola 
King during his (Gajabahu's) piedecessor'ii reign, 
removed from there, the golden anklets of Pattini the 
insignia of the gods of the four devalas, and the 
golden cup of Buddha that had been removed in the 
year S3 B. C. The presence of king Gajabah u. in 
South India about this time is confirmed by a pas- 
sage in 'the Tamil Epic of Silappathikaram which 
reveals the fact that he (Gajabahu) was a contempo- 
rary and friend of the Chera King Seukutbuvan, who 
was an avowed enemy of the Chola Monarch. As a 
bro.tber of this.Cbera King was a Jain ascetic, and as 
Chankarachariar, who flourished in the 8th century 
A. D. is credited with having converted the King of 
Chera of his time — Tim Vikrama— from Jainism to 
Saivism, there seems to be no room for doubt as to 
King Senkuthuvan's religions persnasions. Gajabahu 
was present in the capital of tie Chera Kingdom on 
the occasion of the deification of Kannagie ; and the 
relations between the Chera and the Chola Kingdoms 
having been in a very straiued aud acnte state at the 
time, the conjecture seems very tempting, if not invi- 
sible, that Gajabahu'B succeas in defeating tbe Choli- 
ans is to be imputed to his alliance with the very 
powerful Chera monarch. Tbe Apotheosis of Kova- 
Ian's wife as an incarnation of Pattini was, no doubt 
pOptflar among the Jains of the Chola and Chera 
countries, and Gujabahn influenced perlaps by Ma 
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friend Senkutbuvan, became the apostle of the cult 
of Pattini in Ceylon. 

The ohrAniolers of Lanka. bare transmitted to as 
only a very meagre account of Gaj&bahn's reign, his 
•emission, bis invasion of the Chola, country and hir 
gifts to the priesthood of the Abhayagiri and Mari- 
ce watte Viharas being all the information ^furnished 
to na. The partiality, which Gajnbahd shewed to the 
priesthood of the Abayagiri Vibara, which was the 
chief seat of heresy, and which a few decades after, 
assumed sncb serious proportions that the strong arm the literature of the Vytulian Jains, who, we are sure, 
of Royalty had to be called in requisition by the were the natives of the opposite coast of the chola ccun- 



written form as the advantage of a writ tea over an 
unwritten orthodoxy most have been too obvious to 
be passed unnoticed by them in those troublous times 

"The amount of literature which perished in the 
" flames on thil occasion must hare baen" says 
Dr. Foulkes. " considerable. Bat there is unfortnna- 
" tely, no olue whatever," laments the learned Doctor, 
" as to the language in which these books were writ- 
" ten." I entirely disagree with Dr. Foul bee on the 
latter point. The literature that was destroyed 



orthodox party for its suppression is significant as 
affording another indication of his pro- Jain bias. 

For about 80 years from this time, the historian is 
absolutely silent about the dogmatic dissensions bet- 
ween the rival Viharas, until, the monotooy is sud- 
denly broken in the beginning of the 3rd Century 
when Vohbkara Tissa became King. The rivalry and 
the state of estrangement which existed between the 
two leading priesthood came to a bead atthiN time. 
A Brahman named Vytulia who was now the chief 
exponent of the doctrines of the Abhayagiri school 
made his influence so muoh felt by the Orthodox 
party that the latter appealed to the king for the pro- 
tection of the orthodox school, which was readily 
granted. " the instrumentality ot Kopila, bis prime 
*' minister, suppressing the Vytulian heresy, puni- 
" shing the impious priests and hunting their looks, 

the King reestablished the doctrines of Buddha." 



try. The solution of the problem is, therefore, plain 
enough, except it be contended that the Join Tamils 
of the nhola country, for some unexplained reason, 
chose to write their religious books in the P»li, Elu 
and every other alien lau image in preference to their 
Mother Tongne. But there is positive evidence to 
prove that the oldest literature of Sooth India is of 
Jain origin. The inference seems only natural, there- 
fore, that the hooks burnt by the king were composed 
in the Tamil language. It is a noticeable fact in this 
connection, that cne commentator of Virasoliam, 
whose, date cannot possibly be later than the 11th 
Century A. D. states in one plaos that ttre style of 
" Knndalalceey" a Jain work, had become so archaic 
in his time that many impressions found therein, 
were unintelligible to the Tamil Scholars of his day 
This old epic is, unfortunately, now missing- But if 
we may rely on the correctness of the statement made 



by the learned commentator above referred to, it does 

The mention made of the destruction of the books npt seem possible to me to assign to this Jain work a 

bj tire must settle the dispute about the existence of latter date than the 5th Century B- C. for its coropo- 

' literature among the Jains of the. Chola country in the sition. If, then, it is admitted that there existed ex* 

year 215 A. D It seems to me only reason- tensive literature among the Tamils of the Chola 

country in the beginuing of the 2nd Century A- D. , 
can we reasonablv look for the first introduction of 
the art of writing books into South India about the 
sane time, J On the contrary, it seems aot unlikely, 
that it was after contest with the Tamil Jains of tbe 
Chola country the idea of committing their doctrines 



able to suppose that, even iu the days of 
Waligara Baba, the Jam section in Lanka 
had had their peculiar doctrines and teuets reduced 
to writing and that this fact was one of the 
chief causes that led to the attempt on the part of the 
'Maha vihara priest* to reduce tbeir creed also to a 
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to writing dawned or, the minds of the Maghedan '■ Thuparama, disregarding the remonstrances of the 

Monks of whom mostly the priesthood of Maha ''Theraof the Sangapala parivena whowas the mater- 

Vihara consisted. Id spite of the opposition and per- 'W uncle of the king, and who spoke in the nan* 

sedition* which it was exposed, the Vytulian party "of the king, succeeded in fining .he confidence of 

continued to prosper and receive from accession to "the king. The monarch becoming greatly attached 

its ranks. But this state of culm and quiet wna not * to him, placed wider his t«#fe* his two sons. He 

to continue for along time. A storm fiercer than "evineed'preference to the second son and the elder 

.ever awaited them at no distant date. In the " prince on that account entertained hatred against 

year 254 A. D. Gothabaya came to the throne. He " the priest." 

was partizan of the Mahavihara priesthood and was -f ne importance of the ibove passage in this en- 
resolved on a policy of suppression of the Vytulian ^ a j ry Cftn ^fay be over-rated. It establishes be- 
School The doctrines of Vytulia had already taken von(1 do^t the correctness of my inference that the 
snch deep root among the Monks of the Abhayagiri Vytnlian of Abayagiri were none bat the Jainaa of 
Vihara that no ordinary measure could succeed in j^ Chola and perhaps of the Chera countries. It is 
bringing about its downfall. As I he first step in the obviouB that the chief Thera of the banished Sect) 
undertaking the KitR caused all the books of the wa s rIso a native of Cholara lind if we may aasnmi 
Vytulian Sect to be collected, made them into a heap that he taught the same doctrines as his disciple, thai 
and publicly bnrnt them in a market place. He he himself was profoundly versed in the doctrines o 
then got hold of sixty of the leading priestB of the Bhuta faith. The Buddhists Monks considered th 
Abayaijiri Vihara who had embraced the heresy and gods of the Hindoos as Bhutas. The Sivite priests c 
banished them to the opposite coaBt in the Chola the Kattragam temple in Ceylon even now go by the 
country. The banishment of the Vytulian priests to name of Devil priests (Kapnwas). The Mighanta 
the country of the Cholas is highly suggestive as if Jainas were, in fact, a denomination of the pre-Bnd- 
afforda another indirect evidence of the fact of the dhistic religion of South India, who paid divine 
existence oE intimate relations between tae Jain honours to Vishnu. The Southern Chnrch of Bud- 
priests of the Tamil country and the Abhayagiri ins- dhism, which is in reality, only a purified form of 

titution in Ceylon. ''There was a certain nn.»t » t ■ ■ Ha , * , • •* . , 

j w wsruain priest, Jainism coald not tolerate in its ranks those who ad- 

eaysthe writer of Mahavamsa which is considered to „„„. A tVlD „ u < * *v i -m. , • * 

vocated the worship of the gods. The expulsion of 

be a very trustworthy record, " the disciple of the chLf ,_- * T ■ . „ 

* vi fi x. » ■ t i P T * hl8 mMter from Lan l<a drove the iron into the heart 

« Thtraofthebamshed sect, a native of Chola, byname fR •„ . , u ,. ^ „. 

„ B ., , J of Sangamitta, who felt his master's disgrace as his 

S**Z*™t*w}fo was profoundly versed in the, ifa f 

-the Bhuta (demon faith)" "For the tn. • ^ on a deliberate pokey of revenge 

of *. e„ mvty aga , n9t the priest3 of tlie M e 2 ;;:; on the priesthood ° f Maha ^ wh ° ***« th - 

"bywhosead^^^^^^^^^^ W to expel his master and his follower*. 

« ne cam* over to this W This rude person enter- ^ ^ ^"^ 

* ing the hall in which the priests «era assembled at J * TunLttK. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 

[By Mom, M. Jitmrstwm end S. Kmkum.] 

I. 

CT/MIOULA. 07 BTUD1B3. 



Almost in ell aspects the various suggestions of the 
Universities Commission hive been folly discussed io year 
ootnmns. Nothing in recent time a has attracted so much 
notice as the Commission Report end the people whose 
intereete ere at stake have every reason to express their 
disapprobation in every manner possible. The constitute 
of the senate, abolition of second grade ool leges sod the 
raising of feu have thrown into shade the most vital 
question, — curricula of studies. A comparison between 
the European and Iodian systems of education will bring 
to light many of the defects and acme of the excellences (if 
there be any) of the Universities of India. In India there 
is do teaching University and for a long time to come there 
will not be any University of the stamp of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Medalled after London, Indian Universities 
are purely examining bodies, granting certificates and 
diplomas to the eocosasfol candidates in examinations. 
In Oxford and Cambridge a student, as soon as he leaves 
the Public School, enrolls himself as a Matriculate and 
thus he beovmes an undergraduate of the University and 
pnrsaea his course for the degree be chooses. No examin- 
ation he is required to pass before ho enters the 
Universities. In London as in the case of the Indian 
Universities there is an entrance examination. Those who 
appear for the Matriculation are required to pasB in five 
subjects sow. In days of yore the classical languages, 
Latin and Greek were compulsory eubjeata. Afterwards 
Greek was omitted from the compulsory subjects. In the 
revised rales and regulations Laiin too was made optional 
thereby giving place to a living tongue. Prom the various 
changes made in the classical languages it is dear that 
those tongues are losing ground in favour of modern 
languages and the European Universities have after all 
seen the inutility of the dead languages and want to 
encourage their own mother tongues. When these 
changes are taking place in Europe the Indian Universi- 
ties Commission has made a revolutionary proposal 
10 abolish the vernaculars in India and also the two most 
important languages French and German. You have 
Ireely opened your columns for tho discussion of the 
jviadom or folly of discouraging the Btudy of vernaculars. 
National life and national progtess depends upon the 
development of the language of a people. A study of the 
/language of a nation reveals to ns their social BtatnB, their 
moral and intellectual progress, their inner life, their 
spiritual and religious advancement, their political 
problems and aspirations, their love o f acienoe and arts, 

[Thaw were sent to H. E. The Viceroy of India and aoknowledg. 
•d with thanks Sd.l 
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their commercial intercourse, their assimilation of foreign 
ideas and ideals and finally, among many others, their 
place in the scale of nations. In our humble opinion any 
amount of study in classical languages will not work our 
way one inoh toward* our regeneration ; and the future 
salvation of our coaotry entirely depends upon ou r 
improving our vernacular tongue, If vernaculars are 
abolished and if onr prime of life be spent in the study 
of highly -inflected languages, wa will merely man nfac tore 
a number of graduates who will not be able to speak their 
own language correctly. Tear after year mere prattlers 
of Socrates and Virgil and dreamers of Hegel and Kant 
will he turned out by the huge machinery of the University. 
We do not altogether condemn the classical languages. 
Their style and diction, the sonorous sentences and polish* 
ed periods of a Virgil, the simplicity of a Kalidasa or 
Homer, in spite of their mysticism and exaggerations will 
ever charm and delight the readers. But what wo 
contend is that the vernaculars should find a suitabt j 
place in the curriculum of studies. The abolition of Frencu 
and German from the course of studies will not be con- 
dusive to the interests of higher education in India. Tl 
French are the moat civilised people in Europe and in 
their literature are treasured up all the modern thoughts. 
Some people think that there is an ulterior motive in 
abolishing these languages, which may be political or 
otherwise. Becent researches in Physical Sciences and 
Mathematics are generally made by the French people and 
Frenchmen are the greatest and moat skilful Engineers in 
the world. French is the lingua franca ot Europe and it 
is the ton <o» of every fashionable man in all quarters of 
the globe. The French are the pioneers of Be publican 
ideas. A study of the works of Voltaire and Rousseau 
Fenelon and Zola ennobles and broadens our minds. It is 
indiapensible that a cultivated man should become 
acquainted with a language which is so extensively 
spoken by all races of mankind. The German language 
has equal claims for its study by an educated man, many 
of the abstract sciences like Psychology and Natural 
Sciences like Biology owe their development to the 
German scholars. Goethe can be ranked along with 
Kalidas, Homer, and Shakespeare. The Genr.uBS and the 
French have contributed a great deal in the field of le; 
literature. Orlation's commentary in French on the 
Institutes of Gius and Justinian is a standi;, fe monument 
of legal acumen and precisian. A dull uniformity seems 
to have been the aim of the Commission without regard to 
the capacities of the students and the necessity of the 
recipients. Four subjects ought to be brought up in all 
stages of the B. A. course. I shall close these observations 
with the remark that vernacular languages, French, 
German and even Russian should he included in the 
cuTriculam of studies of the Indian Universities. 
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We quote eminent authorities who have spoken in favor 
of vernacu era. Dr. Caldwell says. "This languege that is 
Tamil being the earliest cultivated of ell the Dravidian 
languages the most copious and that which contains the 
largest portion and richest variety of indubitably anient 

forms it is deservedly placed at the head of the list 

Be regards that Tamil is not a derivative of Sanskrit and 
poetical compositions are of very high order and 
free from the iuflex of Sansk.it words. He concludes 
hie observation as follows :-" It is the only vernacular 
literature in India which has not been content with 
initiating the Sanskrit but bas honourably attempted to 
emulate and outstrips it. lu one department at least that 
of Ethical Epigrams it is generally maintained and I 
think must be admitted, that the Sanskrit has been ont- 
done by the Tamil." In the opinion of Charles Gover 
the Dravidian people possess one of the noblest literatures 
the world has seen. Revd. A. Percival in speaking of the 
Tamil language remarks : 

.No Ungnege combines greater with equal brevity ; and 
it may be asserted that no human speech is most close and 
and philosophic in its expression as an exponent of the 
mind. ." Dr. Window writes it is not extravagant 

td say that in its poetio form, the Tamil is more 
polished and exact than the Greek and more copious than 
Latin. In its fulness and power it more resembles 
English and German than any other living languages: 
Revd. W. Taylor asserts that it is one of the most copi- 
ous refined and polished languages spoken by man. 
The last and not the least of the greatest of the Tamil 
scholars speaks of Tamil language in terms of oology 
and aaye in one of his excellent works on the Saiva 
Philosophy that that key alone can unlock the hearts 
of the ten millions of the moat intelligent and progressive 
Of the Hindu race." In another place be thus notes, 
•' Although the very ancient, copious and refined Tamil 
language is inferior to none, neither the Indian 
Government nor the Universities fully recognise the value 
of Tamil literature. 

II. 
THB STUDY OF H1STOBT. 



The question « what would happen to India, if the 
reooimnendations of the Universities Commission were 
adopted ?* has been more than once asked in your 
commas and those of your contain notaries ; it has been 
answered «g»i n and again with sufficient clearness : aad 
the miserable depth towhibh the social, intellectual and 
moral conditions of India would go down, bas been 
pointed ontwrth ■offlaient stress and emphasis. But one 
greet point, Mnrionn and deploAble in its malt* and 



which involves incalculable danger to " Young India in 
transition " has not yet been adequately touched upon. 
A closer study of the Report brings to light, among other 
things one proposal that is calculated, in the long run, to 
practically deprive the Indians of the one really useful 
boon of sll education — qualification for citizenship. Accord- 
ing to tbe proposals the study of History is to be 
compulsory only in the matriculation standard and 
optional in the college course. From the F. A. curriculum 
History is ejected in favour of philosophy which is to be 
compulsory and in the B. A. examination History is to 
appear aa optional branch. It is therefore possible for a, 
student to take his Degree without ever reading History 
in the college classes. Does the Commission think that 
tbe meagre sketches of India and England that pass for 
Histories in the Matriculation class are sufficient to 
instinct the student in the ideas of the rights, duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship P The world's greatest 
statesmen agree in thinking that the Government of a 
country will be successful in proportion to the extent and 
degree to which the citizens realise the importance of their 
duties and make a right use of their privileges. Can tbe 
accounts of (he wars with Tippoo or Haider Ali, the 
gallant deeds of Clive and Lawrence and the conquests of 
tbe Moghni Emperors of India 1 — Btaries which form the 
bulk of tbe Matriculation History, can these help even so 
little an Indian to correctly discharge his dntiea as a 
citizen? Do they think that Lee-Warner's Oitisen of 
India is sufficient to fnlly equip the students as citizens of 
the State F How can meagre accounts of the Indian 
Postal system, Municipalities and District Boards assist 
one in forcing right notions about Organised constitutions, 
representative assemblies and other broader principles of 
politics P Without asking students to study Political 
Science and Political Economy and making them grasp 
the sound principles of politics by a comparative study 
of the World's institutions, it is metely futile to imagine 
that Indians can learn much of Indian politics by being 
made to commit to memory a few pages of a Loyalty 
Bible which can only be described as an unclassified cata- 
logue of Indian names passing for politics. By the omission 
of History from tbe F.A. course thestndenta will be depri- 
ved of the opportunity of .acquainting themselves with the 
two main pillars of all political knowledge — the Greek 
and Roman Histories, which, with their complex systems 
of government and varied organisations, lay tbe proper 
foundation for advanced knowledge in political science. 
When this alt important branch of knowledge is done 
a Way with, a great majority of our graduates will oe 
merely a sat of half hearted men, incapable of under- 
standing their political rights and privileges and tfflQ 
more incapable of using them to toe welfare of themselves, 
and their countrymen, 
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Mr. R. S. Lepper, Professor of History and Eoonomioa 
at the Maharajah's College, Trevaadram, writes: — 

" This is a small matter compared with the way the 
F. A. History course is treated. To make room for 
English Biatoiy. tbe History of Greece and Rome, which 
for many years baa been taught to oar F. A. student*, and 
for centuries has formed, with the History of their own 
country) the regular study of yonth in every Western land, 
ia now to be condemned ae unsuitable and relegated to the 
B. A. coarse. 

A change of so sweeping a nature requires a reason, 
and 1 have found none that .will stand examination. When 
I remonstrated some montbi ago against this proposal, I 
was told that in some College* it was cot, or could not, 
be taught property, and that therefore it ought to be cut 
out. Hut ia Bome Colleges nothing is taught properly' 
and if we are to at oar courses of study to tbe capacity of 
the worst colleges in South India the sooner we end the 
University the better. On the other hand, if University 
Examiners do their doty, History teachers will learn to do 
theirs soon enough. It is wonderful how quickly strict 
and intelligent examining develops improved teaching. 
But if there are no good reasons for tbe exclusion of 
Classical History, there are many for its retention. First, 
the thread of the story is much easier to follow, foreign 
relations are less complicated, political and religious 
conditions mnch eim pier, social life more akin to that of 
India, and the chief characters more intelligible than is 
the case in English History, which is full of difficulties lor 
the Indian student. 

8econdly> it has an excellent educative influence. 
Handled by a good teacher it supplies just the stimulus 
which the F. A, student needs, after a prolonged course of 
.elementary English History in the school classsea. It 
broadens his mental horizon, and may be made the vuhiole 
for the teaching of sound vieirs on life and duty and good 
cittzentihip. Even in tbe hands of a bad teacher it is more 
intelligible and has a higher disciplinary value for junior 
etadente than English History. 

Thirdly, it baa a number of admirable text-bookB, 

ranging from tbe most elementary pi inters to the works of 

the greatest historians, capable of suiting all degrees of 

j ability in the class, yet of reasonable bulk, and therefore 

accessible to students. 

Fourthly, most of tbe original authorities are to be had 
' in excellent English translations, within moderate compass 
and at moderate prices. 

Fifthly, when properly tang! t it ie one of the most 
attractive sebjects in the F. A. course. The heroes of all 
tine can live again in the East as in tbe West and claim 



the homage and sympathy of yonth alike in India as io 
E a rope. Such hero-worship is among the best influence* 
in every young student's life, and helps in some measure 
to counteract tbe sordid features of bis daily surround" 
iugs." 

It is proposed, instead, to make Philosophy compulsory 
in the college course. Does the Commission want to make 
as a nation of dreamers by translating us from tbe land of 
tbe real to tbe land of the iotas P India has bad too mnch 
of Philosophy and it is her mad attachment to that that 
threatens to make her one of the " Dying nations." Our 
Philosophy has blinded us to our surrounding conditions. 
The boon of liberal Western education which we have been 
so long enjoying has opened our eyes ; and the first seeds 
of political wisdom are just now only being sown here and 
there. When the mystery of complete blindness has been 
reduced to partial blindness, there comes the proposal to 
hurl us back once more into tbe sea of apathy for the 
shores of which we have been slowly straggling. So great 
has been the mischief worked by centnries of deep-rooted 
spiritualism almost verging on fanatic superstition, abut- 
ting its eyes to the wants of the country and keeping 
itself philosophically aloof, with derision, from ■' things 
mnndaue" that in spite of a strong reactioc and the 
terrible realities of the present, there still operates a> 
lingering desire in the minds of many, to desert the dear 
interests of their country and retreat to the comparatively 
cool shade of Theosophy, Occultism and Vedantic mysti» 
cism ! It ia time that we should take leave of philosophy 
a little and torn our attention to politics. Moreover the 
way in which the Municipal and Legislative Council 
elections are conducted, the manner in which our men fare 
in tbe Councils and the amount of interest -the people take 
in these elections amply go to prove that a great majority 
of our people are yet to learn the A B of public life. At 
this stage tbe proposal to make History optional and 
Philosophy compulsory, will tend to make matters worse. 
What with tbe intention of the Commission to abolish tbe 
etndy of the vernaculars which will completely pot an end 
to the development of a healthy, national life, and what 
with the proposal to abolish History from the compulsory 
course, the Commission's endeavour to keep Indians out of 
politics is sufficiently clear. It is the duty of every 
sincere well-wisher of India, to realise the situation, 
protest egainst the contemplated measure and aek tbe 
Government to give the study of History a prominent 
place as it deserves and as it ia given in all the European 
and tbe American Universities. 

III. 

Io my last letter it has been pointed out that the verna- 
culars of South India not being allied to the Sanskrit 
language, ought to find a place in theourrfoulum of studies 
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forth. University examinations. A- long as tbe verna- 
culars are the media of communication it is impossible to 
wbilital* Eolith in the practical concerns of our home 
Hfe and tbe upheaval of tbe Indian, depends upon the 
pregressoftbe vernaculars. For freely tr.nsl.t,ng the 
standard works of Western authors into the Drevidian 
languages one should be acquainted with both the langu- 
age* and must have a thorough grasp of the tongue in 
wbioh he translates and his expressions sbonld be idiom- 
atic. So it is .jaile inadvisable to abolish the vernaculars 
from the Matriculation examination at least. In India 
English takes the place of the classics at home. It not 
only contains all the beauties of tbe classical languages 
bat also has in it all the modern inventions and iesear- 
ones. Therefore a compulsory classical study will over- 
strain the tender minds of our youths. 

Matriculation :— Unfortunately in our opposition to the 
Universities Commission Report good and bad points are 
indiscriminately criticised and tbe wise proposals share 
tbe fate of their opposites. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon tbe wisdom of the proposal to remove 
science from the entrance coarse. Very recently the Lon- 
don University followed a simitar coarse by abolishing 
Genera! Elementary Science from tbe compulsory subjects 
of tbe London Matriculation examination. A glance at 
the failure lists of tbe Matriculation examination reveals 
to us the sad disappointment of many a youth in that sub- 
ject. The reason is not far to seek. Students of the sixth 
form are too young to grasp and master the fundamental 
principles of an experimental science. Most of tbe High 
Schools are illeqnipped and the graduates who train the 
students for tbe examination are too fresh from the college 
to understand the difficulties of those who receive .instruc- 
tion under them. Unless there are practical experiments 
one can have no knowledge of a science in which the 
handling of apparatus is absolutely necessary. The can- 
didates for Matriculation are too numerous ; a practical ex- 
amination therefore is impossible. The abolition' of text 
books in English has proved from the experiment of the 
last few years by the Madras University quite undesirable. 
It was origin ally intended for the ostentations purpose of 
disconcaging «• cram". Instead of learning any author or 
book or fine specimens of prose and poetry, students get 
up the idioms and rules of grammar without folly ap- 
preciating the proper aae of them from " Made Baey V 
and " Sbappard's Manuals." In order that our students 
may have a definite knowledge of some writers it is neces- 
sary to introduce text books for the Matriculation examin- 
itioo. Ca!cntta twice abolished text books only to rein- 
troduce them. In Bombay also the same course was fol- 
lowed. The Senate of Madras very lately opened theii 
eyes to the unwisdom of abolishing the text and recom. 



mended its re-introduction. la spite of inch results the 
Commission without going through tbe/n># and cam of 
the question makes a recommendation which we fear will 
only end in defeating its own purpose of giving a sound 
education in English to the Indian candidates. It is need- 
less to say anything with regard to Mathematics and His- 
tory. The former trains tbe mind and the latter gives at 
best an elementary idea of Indian and English Histories 
wbioh a student ought to know. Tbe Commission having 
in view for its nlterior end the raising of the standard 
and making the examination as difficult ss possible, with- 
out giving the beet consideration to the local conditions^ 
has made tbe Madras Matriculation, as a model 
for the entrance examination of ail the 
other universities,- and the B. A, of Calcutta for 
the Arts Degree examinations for all academies. Our 
Matriculation is as stiff as the Commission requires and 
their proposals will not seriously affect Madras ; but a sud- 
den raising of the standard will greatly tell upon the 
other provinces. In English 40 per cent is required for 
a pass and 35 p. c. in all tbe other subjects. In most of 
the Universities only 35 p. c. or so is required in English 
and 25 in each of the other subjects. 

F, A. Examination. — The Commission recommends 
English, Classics, Mathematics, and Logic and Psychology 
or Physical Science with Chemistry for the Intermediate 
examination. It is best to introduce scientific studies in 
this examination. This is really the entrance ex- 
amination for the Degree. A student by the time 
he passses this examination would have sufficiently advan- 
ced and would have attained enough of discriminating 
power to choose either the literary or the scientific course. 
No proposal of the Universities Commission will meat 
with so muoh approval as tbe separation of the literary 
from the scientific' study which was a long-felt desider- 
atum. The' other Universities were showing signs of cor- 
recting an error of long standing. Madras in spite of the 
precedents in other Indian Universities and the London 
University, obstinately refused to make so desirable a 
change. Nothing is more gratifying than to find the 
Commission refusing to allow even a thesis on a scientific 
subject in tbe B.Sc examination and it was quite right in 
holding tbat the English knowledge of the F. A. standard 
is sufficient for tbe study of scientific subjects. It 
is also good that Logic and Psychology are made 
optional. It wa* a mistake that Logic was for a 
time abolished from tbe *'. A. course of tbe Madras 
University. London has made it compulsory in tbe 
Intermediate examination and it is either compulsory or 
optional in the other universities. As a soience of reason- 
ing it highly trains tbe mind, and Psychology, that de- 
partment of knowledge which deals with our ammttt most 
take precedence of other sciences. According to Herbert 
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Severer, Psychology is a subject which every cultivated 
man ought to study. It is with pain we notice that the 
Commission has altogether omitted History in the F.A. 
course. I ^>ave devoted a .special letter on the subject in 
the columns of your valuable journal and it is needless to 
point oat once more the importance of the study of His- 
tory. It ought to have found a place either as a com- 
pulsory or an optional subject in the F.A. coarse. To 
leern the elementary principles of five subjects will not he 
too much in the F.A. course and generally five subjects 
are taoght in sll the Universities. We have said English 
is the classic of India. If the Commission will insist 
npon four subjects ia all the stages of the B.A. course it 
will be more advisable to allow Histories of Rome and 
Greece with Political Economy as an alternative subject 
with the classics. Mathematics may be a stumbling block 
to many of our promising young men in the F.A. course. 
There is no likelihood of its beiog abolished by any Com- 
mission. As long as the Senior- Wrangler sod Wrangter 
titles are held in high esteem and as long as it is a subject 
in the B. A. Hononrs course of the Cambridge University, 
it is sure to find a place in the Arts course of every 
University. The subject may not be palatable to a few ; 
bnt a study of this most important abstract' Science ia 
essential for the cultivation and training of our mind. 
With aotne reservations we have not much to find fault 
with the recommendations of the Commission in the F.A. 
coarse. A word about examination by compartments. 
The remark of Prof. G. Pittendrigh of the Christian 
College will not be ont of place here. In his opinion 
the abolition is a retrograde step and the system has 
worked excellently -well in Madras. It is no wonder be 
has not met with anybody who haa spoken against this 
system. 

B. A. Degree Emamination. — The B. A. Degree ia a much 

coveted academical honour. The least qualification 

virtually insisted upon now a days by the Government is 

B. A. The gates of the Government service in the near 

future will be dosed to uou -graduates. For a long time 

to come till a distinction in the miods of the people is 

made between University hononrs and Government service, 

the yonthfl of India will rightly or wrongly seek after 

education with the hope of obtaining acme Government 

posts. In these days even those who are to be trained for 

some learned professions such as Engineering, Medicine 

and Law usually take a degreB of Aits, even though the 

1 F. A. Examination is enough for ordinary purposes. The 

value of the Arts Degree cannot be overrated and it rightly 

deserves the prize bestowed on it. The changes which 

affect this examination will seriously be watched and 

criticised unsparingly by onr educated men. 

SmaminaHon by Compartments . — This system is unique 
in the Madras University and obtains in the B. A. Degree 

i 



examination aloue, and the necessity of it ia partially 
acknowledged in the B. So. and B. A. degree examinations 
of the Bombay University. The abolition of the compart- 
ment system, Professor G. Piltendiigh rightly remarks, 
is a retrograde step and the Rev. acting Principal of the 
Christian College has not met with anybody who has 
spoken ill of this system. It has worked for the last 15 
years excellently well in Mudras, bnt the Commission for 
reasons best known to itself has recommended its abolition. 
Let the Commission speak for itself. " At Madras where 
the snbjects of the B. A. Examination are arranged in three 
divisions a candidate is allowed to appear in <»ne division 
or in two divisions or in all three in any one year. It ap- 
pears that in some cases ikis rule hat tcm-Jced tcell. A 
College on finding that a student at the end of his 
third year, has made but little progress may require 
him to devoto his fourth year to English and to his 
second language and to postpone his third subject to 
his fifth yea". On the other hand the rule works badly 
in so far as it tempts men to try their chance in all three 
divisions in the hope of Becniing as pass in one or t-.vo.'' 
This is an undeniable testimony even of the Commission 
itself that the system has worked well in Madras. The 
best thing would bave been, instead of abolishing it, to 
introduce it in the other Universities so that there might 
be similarity in all the Universities in India. The Comis- 
siondistincly speaks of the advantage of this system in the 
third sentence. The argument offered against this system 
in the fourth sentence is a lame excuse for its determin- 
ation to abolish the system. Nd man ever enters the 
portals of a University, and wastes bis money and energy 
merely to try a chance with the hope of -securing a pass 
in one or two subjects. Students of the B. A. class are 
sufficiently advanced in sge and education and can be 
credited with some common sense to undertand their own 
benefits. Generally in our expeiieuce in Madras, students 
appear for examination in those subjects alone io which 
they feci strong anrt come out successful and postpone the 
study of that subject in which tb«v are weak to a future 
examination, in Jlahiculation and in the Fiist-iii-Aits 
students Hie expected to be acquainted only with the ele- 
mentary principles ; but a student for a Degree mast show 
a mastery over the subject he biiugs up for the examin- 
ation. The subjects) allotted for tbit emroinatiou are not 
necessarily connected with each other. A man oiny be 
well np snd score a high percentage of marks say in 
Mathematics or Philosophy but he may be poor in the 
Second Language or English. It is h gieat hardehip that 
he should bring up again the 'subject in which he has 
already secured a pass. In former years in Madras 
students were examined in all the subjects together and 
there were disastrous and shocking failures. There were 
mediocre passes and those who can boast of soundness in 
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some subjects ware turned out as unfit for the Degree. It 
was after oonsiderabla hesitation and debate the old order 
changed giving pl.ce to the new ; the system of examining 
in alt the subjects was discontinued and examination by 
compartments was wisely introduced, Not only in Madras 
but aJao in Bombay the Senate wanted very recently to 
introdnoe this system. Two oat of the three older 
Universities support the system. This is indirectly 
admitted in the 8. Sc. examination and the B. A. Degree 
elimination of the London University. That speaks 
volume, in its favour. Unlike India, in Oxford and 
Cambridge ttudents are not required to briDg np too many 
subject-*. A Tripos man in Philosophy or * wrangler does 
not and need not know who alHannibal is and is content 
with bringing up one ;snbj«st alone. Further on the 
report says: — '' The system which ia called "elimination 
by compartments " has bean advocated by several witnesses 
and in particular it has been represented to ns that a 
c»ndidata who fails in one subject should be allowed to 
pass on satisfying the examiners aud should not be requir- 
ed to bring up all his subjects again.'' From tbe report 
we clearly see there are many champions of our cause. 
Tbe publication of their evidence along with the report of 
the discussion by tbe Senate of the Madras University 
when it introduced this system will throw light upon this 
debatable question ; and this opportunity is taken to - 
advise the Government to order a fall publication of all the 
evidence of the witnesses or others who have f otni-hed tbe 
Commission and the Government with written statements 
bearing on the point to which this inquiry is directed. 
Then only will the public know t he pros and cons of the 
whole affair, and theu only will their judgment not be 
haaty. The Commission admits that a representation has 
been made to tbem that a candidate who fails in one sub- 
ject should be allowed to pass on satisfying tbe examiners 
in that subject and should not be required to bring np all 
the objects again. This is what prevaile now in Madras 
and no representation is more just or reasonable. In 
Madras the Standard of the B. A. Degree exKmination 
is, particularly in the optional subjects, very high, and 
the syllabus covers a very wide range and there are 
Special portions also appointed in tbe optional, subjects. 
The Commission^ intention itself is to raise the standard of 
examinations. Unless this system is favoured there will 
not be much facility to the already overworked student 
population. The report eoncl udes on this point by remark- 
ing,— '■ that after full consideration we have come to tbe 
conclusion that the disadvantages of the Madras rule 
outweigh its udvaatages and that examination by compart- 
ments ought not to be allowed. The object of an examin- 
•tipn is to ascertain whether a candidate possesses all the 
knowledge which may fairly be expected of bim at the 
stage which he haa reached ; and a man who posses in 



all his subjects at one time gives betteT evidence of the 
soundness of his general education than the man who can 
only pass in the subjects taken separately. Care mn6t be 
takeo in framing the programme of an examination to sea 
that the subjects are not so nuroeroDB as 1o lay and us 
borden on the minda of the candidates ; but if thia condi- 
tion is complied with we think better that the examination 
should be treated as a whole, and not broken into sections.*' 
We have every reason to think that tbe advantages of tbe 
Madras rule outweigh its disadvantages and bo examination 
by compartments ought to be retained. The object of an 
examination isnotmeiely to ascertain whether a candidate 
possesses all the knowledge which may be expected of him 
at this stage but also to find ont whether he possesses a 
Bound education. Medicore passes in all the soblects will 
not ensure soundness. A man who obtains a very high 
percentage of marks in one subject certainly gives 
evidence of bis sounder knowledge in that subject than 
one who merely escapes through in all tbe subjects by 
getting the minimum. A senior wrangler like Paranjpie 
may fail in the B. A. Degree examination of the Calcutta 
University; but is he not a better man than any graduate 
fo that U nversity 1 

We should not have taken so much trouble to advocate 
this system which needs not such cham pionahip but for 
the hasty, short-sighted and unwise resolution of the Uni- 
versities Commiesioq. Only 19 or 20 jpsr cent, of those 
who appear for the B. A. Degree are successful. It is 
not unusual that a student who fails first in English failB 
to secure marks in his optional snbject. We are told that 
Mr. De, who headed the Cambridge classics list passed 
the B. A. Degree in Calcutta after being awarded some 
grace marks in. the optional branch. Granting of grace 
marks ia not. an unusual feature in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which ia quite unkDowu in Madras and the introduc- 
tion of (his system will put an end to that pernicious pra- 
ctice of awarding grace marks. To establish its pet 
theory of abolishing the compartment system tbe Universi- 
ties Commission proposes a remedy. " Care-" they say, 
•' mu3t be taken in framing the programme of an examina- 
tion to see that the subjects are not so numerous as to lay 
undue burden apon the minds of *he candidates." Let us 
examine what care is taken by the Commission in framing 
the programme of the B. A. Degree examination, and 
whether the subjects are not more numerous than now 
and whether they will not lay an undue burden upon the 
minds of tbe examinees. In Madras we have only three 
subjects for the B. A. Degree examinktion— English aud a 
second language are compulsory and any one of the science 
branches ia optional. In the A ?<>nrse of tbe Calcutta 
University whiuh will be the fntnre B. A. Degree examina- 
tion English and Philosophy are compulsory, Classical 
language, History, Political Economy, and Mathematics 
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being option*] ; and a student, takes up only three sub- 
ject* in that University also, In the programme of the Uni- 
versities Commission, we see four instead of three ; Eng- 
lish, a Classical language and Philosophy are made com- 
pulsory and History or Mathematics being made optional. 
Are not four subjects more numerous than three and will it 
not be an andoe burden upon (he minds of the exami- 
nees f In paragraph 173 of the repoit where it discounte- 
nances Honours Examinations which necessitate conside- 
rable expense and which are undesirable on the ground 
that specialisation begins at too eailf an age and that a 
pars degree in depreciated, the Commission means to raise 
the standard of the pass B. A. Degree examination of the 
Calcutta University. Even as it is, not even 20 per cent. 
are able to secure a pass and the raising farther of ton pre- 
sent standard will fmther narrow the basis of education. 
The examination may he made a» stiff aspossihle. but unne- 
cessary restrictions should not be placed. Some facilities to 
the candidates also should be given if the standard be rais- 
edand if the subjects are numerous 'he only relief we know 
of lies in the system of examinations by compartments 
which will foster not only soundness bat also lessen the 
hardships of the students. It will also effectually put an 
end to *' cram," which the Commission so ranch hate. 
Their theories come into conflict with one another. The 
raising of the standard ia not in keeping with the lessening 
of the subjects and (giving of strand education is not pos. 
sible when the compartment system is done away with. 
The basis of education may be narrowed. Annually not 
even 1,50} graduates are tamed oat by the tire Universities 
of India, a country with a population of 300 millions, 
England, which has only a population of 32 millions prod- 
uces about 2,500 graduates annually. A few Socrateses 
and Bacons will sot save our country. Ed oration mast be 
diffused at least among the middle classes and the propo- 
sal to narrow the basin still further is not at all wise or 
prudent on the part of the rulers. A wide diffusion of 
.knowledge will aloue put an end to ignorance and sup- 
erstition. Middlemen are the leaders of the people and 
the general mass cao only aim at elementary education. 
If oar middlemen are immersed in darkness and ignorance 
if education is denied to them and every obstacle is thrown 
in their way by raising the fees, by closing the second 
.grade colleges, and their progress is stunted in their very 
growth, by impediments unheard of, woe will be to that 
conntry, for it will end in chaos and confusion on 
account of the abolition of the Vernaculars, Candidates in 
Madras will labour ander disadvantages. In the pro* 
gramme of the Commission the subjects are more nume- 
rous than before and it will lay a great bard en upon tbe 
tender miuds of yoasg men and if the stindat-d he also 
raised the abolition of tbe compai tuient system is tbe most 
undesirable measure. In each and every memorial which 



may be submitted to H. E. the Viceroy, tbe discussion of 
this question must find a prominent place and any memori- 
al or list of Resolutions overlooking thin vital question 
will not be an exhaustive one and be far from satisfactory. 

Mr, W. B. Morren of the Madras Christian College 
■ays: — '■' I do not agree with the Commissioneis in their 
condemnation of what they call tbo Madras system of 
examination by compartments. The rule works badly* 
they nay, in so far as it tempts candidates for the B. A. 
Degree to try their chances in all three divisions of the 
Degree Examination in the hope of securing a pass in on« 
or two. If the rule is abolished, a candidate will have to 
try bis chances of securing i pass in all three divisions, 
and since if he fails in one division he must try his cliau- 
ces in all three divisions sixain, he will never have the op- 
portunity of tryiny to make a really pood appearance in 
any one of them. 1 do not know to what extent the Com- 
mission received evidence from Madras fli messes on the 
working of the ' compartment system', bat I believe the 
experience of most examiners would be strongly in favour 
of its retortion. In one respect, I think, it mk'lit be im- 
proved. Where a student shows at the rod of his first 
year of study that he stands small chance of passing in all 
three divisions of the Degree Examination, he should be 
Btrongly advised, or even compelled, to give his attention 
during his second year wholly or chiefly to Langnage end 
then take an additional year to Science." 

Mr. E. M. Mocphail of the Madras Christian College 
writes :— 

" I am personally quite opposed to the giving up of fhs? 
" compartment system" and should consider doing so an 
injury to education in this Presidency." 



EXAMINATION BY' 

MENTS 



COMFART- 



Tbe following petition has been sent to His Kxrt>]« 
lency the Viceroy from Trichinopoly ; — My Lt»m, 
We, the undersigned, your Lorpship's lunidilt- mt-iuo- 
rialisba,'beg to approach your Escellr-ncy with the 
following few lines with the hope th»t our petition 
will receive the favourable consideration of your 
Government. 

2. The recommendations of the Universities C 
sion that the system of examination by con n 
the Madras University ought not to be allowed, n ^in- 
clusion they say, they have arrived at nfter full consihrii. 
tion has been quite unexpected and has allocked the me- 
morialists. Fifteen years ago the Senate of the Madras 
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Universty abolished the old system of passing in ail th e 
subjects it the Bame time and introduced this beneh'cient 
system. When the Universities Commission sat in 
Madras, it nsrtr afforded an opportunity of discussing , 
this vital question. All who have given evidence have 
never touched upon this system which the Madras Uni- 
versity alone enjoys. The Commission did net even so 
much as hint in Madras that it would recommend to 
abolish this system. 

3. Your Lordship enunciated there ought to be a simi- 
larity of examinations in the various Universities of India 
and the standard of examination, should be made higher. 
A glance at the calendars of the various Universities of 
Indin will convince yonr Lordship that th© standard in 
the Sciencf Branca in Madras is considerably higher than 
in the other Universities. Minimums are required for 
passing in each subject of the Science Branch in Madras and 
besides there are special portionB appointed each year, 
■which are not the case in the other Universities. In 
English lansju*i» and literatuie it will bid fair to most of 
the Universities and there is the tbird branch— the study 
of vernaculars — which is peculiar to this University alone. 
It will be the greatest hardship to be required to pass in 
all the brandies, which are quite unconnected with each 
other, in one and the same year. It is only after mature 
consideration and noting the difficulties of the students 
that the Madras Senate, in which distinguished education* 
alistfc like Dr. Duncan, and the Hou'bleDr. Miller and the 
late Professor P. Rangnnatha Mudaliar sat, came to the 
decision that the compartment system ought to bs >nfcro> 
duced. And the Government of Madras accorded sanc- 
tion to it. In the University of Bombay a resolution in 
favour of this system wur moved by no less a personage 
than the late Justice Rana.de and was carried out. But 
for iviisins bast known to themselves the Bombay Govern, 
ment vetied it. Two of the three oldest Universities and 
11 Local Government have countenanced this compartment 
system. 

Ami it. has been up to this time working well and the 
Madras Graduates can boast of efficiency on account of 
the special and cartful study of their subjects. Your 
huroblu memorialists do not see any sound basis for the 
judgment of the Commission when tney siry without 
assigning any reason that ' the disadvantages of the 
Madras system ot examination by compartments outweighs 
its advantages". It will be to the benefit of the public 
who are specially iuteiested if your Lordship will kindly 
order publication of the papers, to show how the Com- 
mission have arrived at this decision along with the opi- 
nions and aignnents of the other side, if there arc any. 

4. Your humble memorialists have never dreamt 
that the Commission will condemn this system 



and make finch an abrupt recommendation and 
they naturally thought that this Bystera will be 
introduced in the other examinations aW if possible. 
They have proseouted their studies long before the 
rales were framed ; and it is needless to tell your Ex- 
cellency that no law should have a retrospective effect. 
Most of your signatories have pasBed the B. A. Degree 
examin"ti'>n of the Madras University in one or two bran- 
ches and are yet to complete by passing the remaining 
branch or branches. If tl ese persons are asked to undergo 
the ordeal of passing all the subjects once more it will 
greatly tell upon them both in hualth and prospects. And 
they will have to master the text books which are gener- 
ally mastered in two years, in a single year. In some of 
these subjects they might have already passed and they 
never thought they will be forced to appear again. 

5. It may be to a certain extent t-ue that this excellent 
system dews not prevail in the B, A, degree examination 
of other Indian Universities. But to establish a similarity 
in the examinations your Government may be strained to 
abolish a system which has worked so long, so well, and 
aa beneficially here. Simply for the sake of similarity 
efficiency cannot bo sacrificed. , Yonr Lordship may be 
aware that the standard is much higher in Mad 'as than in 
the other parts and if the standard of the Other Univer- 
sities be raised and if the system be introduced in other 
Universities similarity will be for advantage established. 
Bat to keep a higher standard here in Madras alone and 
at the same time to abolish the compartment system will 
certainly put the candidates of the Madras University to 
greater hardship than those of sister Universities. A 
trial of this system in the other Universities your memori- 
alists cue sanguine, will produce a better type of gradu- 
ates, 

6. Your bumble memorialists most respectfully request 
your Lordship lhat this law should not id any way affect 
those who have already passed some branches according 
to this present system and they should be permitted to 
complete their Degrees by passing the -enmi'nipg branch 
oi branches atone. Some of them have aheady cboseu 
some w^Iks of life tnd they must be given the chance of 
taking their Degrees without prejudice to their duties. 
Your Lordship's (.ssuranco " that all the existing inte- 
■ ests of students must be carefully respected" has embol- 
dened your me*, oiialisrs of Trithinopoly, who have pas- 
sed jn some branches of the B. A. Degree of the Madras 
University, to snhoiit this bumble petition and pray that 
a favourable consideration will be granted to it. Thank- 
in- your Lordship for allowing a full discussion On the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

We beg to remain. 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's- most obedient servants 
Triehiiiopoly, 6th August 1902. 
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V. 
Out of the hot diBca.<at>n which is carried on in your 
columns, there naturally arise somo side questions which I 
■hall unswer in a word or two and 'I. amiss ihern. The cant 
of " c:(im"ig the burden of many a one who want* to dis- 
courage higfier education in India. Even the Commission 
act nnied by the best of motive!) in the world his caught 
thin infection. It condemn* in unmeasured terms the per- 
nicious use of " Keys and Attracts which present a bald 
outline of the original" and it discourages in every way the 
use of " Keys.™ We ngree with these observations. We set 
our f-tne against, that system of " cram'* in which students 
vomit forth unassi urilated and uudige->ted matters in the 
Examination Hall. Bat au intelligent crauiruicg, if we 
can use the term, is indispensable for suceesa in examina- 
tions. Learning Uy rote enables u nma to express accu- 
rately his thoughts mid ha is able to save tine, Our stu- 
dents, unlike tta Pundits ami Sashies who repeat parrot- 
lite \ edas and Mantras without undetstuniling a word of 
what they say, only intelligently c munit to memory cer- 
tain [options of tueir testa mil thus store up a useful fond 
of knowledge to bi readily turned to accoaot-i. As long 
as exam i nations eiist cramming cauuot altogether be rooted 
oat. Not only the examining bodies but even the Teaching 
Universities are not wholly free from it. They win honours 
in Tripos and Classical Examinations who are the best 
ci am m era. The observations of Rajuh Peaii llohnn Muck 
kerjee, M.A. , B.t.., c.s.i., a distinguished graduate of the 
Calcutta University, demand careful reflection before one 
rises up to condemn it. 

The question of Hpecinlis»jti<m is a bugbear which has 
puzzled the Universities Commission. It has determined 
not to allow it till a student tates hie B-A. or B. Sc. De- 
gree. Examinations, it says, are required to determine the 
capal.il ities of the students, the progress they bave 
" made and how far the teaching has been successful in 
colleges. Unlike the faddists and pessimists of to-day who 
are against recurring examination"', unlike the Padfieldiens 
to whom examinations are no test, the Commission will 
stick to the custom of having two previous eXaminatiol of 
the Bombay University. It- will not, permit the specialisa- 
tion oF snbjects in the B. A. Degree Examination. In 
London speoia!L«'it:^::i iKfgsn* only after tlm B-A. . or B. Sc. 
Degree. But a Matriculate is allowed to choose Law and 

* Medicine. TVkjSB who adopt the medical profession ought 
to pass in one of the classical languages. A Matriculate 
can appear for the Intermediate in science uti d the finid B. 

1 Sc. Examinations. In India P. A. occupies ft similar pro- 
portion to that of trie Matriculation in London with inspect 
to medicine and science Bat for Law he must be a ful- 
blown graduate. In Cattibridue and Oxford, after tha 
Little-go Examination and Preliminary Classical Exami- 
nation • student is allowed to chooae any subject he likes 
and bring it up for the Honours S. A. In India Honours 
5 



Examinations are discountenanced and the M. A. is consi- 
dered equivalent to the Honours Examination. There is 
no special M. A. Examination in the two oldest Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom. The If. A. Degree is cod- 
f erred upon graduates after a certain number of years. 
The Commission considers it undesirable to allow speciali- 
sation at too early an aire and it ie disposed to allow it 
only iu the M. A. Examination. Wo oan do nothing but 
bow to this deiisioL. Still it will not be unwise to point 
oat the necessity of introducing specialisation even in the 
B. A. and B. Sc. courses- 
Even those who fire well disposed towards higher 
education iu India are thrown aback at the sterility oi 
academical education. To them we answer that though 
there is some reason in the complaint, our institutions arc 
yet of a century old and it is too early to expect much 
originality to their alumni. Even in those Universities that 
bave existed for centuries, Newtons, Bacons and Miltons 
are not of every day occurrence. They are only few and 
far between. Postpone your judgment for a time and we 
are .sure our Universities will not be barreuof good results. 
Already it is showing signs of a bright future and the name 
of Prof. J. C. Boee, D. Sc, of Calcutta is honoured 
wherever science is loved. Our Universities are partly 
fulfilling the functions for which they are intended ; our 
young men of means and courage to cross the seas have 
own laurels in the foremost Universities of Europe. Paranj- 
pai and Cbatterjee are familiar names even in the English 
Universities. 

B. A. Degree Emimination, — The next point reserving 
comment in the subject* for the B. A, Degree Examina- 
tion, It has been lightiy touched upon in my previous 
lettter. It requires a close examination and it is doubtful 
whether full justice can be done to it in the ^narrow space 
of a newspaper article. The Commission recommends 
three compulsory subjects io the B. A. course: English, 
Classical language and Philosophy and one of the following 
subjects : — 

(1) Mathematics and (2) Hiatoiy and Political Econoroj 
as optional. These am the subjects actually appointed 
for the A course of Calcutta B. A. Degree Examination 
The separation of the scientific course from the Literary 
and Art-i course has necessitated the exclusion of the sF dy 
of Physical and Natural sciences from the turriculora O- the 
B. A. Degree Examination. It is manifest, that four sub- 
jects are to be brought up for the B. A. Examinations m 
stead of the three which is the present number. The Com- 
mission has wisely prohibited Jurisprudence as an optio- 
nal sjbject in any cuuv»o leading to the B. A. Degree. This, 
we thiuk, is prevalent only iu the Bombay University. 
Others are not sinners in this respect 

The Commission aims at a high standard in English 
and it requires from the candidates a command over tbe 
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language and facility to write and epeak in English cor- 
rectly and idiomatically. Tl'eae are not too much to ex- 
pert from an ordinary graduate. While (.hey insist upon 
having Philology and Accidence for the B. A. oourse they 
condemn those books which deal with the history and cri- 
ricisim of literary works which the student has no opportu- 
uity of reading. In fntore examination will be confined to 
text-books and grammar, literature of cooree being omitted 
from tie curriculum. Not being disposed to quarrel with 
the Cominisiion for anything and everything we accept 
their decision in this respect, But it can be pointed out 
that it is the custom in the English Universities to have a 
period of English Literature or any one century for 
study ia tbe B. A. Examination. In Madras the text-books 
are changed from year to year whereas in Calcutta one- 
half of the tsxts of (he previous year are retained in the 
next succeeding year and this lessens the difficulties and 
hardships of examination of those who may have tbe mis- 
fortune to fail. 

It has been remarked that four subjects are too many 
and that they lay an undue burden on the minds of our 
young men. In B, A. it is undesirable to have more than 
three subjects. The proposal of Mr. George Pittendrigh 
to drop the classical language after tbe Intermediate course 
is quite timely, and can be safely adopted. 

The importance of history, the study of the life of 
{Treat men and their actions, the growth of political insti- 
tutions the material conditions and the progress of a na- 
lion cannot he undervalued ; for it inspires and ennobles 
our minds. The omission of history from the F. A. eurri* 
mlnru is very deplorable; but we need not fear the study 
rill be neglected in the B. A, course. Even though philoso- 
phy is compulsory, generally students having no taste for 
Mathematics will choose History and Political Economy 
for their optional subject. Hot to over-burden the curri- 
culnnj we propose to silow the student to bring up either 
of these. A similar separation must be made in the ma- 
thematics coarse. A choice mast be allowed between pure 
m«tb»TS£tieH and nrned matliemetics. We find precedence 
for this in the B. A Degree Examination of the London 
University. 

Next comes Philosophy which has been made or-e of the 
compulsory subjects in the Literary course. For the B.A. 
course we will have not only Deductive and lod active 
Logic with a short conrse in Physiology preceding 
Psychology and Ethics, but also Natural Theology tod 
history of Philosophy. A distinction ought U> be made 
between Eastern Philosopy asd ihe Western. The modern 
tendency is fo make the subject empirical and fcientific. 
The study of the works of Bain an d Mill, H aw Bua " 
Spencer wilt be a perfect antidote to Mysticism, Occultism 
and Theosophism. There is no antagonism between 



History and Philosophy and they aie auxiliary to each 
other. The author of the Inductive Logic and Utilitaria- 
nism is also the author of Political Economy and Repre- 
sentative Government. The greatest Nihilist has written 
the great History of England- The historians of Rome 
and Scotland made pretence to the study of Philosophy. 
The study of voluntary actions of human beings, and their 
intentions must precede the study of institutions. Both 
Politics and Ethics have for their end ha man good, and 
Ethics precedes Politic*. In Psychology the modem 
evolutionists have a scientific basis; they deal with pro- 
cess and Phenomena and they do not care a pin for the 
organic unity of mind. Inferential Psychology which 
deals with the Immortality of the Son) and the existence of 
God, of which nobody knows anything is left in dsrk by 
modern philosophers. Ontology* belief in the worship of 
God, and belief of r.be future life are not favoured in these 
days. Relij_'i'ms sentiments are scoffed ; nobody believes 
either in the Natural or Revealed Religions, God, Man 
and Nature are puzzling problems which will lead one to 
endless controversy. Existence of God is unknown and 
unknowable and the Attributes of God are contradictory. 
None are convinced hy the arguments of Theology* argu- 
ments of Design. We huve no objection for Philosophy 
based upou science, but we are sorry that Natural Theology 
is included in the curriculam by a Government which 
affects neutrality in religious matters. Works of Martinean 
Butler and Paley are admirable in their own way ; bat 
they Bhoald not find a place in the curriculam of philoso- 
phy. Natural Theology is tut at present encouraged in 
any of the Eoropean or Indian Universities in the Arts 
course but in Calcutta, and the<e too only in the Honours 
course. The present, pass standard will be unnecessarily 
raised. Special portions which are appointed in Madras 
are omitted. We have no objection to the inclusion of the 
History of- Philosophy. We subjoin here the syllabus of 
the London University and that, of the Calcutta University 
which materia 1 ly agree differing ooly in the matter of 
Natural Theology. This can be compared with the 
Madras Syllabus. 

University of London. 

B. A. Examination. 

VI. Mental and Moral Science 2 (Two papers). 
I. Psychology. 

(1) Scope and Methods. Analysis and Classification 
of Mental Phenomena. 

(2) Consciousness and Sab-consciousness. Hypothesis 
of nnconscions mental states. 

(3) Attention and other fundamental psychical 
processes. Mental Development. 

(4) The nervous system in its relation to psychical 

states. 
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(.>) The Senses. Sensation. Perception. 

(6) Images. Association and Suggestion. Memory- 
Expectation. Imagination. 

(7) Abstraction and Generalisation. Conception. 
Judgment and Reasoning. Psychological Relation of 
Language to Thought, Development of Self-conscious- 
ness. 

(8) Feeliog and its expression. Pleasure and Pain. 
Emotions and their classification. 

{'*\ Instinct Appetite. Volition. Desire. Motives 
Deliberation- Choice. Volitional Control. Habit. 
II. Etbjv-s, 

(1) Elements of Conduct : Motive, Intention, Action, 

their relations and ethical value. Character, 

(2) The Moral faculty. Conscience- Practical Reason. 

(3) The good or ultimate End of Action. The Stand- 
ard of Right Conduct. Representative ethical theories. 

(.4) Mor*l Obligation. Responsibility. Sanctions of 

Morality. 

(5) Individual and Society, Egoism and Altruism. 

(6) Duties, Right), Virtues, and their classification. 
-Merit 

(7) Variation in Moral Judgment. Moral Progress. - 

The Questions in Mentaj and Moral Science will have 
no special reference to the w i itings of any one author or 
school of author*. In matters of opinion answers will be 
judged according to their accuracy of thought and expres- 
sion. 

Calcutta University 

In the Regulations for the B. A. Examination (page 36 
of the University Calendar for 1894) under the heading 
* Definition of subject*,*' the following have been 
inserted — 

Mental akd Mural Science. 
The Passes subjects shall include — 
(a ) Psycholofy — 

Philosophy and Psychology. Scope and Method of 
Psychology. Relation of Psychology to Metaphysics and 
Physiology. 

Mind, Consciousness, Self -consciousness. Analysis and 
^ Classification of Mental Process and Products. Develop- 
■ meut of Mental Life. Lawe of Miud- 

Psvcbology of Cognition. Perception and Sensation. 
, The Secies and the Nervous System. Localisation of 
Sensation. Primary and Secondary Qualities of Body. 
Object of Perception. Perception of the different Senses. 
Aftquirai Perceptions. Imagination, Expectation, Memory. 
Thinking, Conception, Judgment, Reasoning, Generali- 
sation. Belief and Knowledge. Experience and Reason. 



Self, External World. Time, Space, Substances; Caose, 
Power. 

Psychology of feeling. SenBe-feeliogs, Emotions and 
Sentiments, Pleasure and Pain. 

Psychology of the Will. Attention and Volition, 
Appetite and Desire. Instinct and Habit. Voluntary 
Action, Conflict of Motives, Deliberation, Choice, Freedom 
of the Will. 

(6) Loyic — 

Definition and Province of Logic. Relation of Logic to 
Metaphysics and the Special Sciences. Thought, Know* 
ledge, Truth, Science. Immediate and Mediate Knowledge. 
Intuitive and Inferential Truths. 

Observation and Experiment. Analysis and Synthesis. 
Classification and Definition. Hypothesis and Explana- 
tion. Induction, Analogy and Probability. The Ground 
of Induction, Eiperitnental Methods. Deductive Method, 
Relation of Induction to Deduction. 

Demonstration, Syllogism, Functions of Syllogism. 

(e) Ethics— 

Scope and Method of Ethics. Relation of Ethics to 
Metaphysics. Psychology, Sociology) and Politics. 

Analysis of the Moral Consciousness ; Mora] Sentiment, 
Moral Judgment, the Moral Faculty, Sp tings of Action 
and their Mutual Relation. 

The Good or Ultimate End of Action. Moral Obliga- 
tion. Standards of Right and Wrong. Sanctions of 
Morality, Tbb Individual and Society. Duties and 
Virtues. 

The Honour subjects shall include — 

{a) Natural Theology — 

Theology and Religion, Natural and Revealed. Relation 
of Religion to Metaphysics and Ethics. 

Analysis of the Religious Consciousness : the Religious 
Sentiment, she Religious Faculty, the Sense of Dependence, 
the idea of the Infinite, the Casnal Belief, the Sense of 
Duty, the Belief and Worship of God, the Belief in ■ 
Future Life. 

God, Man and Nature. The Existence and Attributes 
of God. The Relation of God to Nature and man. Theory 
of the Universe. Theism, Pantheism, Agnosticism, 
Materialism, Panphsnomenalism, Optimism, Pessimism, 
Theology, Evolution, Necessity and Freedom, Immortality 
of the Sonl. 

(6) Hutory of Philosophy — 

General knowledge of the Systems of Bacop, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Locke, Borkely, Hume, Reid, Leibnitz, Kant, 
Cousin, Hamilton, and Mill : and Special study of subjects 
to be selected from year to year. 
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• The qnestions in Mental and Moral Science trill 
nave oo special reference to the writings of any one 
Wthor or school of authors. In matters of opinion, arm- 
vera will be judged according to their accuracy of 
thought and expression. The Honour papers in the sub- 
jects of tbe Pass Course shall consist of more advanced 
questions than the Pass pipers. 



MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

I— PflTSlOLOOV, 

The Nervous System r— Nerve tissues. Nerve stimula- 
tion and exhaustion. General plan of the rervous system 
id Molluscs, Artbrozoa and "Vertebrata. Proportionate 
development of the spinal cord and of the several encepha- 
lic centres in ihe ascending aeries of vertebrata. Nervous 
system of man. Sympathetic system. Cerehro-ipinal sys- 
tem. Structure and functions of the spinal coid and of the 
seve.-nl cncephilie centres. Spinal and cranial nerves. 
Embryolo^ie&l development of the human encephivlon, in 
so far as it throws light on the structural relations and 
functions of the foil grown Jbrain. Localisation of f auc- 
tions in distinct portions of the brain. Phrenology. Spon- 
taneous action. Keflex action. Unconscious cerebration. 

The Muscular System :— Structure and functions oi 
muscles. Muscle siimul&tioa and exhaustion, "Various 
hinds of muscles. The motive and locomotive apparatus. 
Muscular groups. Tbe human hand. The local organs. 
Speech, Relation between the degree of development of 
the muscular sjstem and that of the nervous system. 

The Organs of Souse: — The organs of the five 
senses and of organic sensibility. Theory that they have 
all been developed oat of one primitive form of sense 
organ. 

II.— Psychology add Gisekal Philosopht. 

Definition, object-matter and method. Provisional 

classifies ion of mental phenomena. Connexion between 
body »?id mind. Brain and mind. 

Feieliug -General characteristics. The quantitative 
estimation of feelings. Fechnet's Law. 

Muscular feelings. Sensations. — Classification of sensa- 
tions and of the senses. Detailed account of tbe sensations 
of each class. Theory that all kinds of sensations are re- 
solvable into one primitive form of sensibility. 

Appetites, Instincts. Emotions. — Natnre,origin, develop- 
ment, interpretation and estimate. Theories of emotional 
expression. Classification of tha emotions. Detailed des. 
cription of tbe several classes of emotions. Theories of 
pleasure and pain. 

Intellect , -The mow important classifications of tbe 
intellectual powers. (*) Intellect considered as compris- 



ing the faculties of perception, attention, memory, abs- 
traction, imagination, conception, judgment reasoning. (6) 
Intellect considered sa comprising tbe sense of agreement, 
the sense of difference, and retentiveness. The laws of 
association Detailtd exposition of their working. 

Will r- Nature, origin and growth, la) The transcen- 
dental theory of will, (i) The experiential theory of will. 
Motive or ends. The relations of motives to one another. 
The law ot tleir operation on the will. Desire. Its rela- 
tion to will. Free-will. Fatalism. Determinism. Belief. Us 
origin, psychological character, object, conditions and tests', 
Relations of reason and faith.. 

Coneclotzsneaa :— Relation to the mental faculties. 
Philosophical value of its testimony. Theory that the 
mind is always active. Theory of unconscious mental 
modifications. Phenomena >f sleep, dreams, illusions, 
hallucinations and hypnotism. Finn! classification of 
mental phenomena. 

Origin of Knowledge Intuitional ism and Experiefit- 
ialiaiD. The universal postulate. The philoMjpby of the 
Conditioned Treatment of innate ideas by Plato, Aristotle, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Kant and Mr. .Herbert Spencer. 

External Perception :— Analysis of the visnal per- 
ception of distance and of extension. The qualities of 

waiter, The lelativiry of knowledge. 

Coamological Theories^-Tfsttaral realism. Hypothe- 
tical dualism. Idealism. Materialism. Absolute identity. 
Nihilism or phenomenalism. 

The Doctrine of the Abaolutv —An Absolute Be- 
ing (a) as given in consciousness, (6) as existing beyond 
the sphere of consciousness. Criticism of the views of 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Hamilton, J.S. Mill and Mr. Herbert 

Spencer. 

History of Philosophy -Selected portion. 
Ill, — Logic. 

The province and utility pf Logic. Principal divisions, 
with a brief sketch of their history. Phenomena with 
which Logic deals. Relation between tboueht and language. 
Use and abuse of language. 

Deduction -Name and Concepts.- Import of names. 
Ambiguity of terms. Classification of names and detailed 
examination of each class. Concepts ; their character and 
formation. Grades of generality. Perfection and imper- 
fection of concepts. The pi enables. Verbal and real pre- 
dication. 

FropMMbni.-quntiu. QuaL,j. Modality. Conditional 
and disjunctive propositions. Modern addition* topro- 
positionnl forms. Those arising from the quantification of 
the predicate. Those arising from the fall recognition of 
contraries. Modes of notation, Opposition. Imm«ti*te 
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inference — greater to \rm indentation and in connotation. 
Obvartioo. ConfWBion. Added determinant and comple* 
-conoeptioD. Synonymous propositions. The import of pro- 
positions. Ezaatinaiiiw of the principle* known as the 
fundamental Uwi of thought. 

SyQueinu. — Axiom of the syllogism. Different ways of 
'stating it. Its Kroand. The syllogistic roles and their re- 
lation to the axiom- Mood. Figure. Special mien of each 
figure Reduction. Modes of notation. Conditional and dia- 
ianctive syllogisms. HypotheJicsl inference as mediate or 
immediate. Dilemma. Entbymeme. Epicheirema.Proayllo- 
gism. Eptsyllofrism. Sorites. Modern additions to the syllo- 
gistic forroii — those arising from the qnantificaliou of the 
predicate- Syllogisms in extension and in comprehension. 
Syllogistic forma derived from full recognition of contra- 
ries. The numerically definite syllogism. The functions 
and Tftlne of the syllogism. Deductive sciences and de- 
monstrative evidence. 

Induction .—Character of inductive reasoning; and ita 
relation to deduction. Ground of induction. Laws of natare. 
Uniformities of equality and of co-existence. Uniformities 
of causation. Lair of cassation. Causation a* conservation 
of energy. Composition of cause*. Elimination by observa- 
tion «od experiment,. The experimental methods a* ex- 
pounded by J. S. Mil 1 or Dr. Bain. Frustration of the 
experimental methods by plurality of catties and inter- 
mixture of effects. Elimination by chance. Theory of pro- 
bability. The deductive method. Ultimate, derivative, and 
empirical laws. Explanation of laws of nature : ita forme 
and limits. Fnlldcious explanations, hypotheses; their 
function in science, the conditions of their legitimacy, and 
their teat. Approximate generalisations and probable in- 
ference. Analogy. Credibility and incredibility. Evidence 
of the law of universal carnation. 

Dettnitiou .- — Definition. Canon- rml methods. Unde- 
nubble notions. Function of general mmes. Requisites of 
a philosophical language. Classification. Its fundamental 
rale, and the difficulties in applying it in natural history. 
Natural a.nd a.i tititiiil clapsificnti >ns. Index classification. 
Serial classifientiou. Fixed grades of generality in the 
natural history sciences. Species. How defined. Sequence 
and statement oF descriptive characters. iLogica.1 division. 
Its application in natural history. 

Fallacies. Their position ie the science of Logic. Their 
classification. Examination of t.Uem in detail. 

Realism, Coneeptaalism, and Nominalism treated his- 

' toricallv nod critically. The Categories of Aristotle,, The 

wt of observation and discovery. The classification of the 

sciences- 

IV. — Ernies. 

Ttieory of Ethics : — Relationn of elliies to biology 
psychology and the science of society. Logical mothod. 
6 



Phenomena with which ethics deals. Motive, intention. 
Act, Morality and law. 

Foundation and Standard of Moral Dtf/inch'on.— 'Clsisi- 
fication nf Ethical theories, (a) Intuitionalism. Different 
forms of it. Exposition and criticism, (e) Experiential ism. 
Exposition and criticism of the foundations common to alt 
hedonistic theories. (1) Egoistic hedonism, or the selfish 
theory. Exposition and criticism. (2) Universalistic hedo- 
nism, or utilitarianism. Exposition and criticism. Recon- 
ciliation of egoistic and nniversaligtic litdouism. Recon- 
ciliation of intuitionalism »nd experiential ism. 

Psychology of Ethics. — The Moral Faculty. Origin and 
elementary constitution. Psychological character. Func- 
tions. Ground of its authority. Duty or obligation. Virtue, 
(a) The intuitional theory of the matnre conscience. How 
far conscience is a growth. Analysis of the moral faculty. 
The jfTOands of moral obligation, (b) The experiential 
theory of tlie tnatare conscience. Analyst of the moral 
faculty. Duty or obligation as an alleged residual phe- 
nomenon which defines analysis. Verification of the above 
analysis hy treeing the growth of the moral faculty in the 
individnalt in the national life, and in the race. 'Disinter- 
estedness ; a real or only an apparent: fact in human 
nature. 

The Will. The bearing of free-will, fatalism and deter- 
minism on morality. Responsibility. The sanctions of 
morality. Their meaning end classification Punishment. 
Groocda alleged for its infliction. 

Applied Titkics. — (a) The intuitional doctrine, (b) The 
utilitarian doctrine. Means for the attainment of happi- 
ness, Esti niation. of the relative values of different plea- 
sures and pains. Distribution of happiness among differ- 
ent individuals. The hedonistic calculus. The classifica- 
tion of duties. The cardinal rirtnes of the ancients. Ex- 
position of the fundamental duties as conceived (a) by 
intuitionists. and (b) by utilitarians. Conflict of duties. 
Casuistry. 

Metaphyw: nf Elkict. — The relation of morality to theo- 
logy and religion, God and immortality as postulates of 
morality. 

History ot EtlUcs A general knowledge uf a select- 
ed portion of the history of moral theory or practice, with 
a special study of one or more writers. 

The London University aims at a scientific t-tudv of 
Philosophy, while Calcutta co vera the same ground bat it 
is encumbered with Theological study. The Madras syl- 
labus was framed in antiquated days when Bain's worfca 
were popular and when Sully and James were unheard of. 
Even to-day fc'ie model College of oar Presidency follows 
Bain closely though intermingled with modern authors. 
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Students of Tanjore take Bain for their r/tun and these 
wise disciples turn a deaf ear to present day author*. We 

know of only one place where Malier is taught. 

We are glid that the Commission pot down the " notes 
system" in Philosophy Kid History, which is so much pre- 
valent in our province, and that it has thought it its duty 
to nut Ouly frame the syllabua hut to recommend lext- 
boofcs. We caunot feel too highly thankful for this wise 
and excellent departure. Along with this, if those who 
teach the subjects are nut appointed us examiners and if 
the selection falls upon learned professors of the sister 
Universities the complaint which is now raised against 
favouritism, unconscious leakage of questions ami other 
things will completely vanish find this will tend to esta- 
blish a closer tie between the different Universities of 
India. 

lu the opinion of the Times correspondent, and average 
Indian dues nnt know what higher ednoation means. A 
very good compliment to men like Dr. Guru I>hs Ban- 
nerjee, Justice Telang and Sir Muthuswamy Iyer. But 
for the cheap education which he abhors, these wonld 
never hove emerged from obscurity. In his opinion edu- 
cated men distort ideas, and education is watted upon 
them. He says Indian graduates are imbued with on ex- 
traordinarily exaggerated notion of tlieir own importance 
and that they ere criminal in their stupid suggestions to 
H. E. the Viceroy and the Commission. In your columns 
baa been more than once pointed out all the best points in 
the Uuiveisities Comrnisi-ion Keport. A Univer-ity ie ft 
foreign institution, no doubt, and its engraftiu^ in the 
Indian soil is not without its results. No individual or 
institution can he perfect. With all its limitations nnd 
short comings it has certainly fulfilled its functions ton 
certain extent. In the days of progress one stage is ce;» 
tainly lower than the next stflge ; ideal is only hoped, hot 
never gained. Comparison should not lie absolute, but re- 
lalive. We have nor seen any educated ror.u who had the 
courage to go to Oxford or Cambridge not. winning his 
spurs there. Even the unadulterated Matriculates of the 
Indian Universities — their names are certainly legion — 
have Rained laurels in academical edecatiun in Europe and 
gained dittinctt miti theBar and other learned professions. 
Wb are not opponent-* of University Reform. Even for 
the conservation of our U niveisities clianges pre uecessaiy 
and inevitable ; hot it must be a slow reformation, hut not 
» revolution of au institution which u mi boas-t of a glorioiiH 
tradition of half-a-rentary nnd has in its rolls the greatest 
names of ovn- day. What is the panacea proposed by the 
Government ? Does it urge the foundation of a University 
of the stamp of Ostford or CumbrMge in the place of one 
which is of the model of London ? 

M. A. Dttgree Sxamination.—'Ihe HI. A. Degree Exa- 
mination corresponds to Hououre Kaaminatiou of the Ok- 



ford and Cambridge Univevsitiet", there being no special 
examinations as iu London. It is the highest examination 
in the Literary course to which our university men of 
means, leisure and ability will aspire. Specialisation be- 
gins after B. A. and any one of the following snhjtcts 
can he brought up I— {I) Luiiguagi-n — the course int-l <;— 
des tuber English 'unibined with a classical »i- Indian 
Vernacular language, r a classical laiiLtti'ige n] India com- 
bined with an Indian VerJia'-nlur, (L'J iluthemalic-s. (."I; 
History, and (4) Phihs*>pHy« The Knglish cmbi'sk for the 
M. A. Degree should Ijo unnihiiivd with Vernacular 
with an Eastern or Western classical la'rgtiMgi?. Atwrhi- 
Snxon is excluded from the course of an Indian Univer- 
sitv. German »".nd Fiorjch alsosbaie llu; same fate. Per- 
sian will not by itself b<s accepted as a subject. Fit the 
M. A. course as it is now in vogue. The Ycrimcubu!- 
which are discouraged iu every stage leading to the li. A. 
Degree find a pl*Ms here. Generally students who have 
taken classics in the V. A- and 11. A. course will rulliT 
prefer a classical language t.> a Vernacular language in 
theBl. A. Course. It is rather strange that the Com mis- 
sion expects from the candidates a thorough and selld n'!y 
knowledge of the Ycrnaculn is hero wl,cn they have nol. 
read text-books and grammar in their previous course. 
The lingua-frauca of Europe and of science does not find a 
place in the M. A. coarse. If is interesting to know the 
Jf. A. course of the London University in English and 
classics in this respect, Anglo-Saxon is included 'is well 
as French and German. It has been nlready pointed in 
discussing the snbjects of the B. A. course ilmt, mathe- 
matics should be divided into two divisions, mixed and 
pure. In the M. A. oourse too ive will suggest, though 
specialisation is made here, a candidate may be allowed 
advanced pure mathematics with elementary mixed and 
vice versa. This course is followed in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The same cun be fullowed iu the 31. Sc. Exami- 
nation also. 

Political Economy is combined wirh Uixlnry In Lfliuhm 
liistroy is severed from Political Economy inll'iston 
the subjects are defined by periods, books being recoiu- 
mended. In order to avoid vagueness in Kxiimiiintini. 
papfers it is hotter they are pv**eril»d also. Then ur.\\ 
the pernicious noLe system will vimidi. Jn the study nf 
Political Economy attention is din.-ct.-d to tin- tiTmiwoJi- 
condition with which the students »re familiar mid to Un- 
economic problems of India. Unfortunately in tee >l. A. 
course Political philusophy is also Added to History. It 
may better find a place with philosoph,. 

In the Philosophy hrsmch the «y1lalws covers the .same 
range as io B. A. and includes iu ad(iili,.n the books of 
the Greek and. German Philosophers and suitable portion* 
of some of the great syeterns of Jndian philcauphy to he 
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iwl in Knglian or in Sanskrit at th* option of tlie student. 
In discussing the IT. A. enrricolum it lias been shown how 
undesirable it i» to Mulatto Sstnr*! Theology. In the 
M. A. reran** the tmltiaion of the Indian Sv*i*tn will 
«mly eiicumlfer the slridy. In tlie Philosophy of India 
Religion is mixer] with Philosophy ntnl it it abatrwse. It 
may lw Rifely l«ft for origins] inves titration for conferring 
the Doctor (if l.ltciftt 11 i-e Hegree. Polit-real Philosophy or 
Kislorv of Political Theory may be sobstitDted ill its place. 
In thi* respect it, ™ili I* very profitable to compare the 
tlie Hi-t'iry mvl Pliihuripliv of the 31. A. course of the 
London Univer-ity. I have herewith appended tlie sump. 

U.\n rtsnv or Lt.«£t»i»v, 
M. A. KlJ.ICK! Examination. 

(1) History to the Dentil of Const mtme, with special 
reference lij Greece and Home. 

(2) History from the Death of Constantino till 178P. 
(A) ami (i) SprcUl study of a [ieiiod of Ancient History 

nml ft <;ririml *nidy of authors, to 1* prescribed from 
time to time. 

(Tij anri [Q) Special study of a period nf Modern History 
nnd a. critical stinly of authors fo be prescribed ft run lime 
to time. 

(7) mid (£) Subjects for Essays. 
Ki^ht lVp'jrs shall be set for this Examination. 
Mi;ntai. VSl' Moi:.\r, P-irvii . 
( I ) f iOjjir. 
(2) Psychology. 
(3> Ethics. 

(4) Metaphysics, with special reference to some 
Moik or work)) t-i he presnilied from t^me to time. 

(.">) History of Ancient and Modern Philosnoliy. 
(fii One of the followfug tHifcjivta to li-r- selected by 
the Candidate : — 

(al Adffla-ed I'-vrhr.hwy. iriclMiijiiir KvfPi I'lMtTst.-i] 

Psychology . 

(hi Sj-fnl.4ic Logic, 
(c) History of Aesthetics. 
H") History oF Political Theory 
Pwiei-4 tjn !. 2, 3 t.-i hf common to ilm two IJrHnolit^ \ I 
atn-i VII, Mental niv.l Moral faience Mid Political 

"Economy. 

Kigitt Pa,p'"i- shall bo set. for This Examination. 

i Poi.irn vi. Kvosost' 

And two (u> hi selected by tin.' < 'uoilsfS.i'v i It otn tn« ; 
•"olhiwin" i'oui- Kiiiijects. 1,2,:! Ijpin^ identic*! with thoM? 
if Uraiiuh VI : — 

1. Iconic. 

2. PKytlioh.jry. 



'A. Ethics. 

4. Political Philosophy. 
And in addition any two of the anbjuined speciiil 
snl>jei-t* : — 

1. History of Economic *n<l Social Theories, with spe- 
cial refei-etice to Borne nchool to be pre«t:ribert fiom time in 
time, 

2. Gc-tibi-hI Enjfliah, and Kconomic Hiatnry to^ethei 
ivitb a, Kpecinl subject of Economic Hi.stojy to be pie^crib- 
ed from time to time. 

3. The Theory and Practice of Statisttcife together with 
u special subject to lie pre>cribed fi'ont time to time. 

4. Public Afiminist.rnt.iori, together with a special soh- 
ject to lis prescribed from time to time- 

Problems in pore Economic Theory, including the 
appllcntiun cf niatbemattctil arid {fi-aphicn.1 methodti to sncli 
problems. 

Eipht Papers sihali be set fur this Examination. 

The sy I tabus of tlie Madras Uci »«■■»■ ty in philosophy 
coveia a widei - range than auy othei' University nnrl 
includes, sleep, dreams, illusions, Hypnotism and other 
Mysticism which can be Bafely :nul advantsgeously omit- 
ted. I have made a comparison between Madras, Calcutta 
and Iiondon in the philosophy course. Calcntta is word for 
word the same as London except in the inclusion of Natu- 
ral Theology and Eastern Philosophies which I atronglv 
sny should be excluded nor only in 13. A. but. also 
in M.A. courses. The tendency of the Loorftji 
I'liivtrsity syllabus being more scientific, it cau he re- 
commended for Adoption by all the Universities of Uidin. 
In Philosophy conflicting opinions of diverse character aic 
held and so suitable texf-booka should not only i» re- 
CornmeDded but aho prescribed. 

Thus far 1 have attempted in tho ttpacf, permitted to 
me to desl with the couive of study in the Aria and Sci- 
eni-e (Jepartnitiits. I lenve t,> experts to drai with the 
(•(■ijicuFit of Law, Jfcdicfne, Engiiteerinj*, Asji iculturc. 
Ciimmeice, et". \\"c have ob the helm of the affair* a Uni" 
vf.^sity man to ibe core. In every Cotivne«t-k>ii of (lut 
(■iilurilcir Uni.-ei'sity he hss exrireased his syr^pnthv i,nrl 
lie h>i.-, n jI us yet protKjunced hi* "pinion upon the 
llaleiph (..uniiois.sioii Hepoii. I do nttl like tii assnci:itc 
his n.'imr wilh tftn twd featuie* of tlie Hi-pol t. We me 
already told fhnt sk*l*U>ii of the Lhafl Ijill is ready. 
The Goveinnn'iit h:rs published the Report and our I'd lieu - 
ter) country nirii me jjiviuj,' r>ut lln-it rriticisms npr.n it. 
Their vdict- will not hu a cry in (he wihlerrisss. It. is 
li< 'peri itusrr iepn scnra'inn will receive a cnrcful i'on.sidfi-a- 
tioc of the (-inveinnient. of » stern and synipntljetir: ruler 1 
lihn oot present. Vjreroy, srid notliiu^ will be done to 
check the rievelopemeiit nt'criuchtioiial institutions in India 
— a linen more tiidti :,ny etiier- we Appreciate. 
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EXTRACTS. 



The following is the extract tuken from an 
American Monthly Magazine " Occult Truths " uf 
June — July 1932. Our contemporary affirms with 
authority that there was no personage a* Jesus Christ 
Had that the story ia a mere myth. But it is our 
common belief that there was iu existence a real 
Christ, else if it were a concoction his history would 
not have maintained ground so long. Our Chri-tian 
theologians will, we hope, oome forward to clear the 
mystery — 

PLUTARCH NEVEht HEARD OF JESUS. 



* 
For the following history, we are indebted mainly to 

the Arch-bishop Trench (Plutarch, his Lives, and his 

Morale, London, 1874) and to McClintock and Strong's 

Encyclopedia, vol. viii, p.0O2, New York, 1879 

Please notice that these are not anti-Christian writers. 

Plutarch was born at Chaeronea, a small city of 
Besot ia, Greece, about the ye«r 50 A. D. His grand- 
father, Lamprins, was au eminent scholar and philoso- 
pher. Plutarch showed great aptitude for learning 
from boyhood, and had for a tutor Ammonias. Alex- 
andrian philosopher, then resident at Athene Plu- 
tarch later went to Alexandria, and as he has written 
a book on Egyptian religion, " On Isis and Osiris," 
he must have known something of the hidden mys- 
teries. He could not have been ignorant of the fact 
that the founder of Greek philosophy, Pythagoras ot 
Sjmos (bo i n 580 B. C) spent years under Egyptian 
guidance in fathoming ths Esoteric and unwritten 
lore. He was a fervent admirer of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle who-e lives hud closed 400 years before 
Plutarch was born. 

By or before the year in which Vespasian died (79 
A. D., Plutarch had visited Rome. Trench thinks he 
was also in Items in A D, 94 ; that " he lived in 
familiar intercourse with many of the chief men of 
the city, the beat and noblest of the time, with Mo- 
trins Floras, with Fundanus, with Sosius Senecio, 
men of consular dignity, and since with them 
as we can hardly doubt, where there are so many 
friends in common, with Pliny himself, and if with 
Pl.ny, he could hardly h*ve remained altogether a 
stranger to Tacitus" He was there to collect facts 
bw his hterary work and he ddivei-ed numerous W- 
tures m Rome. 



Every scholar, every statesman of the imperial citjr 
knew of him and would esteem an acquaintance with 
him. All the sources of knowledge were open to him 
and no important cv> ut of history was unknown to 
him nor was any religion or philosophy beyond bia 
reach He could drnw upon nil of Greece, his native 
land, Egypt through his tutor and by visit*, Homo 
by his reputation and residence there, and it must 
not be forgotten that at this very time Judea w»s a, 
Roman province in constant communication hack and 
forth, as well us the fact that if any of the alleged 
Greek "or-pels publicly existed, he a Greek could no 
doubt have known s.11 about them ; particularly also, 
a« lie is believed to have travelled through Asia. 
Minor. \ev?r did this wonderful scholar, learned 
through visiting capitals of three nations, this great 
biographer, ever bear of Jesus of Nazareth, or of 
Saint Y.,vt\ who, if the report* are true, was a preacher 
and a prisoner at this very time in Home,from 55 
A. D. to 64 A. f). 

Jerusalem had been destroyed in A. 1). 70, or about 
nine years before Plutarch first visited Koine- He 
could not have failed to know about it and to have 
beard from eye-witnesses of it. 

Joaophus came to Rome in the year 6S A, D, and 

was there much of Mie time until his d^oth, 10-3 A. D. 
We cannot doubt that two so distinguished writers of 
history mid biography living at Rome at the Fame 
time must have been acquainted with each other. 
Had Joseplius ever known of any Jesus of Na/.aretb 
(which ha did not) then Plutarch rni<rht, — but he 
never did. Both are equally silent. 

No wonder, then, that Archbishop Trench ex- 
claims Strange to say, Christianity i* to him 
(Plutarch) utterly unknown. Even such passing 
notices [of the Christians] as we have in Tacitus, in 
Suetonius; in Epict^-tus, will bo sought in his writings 
in vain. There is no single distinct reference, nor so 
much as an allusion to it When we call to mind bia 
extensive travels, his iusatiablo curiosity, the pro- 
found interest which lit felt in all moral and religious 
speculations, the manner in which ha was instinctively 
drawn to whatever was noblest and be*t, we could 
have no more remarkable commentary on the King- 
dom of God coming not with obsr-rvution." 

And just that is true. The Christ conaeth secretly 
in each inau'.i life',, Jesus of Nazareth never came to, 
e»rth- Any man who knows anything experimentally 
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ot Hie Ubrist'a work in the bohI knows that tbe whole 
)Cmea*> movement w of the quietest and most secret 
nejare. He knows the secret interpretations of tbe 
•eeret Gospel and of the Apostles' Creed. This se- 
mWy was not " for fear of (he Jews/' of other sects, 
any more then to-day it mast be for fear of tbe Chris- 
ana. Anybody in Judaism or in Christianity who 
lives the exoteric life will wish to persecute and kill 
those who live the aecret or esoteric life. 

Trench and others have supposed that at the time 
of Plutarch's travels there were in Asia Minor and in 
Macedonia nourishing churches, bat there were not. 
At best there were a few bands of people '' living the 
hie/' Ot secretly unrtswtu people. " But for all this" 
s%vs Trench, " no word, no allusion of his (Plutarch's) 
testifies to any knowledge of tbe existence of these 
Churches or to the slightest acquaintance on his 
part with the Christian boo?ta." (If there were any, 
as is doubtfully alleged by the ch arches.) 

As we have in our midst thousands who make 
money and obtain other valuable considerations by 
keeping up the Jesus of Nazareth farce, we expect 
them to talk srnd talk in their peculiar vein, to henp 
anathemas upon whoever denies their yarn, and to 
contribute time and money to further their selfish 
ends- For us, we do not care whether people believe 
a Jesus yarn or not We have nothing to make or 
lose in eitheT case. We shall, however, preach 
Christ, as God manifest in every creature, so far as 
practicable and without money, price or parish 
honors- 

We challenge any scholar to produce one single tes- 
timony of the first century to the effect that an illegite- 
taate child Jeans was born of Mary A. D or there- 
abouts, that Herod was bo scared that he killed all the 
jbabes in Judea contrary to law and bo secretly that 
neither Josepbue, PHuy. Tacitus, Piotarcb or any 
other historian ever heard of it- Take the money 
profits out of these stories and they will fall instantly 
as basely false. 



GOD'S PEACE. 



God's peace can only be found when all self-seeking 
and self-will are utterly thrown aside. When yoa 
caaae to be eager for anything save the glory of 
God, and the fulfilment of his good pleasure, your 
peace will be as deep as the ocean, and flow with the 
strength of a flood. Nothing save holding back the 
portion of an undecided heart, the hesitation of a 
heart which fears to give too much, cat disturb or 
limit that peace, which is as boundless as God Him ■ 
self. Th« indecision of your mind, which cannot be 
steadfast when things are settled, causes you a great 
deal of utterly useless trouble, and hinders you in 
God's ways. You do not go on, you simply go round 
and round in a circle of unprofitable fancies. The 
moment thnt you think of nothing save God's will von 
will cease to fear, and there will be no hindrance in 
your way. 

Notes and Comments. 



SlVAGNANA VlLAKKAM. 

This work in Tamil by Yogi Siragnana JSwamiga] 
of Viru dupati elucidates fully by text and scripture 
the important part music and song plays in our 
Saivite rituals and worship. And one who has 
heard manic of th* highest kind from tbe Hymns 
of our Baint", the greatest music masters, as Maba. 
Vydianathier and others can alone know tbe soni- 
stirring effects of Divine music and song, 

Vjshnu and Siva Sahassanamas. 

Mr. R. Anantakrishmi Sastri has again earned the 
gratitude of the reading public by his excellent 
translation of these Mantra Sastras with tomiuenta- 
ries. The commentarv on tbe Vishnu Sahasranama is 
supposed to be by Sri Sankai-a, the famous com- 
mentator of the Mahabharata, Nilakanta is the author 
of the commentary on tbe Siva .Sahasranama. But 
they in [in way coinpniv with the excellent cutnmen. 
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tary on the Lalita Sahasranama. The date of Sri 
Nilskanta is fixed at 1650 A. U , and he was a Saivite 
and follower of Sri Sankara Several works are 
attributed to him and oar Sastri gives a list of them 
collected from the catalogua eatalogum. These 
volumes are absolutely essential to every one who is a 
student of our Heligion and Philosophy. 

A Lira o* H. M. Kino-Em pbbob Tamil. 

We are glad to acknowledge with thanks the re- 
ceipt of their nicely got up volume from that old 
Tamil veteran suid indefatigable worker Dewan Baha- 
dur V Krishoama Chariar. The book is profusely 
illustrated and it being the very first life of our be- 
loved sovereign, it should be in the haads of every 
Tamil child. 

The Madura Tamil Sanoau and its oigan: 

We are glad to announce that the Madura Tamil 
Sangam has began work in right earnest. It has 
purchased a good Press and is equipping a good lib- 
rary and several rare Tamil works are being put into 
the I'ress. The first number of its organ h»s also 
been issued, and contents are really varied and scho- 
larly. We earnestly hope our Tamil countrymen will 
give the Sangam every help in their power and patro- 
nize the magazine. 
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CHAPTEK X. 
KALA and this best 

I, From Maya proceed in order, Kala, Kala, Vidyi, 
Rag*, Parnsha, Prakriti, the GonaB, Bnddhi. Ahan- 

1 8ra 0tr'tt», tb # raw »am( Taa. and Bho. as. 
I j/ ce . — be mar srin yicb hese tattmks rise 01 
o the f ner is t 8 :— 

Yi in >Taya— K a, Niyati (4Aiic& i# here le%otl» 
oat is mentioned in eloka 6),Kala, and Parnsha (which 
is styled here nW or man.) 
Heroin Kala— Vidya, Raga, and 
Prakriti is here called 
Uttei ' 9 A eci h p 
FrcPti E n« T « e 
ail Tfcroajp. 
From the Gonas — Bnddhi. 
J?xam BodHhi ---Ahankara. 

from Ahankara in which Sattva predominates — 
the iivrt Jr/Boeodtifa* a»n Mafia*. 

Frotrt Ah»tiKftr* in wnicB Rajas predominates — the 
five Karmeadriyas. 

From Abaukara in wb:ch Tamas predominates— 

th* ftwei'J«rt^ f Tas>oi the mute o tt As,e.ajlfetiia.tiUk 

From the Tanmatra* — the tire Jlhutas or elements. 

It will be observed that from Prakriti downwards 

this table of Tattvas is identical with that of the 
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Prakriti, 
matri or mother. It it 
lIt it hi i A^yakta. 
ik» v $a£tva. Baias, 
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wfiateVe^ He (Armnfa) acooaipHshe^ directly 
(from Mtya) or from other things (K»U and tbe 
rest) tor the' purpose or producing- bodies? (tor tne 
soul,) these along with ttin frv&SWtS'wfoicb indnc« Him 
to net bo and the manner in which He acts, will be eet 
forth here in due order, 

N"te. — A cants beme tbe director of iLe a sudd ha, 
advha or the lower creation' beginning from Maya— 
the production of embodiments for souls hecordjiyj to 
their kHrmn belongs to flW". 

3 The soui's pqwer o£ aotioa (Jfarteior j&»ya- 
iakii) is, like 'he Si'kti of ievars? hiniselt. eternal and 
universal. But beiaff covaced, M%, b)t dijrkneiis f«j«^»), 
it never manifests itself among objects, wirhout the 
Lord's pr •ce>(avugr : ahaz) 

4. Therefore, Hara, by. astatine Jj&yi, produces 
the gracious b.nd resplendent 1 tatfrra called KhU, 
which is the prime element in manifestation 

Note—' Gracious "j dnugrah\tsa, since by means 
of this tattva only can the Lurd/a cmugraha >ct in re- 
moving tbe intense darkness of"tbe soul's ma la a 
MttJp, and lepfi; it up to cogrns^rcg and; etij- yn.g 
objects. " Bpspier.Hent," since it is positive illumina- 
tion contrasted with the-darfcneea of mala. 

Then hv mp«ns of that (Kalai, as with a 1 .mp, 
He makes tde bidden intellipence of the soul to shine 
out, by removing a little the dense darkness 
which thesool jh involved ) 

The Tamil r«i m ,n.-n'ato,r explain*, the darkeeas to 
be karniH., but I should think it more probably refera 
to Anava. Mala. 
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6, The root Kal i* used ia the saDWi'df ■ removing: 
(literally, counting out, and of. dtre^ipfr- Ajad £q1^ 
is.no named because it removes, darkjhesa- : (maZaj AdA 
at tbe same time directs (pr arrw|(e< tha. *ujoy>oi«*i< 
of objects by the soutaccurdiDKao it«> Karma). 

Note, tal-v when it tftlteaon the function of ar- 
ranging and directing the objects to be enjoyed by 
tha ennl according to its karma is called jiiyuii. Thus 
the Nijat.i tsttva also bag been described by thisverse. 

7. The^e two (the soul and kala) .0 Bra^.nmna, 
stand together as if indistinguishable,. and hold the 
relation of Hgent. and instrument in enjoyment and is 
action. 

6, Thus the soul with its. power .of action ( kriya 
#akti} rendered manifest, desirous of experiencing all 
the wide range of visible things, obtains the aid of 
aitUffTuha grace), being by itself unable to pereejve. 

9 The Lord tb«n, for the. sake of. the soui, agita- 
tes the productive Kala and thue produces the ,; V-idyti 
Tuttvk, which is one of the cbi&E instruments of. the 
soul. 

Note.— The Vidya taitva ia said to bring to Jight 
the jnana naiti or power cf knowledge of the goal, 
while the Kalituttvais credited with- removiog the; 
Mala of the soul a little aod stirring up its Kriyaenkti. 

10 By this Kala. of luminous form, which stimulates 
the jnana-sahti ofthes"ul, ii perceives all such objeots 
as can be perceived with the aid of all its instruments 
(sapsas, body etc)'. 

11. Though by his chit ealtti (power of vision or 
knowledge) which has been made. to manifest. itself 
by that ividyn~tattuti.) the soul perceives objects, yet 
feeling no desire, it does not move towards them. 
Therefore tbb lord created Riga which produces its 
(desire). 

12- Being then affected (by the influence of KAgai 
the soul desires and takes hold of objects, thocgh 
they are impure ; and enjoying them, it does not 
attain to indifference. 

13- Thus the soul ').ri' in conjunction with the 
senses, which are attached to the body and which 
have as ttieirbusis the effects (i.e. the taninCitras),vhen 
it enters upon enj'jyrnunt enjoys in the worlds pro- 
vided for that pnrpoe, the objects of enjoyment, 
controlled by Tin.e \Kiila\. 

.\ ( ,ti-. — This is to prove the necessity of the Vila- 
rattva. 

1 (■. Kal» 'Time' 1 , wbii-h springs from May •>, is the 
object corresponding io such ideas as trnti and the 
jiest It is Btyb d so because it impels (knlayati) (to- 
ward* objects! the -oul, which is controlled by Nivati 
from i be moment wheu that tattva comes into exis- 
tence. 

Kote.— r 'Ompnre Urunaivilakkam verse If., Siva- 
prakasum veise 2J *'id SivajnanaSiddhi-Suuaksha 
Sutra 2 veraes 5 I — 56, tor a description *jf t*ie so 
called seven Vidya fettivas. viz K"la Knla, Niyst), 
VidyV Ha<>s, Purusmi, and May 5. Truti is the 
shortest nnit of time, being a fourth of a k&hanika. 



Tfeo JiW* fl*e aroaalkti ikm Pmoha^kttiahntkdlwdhm 
five sbe*ths.«f, tee Puruatmy 

''^" SooMia«8er,i,tt4t became eajoyjrmnt together 
with: all, the means of. its socfcmp±»hiijeo*rl«p e ,f() g ' 
upon K*rhia, Karma' alone 1i»^6Wp «nani«iomngt -ele- 
ment and that any other thing (auoh as NiyaBi) it 
superfluous. 

16. The purpose of all theoattvas is: enjoyment 
(by the Boui) ; and this is regulated by karth*. -Hence 
(if they canryt thetr argumem to it*-* furthest con<>*« 
qnences) 1st them accept ktran alone and let all other 
things, body and the reetyriba held- to be perfectly 
useless. 

Note. — This is a reojy to: the objection contained ia 
the previous verse. 

17 If it ia repliea. that karma does staad in seed 
of the body aod fcb« reetdn order to caiapa&sj theends 
of the' soul) then, (we can welli.say let thre con* 
trolling karma itaelf be under the girida&d* of >Nivat).' 

1%. From it (Maya) also erase the Purueba tattvai 
which ie theoaase of.the idea.of'f'iirusha- (or perso* 
nulits.1- It pervades. all i the tattvas begiaadtttg witlr 
PrfidhTinaahdonthH Bhuvana path is iht abode wf tiwi 
Kudras. 

Note- Th» Puruaka-tattva is that; condition of 
the soul whe>n its thr*e SaktieB, irhkhajnana end hriya 
have, ("merged a little by the clearing op of the A nn*a 
Mala by the other Vidya tattvas, Haga, Vidya, and 
Kala reepeetively It ia the Paan. or eool wlien it is 
bhogonmukha or bnrned towards enjoym**! orexperi- 
esc». Yidt Sivajnana Togi- 1 * ahort . coiwneEtary oa 
Sivajnena Siddhi Sotra 2, versa. 56 and Gbid«mbare- 
satha Muni on tbe Siveprakaaatny Sutra 2, verse S3. 

The Adhvas or paths are treated fully in chapten 
13, and it will be unnecessary to dilate upon that 
matter h*re. 

1^. Then be produced from tbo KalS fattvn the 
PntdhanaLattva which is the abode of the three gonaa 
which are themselves the causes of the seven granthia 
orkot'ts. 

Note — From here be 'inp an almost complete in 
corporation of Sunkhya terms; which extends even to 
the ciirions classification of their bh£vn% snii pratyayat, 
Pr»idhaiia is sho called in ttie ^f»m», Hraknti or 
Mnla-prakriti, Bnd is said to be tbe tattva in which 
the three gu.ias, which af'erwardu separate off fi-ora 
it. are in a state of equilibrium. A •itstinction must 
be borne in minH hv'rr. The Pradbar.a is not, aa in ihu 
Sankhva. mer. lj a term applied to the State of equi- 
librium only, but a i-epsr t^ titttva which han within it 
the tlir»-e gunas, whicti then sepwrate off,. The com- 
mentator on the Tsmil work Sivapiakanato i-xpres>lj 
men lions th«t the Saiva doctrine should not be con- 
foundei with the Stoikhya ooe. He think* thut the 
prwdliBiia should rather be regarded as the cause of the 
giioa tattvas. '""he seven QrattthiaT comprise the fiv 
Taumatra^, Mahat or Buddhi and Abankxru. 

20. From that Ha produced the gunae, Sattra^ 
Eajaa. and Tamas, which constitute the material cauec 
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^ Baddhi and the rest- Their functions such as roanv 
testation and the rest are very well known. 

21. The gauss, tbootfh three, constitute really 
bat one tatbva, since they are never separated. Their 
separate mention in based upon the preponderance of 
the functions of one (over these of the other two. I 

Note. — For a detailed account, see the commentary 
on Siva-prakasam Sutra 2 verse 2*. 

22 There is not u single insentient object in the 
universe whioh is Dot pervaded by the (three) gunas 
or with which at least one gnna i* not mixed. 

21. The Boddhi tattva, characterised hy ths 
various bhavas and pratyayas, form3 a direct object 
of enjoy meat to the soul in conjunction with the other 
things to be mentioned below. 

Note.-»-The idea conveyed hy the word bhtlva is 
rather a diffioo.lt one. It indicates the condition or 
disposition, of Buddhi, or in other words one function 
of it. H also includes the effect produced by such 
condition on the body and on the wordly environment 
according to the law of Karma. These bhivas are 
also sometimes called a trana, or charaoterestic of 
Boddhi, Vide Sankhya Karika-Karikas 23 and 43. 

24- The bhavna art* the qualities of Buddhi. The 
sattvic one* are merit, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power. The reverse of these, with the exceptions of 
Passion (which U Rajasie) are characterised by 
tamas 

Note. — The Sankhya Karika, curiously enongh 
includes rUe& also among tbe tamasio bhavas 
and omita all mention of any dominated by rajas. 
Does this indicate that the Agama is an advance- 
ment on the Karika and as soch that the Agama 
is later ? 

25. The pratyayas, perfection and the rest have 
those (bhavas) as the r material onuses. They are classi- 
fied, Muni, into groups of eight, nine, four times 
seven and five. 

Note— The tota.1 number is thus fifty, they are 
described in the next chapter, in the notes to which 
I shall give full details. 

26. These (bhavas etc) belonging to the soul, 
are of ikrce kinds, innate, tauyht and uncultivated. 
Th>it quality being whose mind is illuminated by the 
tendencies {Samskara.) left by h:gh virtue (i. e. by 
especially pood work*] and whicii is present in him 
as w- 1! after death as before it, is called innate 
(S'lmniidhika). 

N'<t*i — .The classification here is similar to ths 
one adopted by the Bii'ikhy* Karika which sars th .t 
the _ bhavas are either S«i m*iddhik>\, Prakritika or 
\aikritikn, GaudMpadn. the commentator on the 
Kunka'-iteH for the fir«t t,h P examole ofKapila, who.he 
•»y-. e^en when he cum** int.o exi«t6"Ce was rjoSRPf^ed 
or the f ur Sattvi-i bU*»». For th* second, Prakritika, 
(<ssent,ial) he points out tbe chbo of the fonr mind- 
born sons of Brahma, Sanaka and the rest, who were 
born with the same four qualities, by virtue of their 
meritonuns deeds in former hirtbs. The Vaikritika 



(incidental) bhavas are those that are' taught by a 
teacher or by experience. Thus it will- be seen that in. 
both the works the classification is cot of the bhavas 
themselves but of their modes 6 f origin. It is also to 
be noticed that thn Agama includes in this classifica- 
tion the pratyayas also, while the Sankya karika 
confines it to the bbavas alone. Vachaspati Misra in his 
Tattva-Kanmudi Interprets the Karika in a different 
mxuner, for whmh (he reader is referred to his com- 
mentary nnder Karika 4-8. 

27. That whieh is produced by the ordinary 
wordly intellect, teachers and by Sastras is called 
Vaioayiba — (taught).ThisVainayika quality is obtain- 
ed by the activity of raind, speech and body. The 
Prafcrita quality is that which is manifest only as it ie 
joined to a body, like the intelligence in dreams etc- 

29. Attainment of Svarga. liberation, absorp- 
tion in Prakriti, irresistible power, traversing the path 
of births, attain merit of the hell, bandage an J obstruc- 
tion, these respectively result from the Praknta and 
Vainayika qualities. 

29. The results of the Samaiddhika qualities are 
these: obtaining the favour of a deity; attainment of 
the knowledge of such divinity, absence of desire of 
enjoyment, removal of all obstacles, desire of enjoy- 
ment, degradation, attainment of bodies, and 
obstacles. 

Note. — We 'may conveniently arrange in the 
form of a table the substance of thtt two last verses. 
Vainayika and Prakrita qualities,- 

1- From Dharma (merit) results in — nvargam- 

2. Jnana (knowledge) — Liberation. 

3. Vairagya (dispassion) — absorption in 

Prakriti. 

4. Aisvsrya (power) — absence of impedi- 

ment, 

5. Adliarma (vice) — births. 

6. Ajnao* (ignorance) — hell. 

7- A vairagya, (passion)— bondage. 

8. Anaisvarya (weakness) — obstruction. 

Shmsiddhtka qualities 
From 1- — the favour of a deity. 

2. — theknowledge of a deity 
3. — absence of desire of enjoyment. 
4, — removal of all obstacles. 
5.— df-sire of enjoyment. 
6. — degradation. 
7.— attainment of bodies. 
,, 8. — obstacles. 
Of these S bhavas the Agama navs that 1-4 are 
s> ttvie, that 7 is rUjasin and that tlie rest a< e tamasie. 
As was noticed above the Sankhya Karika 'i'i make* 
the 7lh alsn t-miH-ic. The table hei-K given eihibits 
some noticeable variations from that which can be 
made up from karikas 44 and 45. 

Here ends the Xtli ' 'naptt-r. 

M. N^RATANiSWAlH AlTAt. 

(To be continued) 
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UNIVERSITIES AND VERNACULARS 
(By Rev. J, Latins B. A .) 
13—10 — 02. 
The recommendation of the Universities Commi- 
■ssiort with regard to the abolition of the Vernaculars in 
the University curriculam is of so radical a nature that 
the Government of India should permit a more or less 
complete discussion of the question before it makes up 
its mind to sanction it. The Madras University, and 
through it, South India, are chiefly affected by the 
proposed measure. Sanskrit is already compulsory in 
the Northern Universities, and properly so. For not 
only are the Northern languages, as has been frequently 
pointed out in these columns, Sanskrit in their origin 
And literature but the people themselves, excepting a 
«mall fraction of aborigines, are an Aryan population. 
An aptitude for the study of Sanskrit, if not its accent 
itself runs througth their very blood. But in South India 
it is just the reverse. Here out of a population of some 
37 millions so far as our Presidency is concerned only 
About three millions are Aryan, while the great bulk 
of the people are purely Dravidian. To the Dravidian, 
therefore, Sanskrit is as much a foreign tongue as Eng- 
lish or Latin. As a matter of fact, Tamil Grammarians 
invariably speak of only two languages for all India, 
Tadamori, the Northern tongue, i>. Sanskrit, and Ten- 
mori the Southern, ie, Tamil. Just as Bengali, Hindi, 
Punjabi, 3tc, are modem- offshoots from Sanskrit, so are 
Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, etc, etymologically rela- 
ted, not to Sanskrit, hut 10 Tamil, it so happens that 
for want of assiduous culture, the non-Tamil languages 
can hoast of no {{rammer, or literature of their own. This 
is not'the case with Tamil. It is the most cultivated 
and polished among the Dravidian tongues. Its grammar 
and prosody are peculiar to itselt, while it possesses a vast 
original literature of its own. The well known Kural, 
with its 1.330 couplets, has no more than 100 Sanskrit 
derivatives. Tamil is as much the classic of South 
India as Sanskrit is of Hindustan proper. Rut by assi- 
gning to Tamil its place by the side of Sanskrit, I do 
not moan to say that the other Dravidian Luiguages 
should !>e abolished as a University study. fJv no means. 



The recommendation, in my opinion, tolls the knell of 
doom for all the Dravidian languages. If the compul- 
sory study of a foreign dead language like Sanskrit by 
the flower of a non-Aryan people could, indeed, afford 
some degree of culture and mental disclipine the loss 
on the other hand, would be immense and serious. In 
the present neglected condition of Hie vernaculars, it 
would simply be a case of the dead burying the dead. It 
is well known that m South India only 5 per cent can 
read and write their vernacular. 

Then as regards the educated classes, my experience 
as a Tamil Examiner for the last 20 years, shows that 
owing to various causes the vernaculars are the most 
neglected subjects in the curriculam of the University. 
Even candidates for the M. A. degree are not free 
from grammatical and orthographical errors. The 
compulsory study ot Sanskrit would thus prove only 
another and more fruitful source of neglect. In 
order to obtain an early acquaintance with Sanskrit, it 
would take the place of the vernaculars even in the lower 
classes of schools with the disastrous result that the 
Sanskrit craze, like the Passing craze, would spread like 
wild fire, and every village Dravidian, 1o whom the 
aspirate and the gutturals are unpronounceable sounds, 
would in vain be trying to utter Sanskrit and in this 
attempt at the impossible forget even his mother tongue. 
Thus while Sanskrit in the North has given a fresh 
lease of life to her daughters, here in the South she 
would only give a death blow to emaciated aliens. Even 
in Europe the tendency nowaday is to discourage the 
study uf dead languages like the classics and pay 
greater attention to that of modern living 
tongues. Though I admit thai the study of 
classics has its special claims contention 

is that this should not be done at the expense nf 
the vernaculars. 80111640 years a-,'.', British goufriales 
were blissfully ignorant of Knglish grammar ami f<iuud 
themselves in a most awkward predicament while endi-.i 
vouring to teach it to Indian pupil-.- Things have 
siderably changed now. This is just what is needed 
South India. More of the vernaculars and less of thf 
classics ought to be our try. Thtre was evidently no 
South Indian linguist on the University Commission, 
or so d-asti- a measure would n'.-t have been recommen- 
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ed even with the best of intentions. Still, as a via 
media, I beg to suggest that very elementary Sanskrit 
may be presented as an additional subject for the F. A. 
and H. A. examinations, the vernaculars remaining as 
they are- What with an extra discipline for mthe ind 
and an effective aid to the pronunciation of the ever- 
increasing number of Sanskrit derivatives in the verna- 
culars, especially Tamil, such a step would eventually 
create a taste for the study of comparative philology, 
which is seldom heard of among Indian graduates. And 
to prevent the neglect of the vernaculars their teaching 
might be entrusted to trained graduates as a rule, and 
translation made a distinct subject with its own mini- 
mum, apart from text books and grammar. By some 
such compromise as this, Lord Curzou would confer 
a lasting boon on the South Indian vernaculars and at 
the same lime promote the study of our northern 
classic. 

ii 

{By J. A . Sharrotk Esq.) 
10 — 10 — 02. 
I quite a^ree with Mr. Lazarus that' it would be a 
fatal mistake to abolish the study of Dravidian language 
in the Madras University. Sanskrit, belonging as it does to 
Indo-European group of languages is of no more use from 
an educational and practical point of view to the Natives 
of the 1'residency than Latin or Greek. Whereas Tamil, 
as the first of ihe Drawdian group, Is a language of 
living importance. What is wanted is more, not less study 
iiud that, too. real study. The people of North India 
nught to learn Sanskrit, because their own vernaculars 
are rotated u> it hut far the natives of South India to do 
so, the exclusion of their own Dravidian tongues 

would be tile height of folly. Many natives would he 
III;- better for learning improved methods of agricu 

i^re, but I c»-rtninl\ would not recommend a gold miner 

10 devote ins energies to the study of rotation of crops and 

ihe values of manures. 

It is quite true thatl'nglish graduates da not studyEngSisii 
hm then they learn it by the study of Latin, Grvek and 
perhaps Sanskrit. Niov, if Tamil were an easy language 
that boys might pick up for themselves while reading for 
llic Matriculation Evamination one might Ik- silent, but 
c\erybody knows il.ut it is one of the most difficult lan- 



guages of the world. My Munshi told me it took fifteen 
years hard work to learn Tamil, though it is his native 
tongue and he knows no other, I repeat we need more, 
not less study of the vernaculars. Any University stands 
self-condemned so long as it allows a man to write "b. a* 
alter his name, while he cannot his own language gram- 
matically and in good style. Even now however many 
graduates cannot do this, because the study of the verna- 
culars is neglected, a pretence at learning High Tamil is 
made and the candidates are allowed to scrape through 
their examinations with alow percentage of marks. Here, 
as in other matters, the University tries to do too much 
and so sacrifices what is of far greater importance, namely, 
thoroughness. 

The most complete test of a language is translation* 
One almost despairs of getting a page of English faith- 
fully and yet elegantly rendered into Tamil. Iso .two 
graduates seem to ageee as to what is good style, or what 
bad. One finds bombastic Johnsonese ( so to speak ) 
loaded with high-flown Sanskrit* words cheek by jowl 
with vulgar Tamil words picked up out of the gutter. 
There are so-called sentences containing neither subject 
nor predicate. The most ordinary words are often mis- 
spelled and false saiithi is used. It is considered a sign of 
cleverness to introduce words that not one educated man 
out of ten has ever before heard of, and to involve the 
sentences to such an extent that, had Dr. Johnson 
lived in Madras, he would have found that he was a 
mere child in the art of obscuring thought by means of 
language. 

When Tamil i^ properly taught in our colleges, we 
may have Its* of Kam ban and Manika Yasigar, but a 
kind of prose will be evolved which will be as correct, as 
elegant, as terse, and as lucid as a leader ( say ) in the 
spectator. It will be a pleasure rather than a gymnastic 
feat to read it. The old conservative Munshi will die 
a natural death. University papers will avoid like poison 
all tricks of memory and examiners will ruthlessly mark 
zero all answer papers with blunders that would disgrace 
a child. Specialising in such subjects will bu encouraged, 
hy reducing rather than increasing the number of subjects. 
In a word, education will become more permanent reality 
instead of being a mere temporary ladder to be kicked 
over the moment the "liwd is assumed ; the last word of 
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the Convocation Address is uttered and the foot placed 
on the lowest ring of the other ladder called the Govern- 
ment service. 

Ill 
I 

(By Mr. G. Padfield). 

7 — IO— 02. 

There is one other point, which deserves the attention 
of Government, but which the journalistic critics have 
damned with faint praise,— the neglect of Indian verna- 
culars. The enthronement 'of Sanskrit at the cost of 
Indian vernaculars facilitates the promotion of learning 
among the Brahmin classes and renders it hard for a 
non-Brahmin to cope with them. It is true that a 
Sanskrit has a' vast literature of its own, and that much 
of the history and learning of Ancient India may he dis- 
closed by a study of that literature. But in this Presi- 
dency Tamil is a language widely spoken and most 
assiduously cultivated and as an extensive literature 
The history of South India cannot be perfect unless vast 
treasures of Tamil literature are laid under contributions. 
This fact was pointed out to the commission by the 
Hieat missionary teacher, I mean the Honorable 
Itev. Dr. Miller C. I. E. In spite of his weighty evi- 
deuce it has been thrown out of the courses of study for 
University Examinations by the wise Commissioners, 
The testimony of Bev. Dr. Pope of Balliol College, Indian 
Institute Oxford, who has devoted his life to Tamil 
may be called by the < Government as regards the vast- 
ness and antiquity of TamiHKerature. If the Govern- 
ment will approve the rets>mmendation of the Commis- 
sion the Indian vernaculars will lie forgotten in course of 
ime and the extinction ft vernaculars will do immense 
injury to the national lift- of the people as English can 
lv-ver become their vernacular. 
I\ 
(liyA C. N.uainsvvaini Iyer. Csu,., 1'leader, Komba- 

L«>H,-mi.'i 

'I'm. Vu"! MR'S "I \ KKS.VCl'LAJtS, 

Thiii w in >f,-iou*4h injure the sniead of knowledge 
anion* llie rJC'Ute l>v i.i..:u,s.ifa neiv and modern vernsi 
.'itlar literal oi<\ Mort-iv.' the Tamil language has 
liiirrature which is tfuiti- r» rlsissiral a*, the literature in 
S nskiit and has pmxed H"'>'-' :ls efliirient us the latter a«s 
n" instrument of litt-iaiy training- 



V 
(By P. P. A.) 

ao— to— oa, 

The controversy that is going on through the papers 
about the recommendation of the Universities' Commis- 
sion as regards Sanskrit being made a compulsory subject 
unfortunately turned upon the comparative merits of 
vernaculars, especially Tamil on the one hand and San- 
skrit on the other. The " comparative merits " is not 
itself a primary factor in the selection of our problem. 
Utility and economy constitute much more important 
factors than the comparative merits of Sanskrit and 
vernaculars in deciding if the recommendation of the 
commission is promising of .good or disappointing. Ad- 
mirers of Sanskrit speak of its antiquity, of its valuable 
and immense literature, of the loftiest ideas and noblest 
thoughts that are contained in it. I do not see why 
at the same time they ignore the fact that the vernaculars 
owing to inevitable contact with Sanskrit literature, have 
not only to some extent assimilated the ideas, the 
thoughts and sentiments of Sanskrit literature, but 
possess in common with it the same epics, the same 
stories and the same legends for their themes. The 
Vernaculars therefore have profited as much as can be 
expected from the. works of Sanskrit literature. The 
Pandits and student's eyes are now open to the grand 
vista of Sanskrit literature and we can rest assured that 
gradually all good works in Sanskrit will have their re- 
productions is all vernaculars. If we want progress, 
yes, we have been progressing though slowly and we 
have only to look to English literature for more ennob- 
ling and enriching the vernacular literatures. 

Tlie argument that whereas the study of Sanskrit has 
marvellously, developed the several languages of North- 
ern India, the same possibility of enrichment and deve- 
lopment is open /or those of South- India, is not. as has 
been somewhere painted 'out,. ipjJifeilnV here. For where 
there is a close attachment hot ween a language as San- 
skrit and the Hindi, the Bengali and the Mahratti 
assimilation of whatever is nobler and grander in the 
former by the latter is possible. But, in the case of 
languages thai have had independant existence as Tamil 
and Telujju, it is probable that instead of the de-ored 
result, arrest of any growth if not gradual extinction will 
take place. 
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Moreover there is not much Insnefit in compelling all cumber the discussion. First, the Commissioners have 

students to study a dead language, though we respect it emphatically expressed their desire that all pupils, even 

as an invaluable inheritance or ages of ages of thought those that now study some classical language, should 

and experience. We can no more make it a medium of receive a thorough grounding in their vernaculars. This 

speech and sympathetic address than the English-man desire of the Commissioners, is indeed laudable; but the 

can make Latin or Greek bis. Whatever good is there question is if a candidate for the School Final Examin.i- 

in Classics, we get for our advantage by means of trans- t j n, however high its standard, can have that grounding 

lations in readable living languages by scholars of the | n the vernaculars which wilj enable him to make a 

Classics, of whom enough number will be found at all study of the ancient classics of the India*) vernaculars. 

times and in all places. It is surprising that Mr. Sastri, who daily comes into 

Nor is it a proper reason to say that, because vema- contact with High School Students and examines them, 
culars are not satisfactorily taught that it would be the bas not come to know that even when the vernacular 
best thing to do away with them. Our aim must be im- text books are to be studied compulsorily, boys neglect 
provemenl upon existing systems, but not destruction them and try to make up the minimum by a little more 
when there is every possibility that much more benefit attention being paid to their translation papers. The 
is desirable from the former than from the latter. As it same applies to the College Students and many of them 
has been wisely pointed out by one of your Trichinopory pass their examinations with very little knowledge of 
correspondents, the fault lies not upon the languages their texts or grammer— a state of things much to be de- 
themselves but upon students who rest content with plored. While this is the case, what better discipline 
knowing the meaning of words, because the examiners ca n the recommendation of the Universities commission 
test them largely upon that. The remedy lies certainly a ff ord whe n it is said that the vernaculars are not corn- 
not in abolishing the vernaculars as compulsory, but .. p i ete i y dropped from the scheme but that the taste ac- 
establishing improved methods of examination, in a wiser quired ia the ^p,, wiU ^ kept up ^ improved ;„ the 
selection of Text books and last but not lea»t, in raising Col]egC( inasnivjch as there ar(J translation papers fQ ^ 

the salaries and qualifications of Vernacular Pundits. .< „» _ , , , , 

^ the cDmpetency of graduate and under graduate candi- 

VI dates in their vernaculars? Mr, Sastri says that "Sans. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. G. Perdfield. krif besides its value as an ancient language and as con- 

8—10 — oa. taining a noble literature, has special claims on all 

On page 492 of the Educational Review for Septem- Indians, non-Brahmins us well as Brahmins being the 

ber, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri makes an eloquent plea for the embodiment as it were of Hindu civilisation and the 

coi.ipulsory study of Sanskrit and brands those who fountain head of vernacular literatures." i concur with 

oppose the exclusion of the vernaculars as "alarmists." him in respect of its antiquity and of its vast lore, but 1 

Not satisfied with this lie, with his characteristic differ tronl nim altogether in his statement that it is the 

cynicism, looses a parthian shaft at the changed attitude fountain-head of the vernacular literatures. His state- 

of the Madras Mail with reference to the occupation tf ment a PP lies tl1 Hengali and kindred dialects in the 

North, and ' Tektsru, Mnlayalam and Kanatese in the 

South. Llut it does not apply to Tamil. The genius 

of Sanskrit are enlin.lv different, and Taniilians will take 



the Pundits and adds that " a full consideration of the 
question would requife ;i long article," but that he would 
■' clear a few misapprehension that needlessly cumbur- 
ed the discussion. While I eagerly await his lone a long time to adapt themselves to the study of Sanskrit, 



article I, for one who is credited with some knowledge 
of Tamil considered as one of the Dravidian language 
propose hero an examination of his attempt, at clearing 



Europeans however learned they may be in the languages 
of the llast, are for from yetting at the ring of the verna- 
cular verse supposing that Tamilians take all the trouble 



the misapprehension that needlessly (in his opinion, ,0 enunciate and artiste Sanskrit properly, what <!,. 
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tbey gain ? If they read Sanskrit at all, it must be for 
the ideas in that literature. 

Can we not get ai the ideas without breaking the hard 
-shell of the Sanskrit language ? What Sanskritists con- 
sider great works, works primed with wisdom and know- 
ledge, have been and are being rendered into English, 
and these translations by eminent scholars may be per- 
used with profit and pleasure. Besides, in England, the 
tide has turned against the exclusive importance at- 
tached to Latin and Greek, and America fares well with- 
out them. To the Tamilian s of India, what better 
classical language can there be than English which they 
study heart and soul ? The Englishman studies Greek, 
not that he loves it but that it is forced on him as a rem- 
nant of the absorbing medical influence. The Native 
Christian takes to Latin, " not kindly," but from motives 
of prudent utility. The attainments of the latter, except- 
ing prodigies, are merely nominal, even when he takes 
the B. A. degree. Again, Sanskrit literature does not em- 
body alt Hindu civilisation ; it does only the Aryan. If 
one desires to have a peep into the civilisation of the 
Tamils, ont must go to Tamil literature, which is no less 
ancient, noble, and vast than the so-called classical 
Sanskrit, in spite of the loss by time and tide of the 
Tamil libraries 1800 years ago. Mr. Sastri's concluding 
but not conclusive argument is that the Vernaculars 
have everything to gain from this new renascence of 
Sanskrit learning. This is too presumptuous ; and that 
a pronouncement made by me, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature is but little, is audacious and of little 
worth, goes without saying. I pity the Sastri who styles 
himself a Tamil graduate without being aware of the 
nobility, antiquity and vastness of Tamil literature. It 
is pardonable on the part of the Commissioners that none 
of them have an adequate sense of the noble literature of 
the Tamils. But it is unpardonable in the case f the 
Sastri, whose mother tongue is Tamil, but who is led 
away by that fatuous fire of an enthusiasm for Sanskrit 

studv. 

VII 

SANSKRIT h. VERNACULARS" 1-11-02. 

In the Madras Mail of the 29th October, Mr. S. M. 
Katesa Sastri, while attempting to prove the supreme 
importance of Sanskrit, has allowed his zeal for it to 



outrun his discretion, and has made an astounding 
revelation of his ignorance of the antiquity of the Tamil 
language and literature. He has the audacity to say that 
" by careful study and comparison we can trace tvtry 
1 ami I word to its Sanskrit origin.'* Mr. Sastri is a 
Brahmin and, I believe, Wears the holy thread. May I 
ask him to prove with the aid of all his philological 
gymnastics, if the Tamil word for " thread" — that is, 
nool — can be traced to Sanskrit origin ? Leaving aside 
individual words, which are purely Tamil, I challenge 
him to trace any of the words in the following precepts 
of the great poetess Avvai to Sanskrit -.—Arrant ihtya 
vtrumbm', Aruvatkit sinam; Eyaivathtt haravtl ; Evaihit 
vilaihel, etc. If the learned Pandit-Sastri will exercise 
his ingenuity to work out false etymologies, he will suffer 
the fate of Home Tooke, whose Diversions of Purley are 
well-known for the quixotic history of words they contain. 
I would then refer him to the severe exposure of Pandit 
Savariroyan of the fanciful etymologies of Tamil words 
given by the author of the Dravidian Philology, who is 
now no more. 

In a former letter of mine on the Indian vernaculars, i 
have shown the indebtedness of Tamil to Sanskrit ; but 
Mr. Sastri seems bent upon destroying the independent 
existence of Tamil altogether, Tamil is of two kinds, 
Shen Tamil and Kodtm Tamil, or Literary and 
Colloquial. The classics of Tamil literature show how 
the literary Tamil, in spite of the ravages of time and the 
formidable invasion of Sanskrit, has maintained a bi^b 
standard of purity. It is only the colloquial Tamil that 
differs in different places. Climate, food, and environ- 
ment affect a language in various ways. The Tamil 
spoken in Java and Borneo is not the. same as that 
Spoken or: either bank of the Coleroon. The effect of 
biliogualism need not he adverted to. The juxta-position 
of Telugu and Tamil, or Malayalam and Tamil, or 
Kanarese and Tamil, or English and Tamil-speaking 
races has considerably influenced the spoken Tamil. 
But the literary Tamil remains intact it has its own 
grammar and its own vocabulary, whatever the influx of 
words from Sanskrit, Hindustani, or Knslish- It is the 
tendencv of growing Tamil to aliaorb foreign words with 
a little modification in their forms or terminations, 
but it will take ionn time before [be foreign words finJ 
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their way into Tamil literature and are accepted by the 
Tamil writers with the imor tt prmkgtm ol purely 
Tamil words. The influence of English on Tamil is 
perceptible in the manner in which English words have 
come to he employed by the country boors in India, 
and in the Tamil literature that is being produ cedhv the 
English educated Tamilian* In the face of such glaring 
facts, what does the Sastri mean when he says that " It 
is enh Sanskrit that can improve our vernaculars and 
mane them useful languages" ? His statement that " Our 
vernaculars are as much connected with Sansicril as the 
vernaculars of Bombay and Bengal" is so absurd and 
untrue on the face of it that it requires no repudiation 
at all. 

Mr Sastrv guesou the tines of the Universities Com- 
mission Report. None of the Commissioners had any 
knowledge ofTainil, and it is no wonder that they did 
recognise the importance of Tamil. I trust that the 
Madras University will make a full representations of the 
independent character of tlu Tamil language and litera- 
ture and help its renascence. If this be not done, Indian 
boys to whom Sanskrit is quite foreign, will find it a great 
hardship to learn it along with English, another foreign 
language, which latter they studv mostly as a bread- 
winning language. It is all right for men of means and 
leisure it they read and cultivate other literatures and 
languages for the mere love of them. But to compel the 
Tamil bovs to study two new languages at the same 
time is to make them despair and to run them down on 
the march of social advancement. Even in England the 
Universities .equire only one other language to be stu- 
died with English. C.. 1'adi iimj. 
Octacamund, 31st Oct. 

VI II VERKACULAKS 
Sir,— Mr. S. M. Natesa Sastry holds taut Tamil 
derived from Sanskrit. To put the matter plainly, he 
says he could derive every Tamil word torn some 
Sanskrit root-by what process he only knows. 
He gives two examples of words that ate traceable to 
Sanskrit rjots and which have undergone much change 
in their passage into the Vernaculars. Could he derive 
all the Tamil words in the same way ? He says he could. 
I'-rom what Sanskrit roots can he derive the Tamil 



particles ? Again, from what Sanskrit roots can he- 
derive such ordinary words as attst and vidu ? In fact, 
his theory has already been admitted to b« false by its 
staunchest supporters. The late lamented Professor 
Seshagiri Sastriar admitted so much when he failed tc 
publish the latter portions of his Philology. The strong 
opposition which the publication of his first volume 
evoked, and his failure to meet the same, would have 
shown any body in close touch with modern thought 
that the days of the old theory are gone. It is only 
unfortunate that Pandit Natesa Sastry should still stick 
to it. What sort of affinity is there between Sanskrit 
and Tamil Grammar ? One grand division of Tamil 
Grammer, Porul,' has nothing in Sanskrit io trace to. 
How then could 1 Tamil be derived 1 from Sanskrit. No 
body denies that Tamil owes much to Sanskrit. But 
Sanskrit influence has not been an unmixed good to 
Tamil. Tamil lias been stereotyped by that influence, 
and much of the periphrasis he refers to in Tamil 
owes its origin to the same source. He speaks then 
of .he simplicity and directness of the ancient 
classics. The statement will be correct If taken abso- 
lutely. But he says below that he means Sanskrit by 
classics. Anybody who will condescend to read (even 
only skip through) the ancient Tamil classics, such as 
Purananuru, Patthupattu, Chilappathikaram, Mani- 
mahelaf, etc., will find the same simplicity and directness 
in the long-forgotton Tamil classics as well. Stilt 
another defect in the "Vernaculars is the want of perfec- 
tion of literary form and artistic finish. How could he 
make this charge when he knows of the popular Kural ? 
And Kural is but ,m instance of such works found in 
abundance in ancient Tamil. 

it seems Mr. Sastry speaks of the later works only, 
t e., works beginning from jevaka Chintamani. These are 
based on Sanskrit models, and Sanskrit influence is to be 
found in the phraseology, structure of peotry, order of 
words and what not. For the last seven or eight 
centuries or even more the same influence has continued. 
The effect of it is the same as that of the French 
literature on the English literature of the 17th and 1 8th 
centuries. The present stagnant character of the Tamil 
language is due to that influence. Only quite lately 
Tamil has begun to be a little progressive through the 
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influence of English, not Sanskrit. This is patent to any 
ordinary observer of the times. Even now authors do 
not follow Sanskrit model;; but English models. The 
best works of the last decade or two have gone back 10 
centuries and taken to the metre, etc. of the ancient 
classics. One has only to go to such widely known 
works as Professor Sundaram Pillay's " Manonmaniyam" 
and Mr. Suryanarayana Sastry's " Thanippasuratthokai" 
lo be at the truth of the above statement. Still our Pan- 
dit will hold that Sanskrit ^influence is the only thing 
that can possibly regenerate the fallen Tamil language. 

Next he says that other Presidencies have benefited by 
making Sanskrit a compulsory language, and so will our 
Presidency if the same. In: done here. It has been shown 
above that Sanskrit is not the mother of Tamil as it is of 
the Northern languages. So what obtains in the North 
cannot be expected to obtain here also by making the 
proposed change. Nearly half of the students attend- 
ing the College classes even now study Sanskrit. 
What have they done to improve the vernaculars ? 
Are they waiting to ha\e all their fellowstudents 
study Sanskrit along with them ? One of our Pandit's 
arguments is that Sanskrit only could supply technical 
word? to translate the Western sciences into the 
vernaculars and so Sanskrit ought to be made com- 
pulsory. Connot the Sanskrit words be borrowed with- 
out every student being forced to study Sanskrit ?* Is 
the process of borrowing so difficult ? 

Mr. Pandit easily passes over the comparative 
disadvantage entailed on the non- Brahmin by the 
projected process. He himself admits that at the first 
instance the kjon-Urahmii) will be at a disadvantage- 
Why should he be forced tolalwur under this advantage ? 
Is the curriculum in any way advantageous to the non. 
JSn'hmin a 1 ready t I suppose our Pandit does nut mean 
Then in these days of keen competition, not for am 
thing else, but for sell-preservation* what oilier advan- 
tage can the nun -Brahmin gel as a set-off against this ? 
In conclusion. 1 causa} without the fear of contradiction 
that Tamil students and scholars will be only sorry that 
si i learned and judicious a scholar as the Pandit Xatesa 



IX 
A. MADHAVIAH 6-u-oa. 
I have read with much interest the numerous contri 
butions to the free discussion of this subject which you 
have so kindly allowed in your "aluahle paper. My Pun- 
dit Natesa Sastriyar's is the last, and his opinions back- 
ed by his well-known name deserve careful consideration. 
I am entirely at one with the learned pandit in his right- 
ly ignoring the caste bias brought to bear op the subject 
and in his estimate of a classical language, like Sanskrit, 
as a trainer of the mind. Here I must stop, for, I can- 
not follow him farther in his arguments and inferences. 
The vernaculars have no scientific terms because the 
physical sciences were not tbtforte of the people speaking 
them, and when those people did begin to learn these 
sciences, it was through English. The late professor 
Sundram Pillai, w. a., of Trivaodram who has written a 
Tamil prose work' on the classification of the ' sciences 
and also contributed some articles on elementary general, 
biology in Tamil to the Vivekachintamaniv has proved 
beyond doubt the possibility of coining suitable terms in 
Tamil for scientific ideas. I remember one of the terms 
coined by the learned professor. He expressed " repro- 
ductive power " in plants and animals by the coined 
phrase " Pirkilaiyakkam," a most apt and suggestive 
one. By the pandit's own analogy, we have to presume 
that every one who reads scientific work in English, must 
of necessity be a scholar in Creek and Latin, for it is 
those languages which have given English its scientific 
terms. This is palpably absurd, and I cannot conceive 
why a few scientific terms could not be borrowed from 
Sanskrit, if necessary, without every one of us reading 
that language. In fact, there are so many Sanskrit words 
current in the vernaculars ( and the Pandit would have 
us believe that there is no such thing as a pure Tamil 
word at all ) and we all understand and use them now 
without being Sanskrit scholars. We are told that we 
have no scientific publications in our vernaculars owing 
to "the deficiency in their knowledge of Sanskrit '* 
among our graduates. This, if true, is a great slur on 
the hundreds of science graduates who have* studied 
.Nastry should put in his name before such a worthless Sanskrit as their second language, and it may be some 
and absurd article. consolation to some Tamil graduates that there are 

A Tamilian otheis also in the same boat with them, as regards know- 
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jedge of the second language. The armaments advan- 
ced lead only to one conclusion ; that all the three Ian- 
guages, English, Sanskrit and the Vernacular should be 
made compulsory. The dialectical peculiarities next 
referred to are inevitable with any vigorous language 



spoken over a large area 



and the vast mass of English 



literature has not so stereotyped that language as to 
eliminate all such vagaries in " English as she is spoke." 
1 cannot understand why this should trouble any one, 
as such peculiarities rarely affect literature proper. 
Then comes the most astounding proposition that " each 
and every word in our vernaculars can be traced to 
Sanskrit " and " that we can trace every Tamil word to 
its Sanskrit origin." 

The argument for this seems to be based on the Tamil 
proverb that in a pot of rice it is enough to see whether 
any one grain is well cooked. If the proposition is true 
and if the learned pandit or any one else will kindly 
" trace every Tamil word to its Sanskrit origin," and it 
is certainly worth the trouble of a life-time, he will earn 
the last ingratitude of all Tamilians. I once came across 
an eccentric gentleman who asserted that the Tamil was 
the mother of all languages in the world, and he proved 
it by the fact that even cattle spoke only Tamil, for did 
they not call out Amma (mother) distinctly. Add to this, 
he had a knack of tracing to its Tamil origin any word in 
any language that was proposed to him. We were talk- 
ing in front of a hospital and so I asked him to account 
for the word " Hospital." He thought for a moment and 
at once answered that it was derived from two Tamil 
words Asufault or evil and so disease ; and pidari-back 
of neck (t. e.) a place for necking out disease. Then I 
proposed the word " pyramid " and it proved quite sim- 
ple, for it was only a slightly modified form of the Tamil 
words Periyamodu or high mound. If you did not feel 
convinced after this, certainly it was your own fault. 
The contention of the vernacularists is mistaken by the 
pandit ; it is not the introduction of Sanskrit will tend 
to discouarge vernaculars, hut, that the abolition of the 
vernaculars will produce that result inevitably, 

L shall notice only one more statement, the last one 
in fact. The learned pandit says that "unless one is well 
acquainted vith classics (Sanskrit) he can never dream of 



writing anything good in the vernaculars." I shall not 
ask how much of the classics was known to Shakespeare 
and other writers who have written what the world 
deems good without classical scholarship ; I shall only 
ask how much of good Tamil prose our modern Sans- 
krit scholars have given us here. A Brahmin's Tamil 
and a Sudra's Sanskrit are proverbially bad and a 
brahmin student of Tamil, though ignorant of Sanskrit, 
feels the force of habit while writing Tamil and uses 
several Sanskrit words, not always to advantage. And 
as for Tamil Translations of Sanskrit work publish- 
ed by Sanskrit scholars, well, generally, they axe more 
or less unintelligible to non-brahmin purely Tamil stu- 
dents and they largely abound in peculiarities— not to 
say errors — of grammar and Jdiom. I can only say that 
the claim has not been made good, to pass unchallenged, 
I am well aware it is easier to criticize than to propose 
anything practicable. It is also noteworthy that while 
so many have stood up for Tamil not a voice has been 
raised for other vernaculars. It is anomalous enough to' 
have only one university with the vernaculars for the 
degree examinations, without having only one such ver- 
nacular while at least four are largely spoken in the 
land. 

The only way out of the difficulty seems to be to make 
Sanskrit compulsory and retain the vernaculars as one 
of the optional subjects, requiring a high degree of accu- 
rate scholarship when they are so taken up by students 
who may have a natural aptitude towards a study of 
them. This course is not free from objects but seems 
to be the best possible in the peculiar circumstances of 
this presidency. 

\ 

Mrs. ANNIE DHSANT ON TAMIL. 

Pandit. D. SA\ RIRAVAN. 7 — n -02. 

The Tamil world cannot adequately thank distinguish- 
ed scholars like G. Padfield, John Lazarus. Sharrock, C. 
Subramania Iyer, and others, who have boldly co-ne for 
ward to assail the many unwarranted and fanciful opini- 
ons given out by the critics ol Tamil, uho seem neither to 
have experience nor thorough grounding in classical Tamil 
literature. To the main irrefutable and incontrovertible 
facts expressed by trwn to .Miihhsh th,- claims of Tamil, 
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which must to a great extent silence the lovers ofSanskrit 
who are much carried away by prejudice and enthusiasm 
and attachment, allow me to add one word more. In the 
last Theosophical convention held at Adyar, Mrs. Besant 
in one of her lectures, white speaking about jainism. 
and its influence, incidentally made mention of the nobi- 
lity, universality and complexity of the Tamil tongue. In 
her opinion Tamil could boast of the Nannui of Pavanandi; 
a Tamil grammar by a j ain which was the most logical 
and systematic grammar she ever saw. For the univer- 
sality of its literature she instanced the inimitable Kural 
of Thinmlhtwr which on account of the gems of thought 
it contains and the universal nature of its teachings is 
claimed by all nations of the world, the English, French, 
German, Protuguese and Italian as theirs. Such a tes- 
timony to the greatness of Tamil borne by this distingu- 
ished scholar of Sanskrit with whose scholarship and 
deep insight in that tongue our Pandits and Sastris can 
very well vie, must have great weight in establishing the 
relative importance of Sanskrit and Tamil and must once 
for all close the mouth of prejudiced and jealousy . This 
is not the place to enter into Philological discussions to 
prove the independent character of the Tamil language. 
Suffice it to say that the curious views now entertained 
about Tamil and its being derived from Sanskrit are 
only the outcome of the long neglect to study the Tamil 
language deeply and well. I am sure a proper scientific 
and thorough study of cassical Tamil will bring to light 
.many interesting facts about one of the most ancient and 
civilised nations ot the world and help a great deal the 
work of the Historians of South India, which is yet to 
be done. 1 hope the Madras University will not fail to 
recognise the extreme importance of the South Indian 
vernaculars, — which also play a prominent part in the 
science of Philology in this direction and make a proper 
representation when their opinion is called for, not so 
, abolish them from the curricula of studies but to provide 
for more advanced teaching than is hitherto done. 
Trichinopoly, 5th Nov. 

I 

XI 

Sanskrit vs. Vernaculars. 
G. PADFIELD. 
In the Madrat Mail 01 the 1 ith November, Mr. Krish- 
aamacharya has, I am glad, accepted the challenge and 



come forward as the champion of Mr. Nat eta Sastri and 
would have me try conclusions with him. Were he the 
accredited representative of the Sastri, I should, by the 
laws of chivalry, see to the quality of the acceptor of the 
challenge before I break lances with him. If the challe- 
nge should come, I might call on him to make good his 
vaunt or yield. The opening paragraph of the champion's 
reply betrays his ignorance oiXhsraisond'ttrtol my reply. 
Mr. Sastri had conjured up two phantoms of Tamil 
words and laid them low by his philological exorcism. 1 
was obliged to pitch my answer in the same key and chal- 
lenged him to trace the Tamil word nool to Sanskrit, being 
fully aware that the Brahmin puts on the thread held to 
be holy or consecrated by his ttantram. In reply to the 
challenge, Mr. Krishnamacbarya says that nool is a con- 
traction of nurrai derived from nutcr, nur or tmr, a strange 
transformation of thutr, tvtr or sutr (as in the word surra.) 
This is certainly a fanciful etymology, half doubted by the 
author of it. I would urge Mr. Chari to bear in mind 
the basic principle of philology, that an etymology, based 
on mere sound is always unsound, and not to fritter away 
his energies in establishing false etymologies. Mr. Chari, 
who professes a knowledge of Sanskrit, dervies at ram 
from arya. I know that aram is a Sanskrit indeclinable, 
meaning '• soon" and that dharam is the common word in 
Sanskrit for -'virtue" or " duty." Had he traced the word 
to the Sanskrit root ru, to go, there might be some sense, 
as the Tamil word artam means "that whicE cuts away 
^insj," from <«m*=to cut. Again, he would ha.ve arruvadu 
from Sanskrit akri, to take away ; but the word arttumdu 
is but arr u-vadu, a derivative from flrr»=to cut. 

I might cap Mr. Chart's citations with the equally fan- 
ciful relationships of the words given below. Tamil kali, 
English clay ; Tamil itrui English roil ; Tamil panai, Eng- 
lish pan; Tamil vent, English vary, etc, Such would be the 
hobby of Sanskrit fanatics who, like the base Turk, would 
have no brother near the throne. The "mystical triad" 
so ably advocated by Professor Max Muller, was explo- 
ded and has become a thing of the past. Mr. Chari, who 
has girded us his loins to establish that Tamil is the off- 
spring of Sanskrit, is the cat that closes its eyes when it 
laps milk and fancies the world to be dark. To his nar- 
row vision, the smattering knowledge he has of Sanskrit 
looms big and bids fair to swallow up the quantum of leai- 
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niog that others may have of other tongues. 
It is true that a literary judge must be master of at least 
A few languages, but Mr. Chari, as is evident from the 
Sanskrit derivations given above, is master of none, I 
know at least two classical languages, besides English 
and Tamil, and something of Sanskrit, and I am not a 
special Pleader of Tamil. My acquaintance with Iraya- 
B»r's"Agapponir'and with other classics in Tamil led 
me to consider Tamil and Sanskrit as sister tongues clai 
ming a cormiion origin. It U the tradition of Tamil Li- 
terature ; and Pavanante, the great Tamil and Sanskrit 
scholar of the tenth century A. D., has confirmed it. 
Who is now the fool that has rushed in where angels 
have feared totread? Or to use the figure of Shakespeare 
who is the wren that has made prey where eagles not 
dare to perch ? What follows is Pope's description of 
critics of Mr. Chart's kidney : " The bookful blockhead, 
iguorantly read, with loads of learned lumber in his head, 
with his own tongue still edifies his ears, and always lis- 
tening to himself appears." 

Ootacamund, 13th Nov. 

XII 

S. KAILASAM AIYAR b.a. 

38— 11-oa. 

Much of what has been written about the Vernaculars 
is beside the point. The question before the public is 
whether the grounds on which the Universities' Com- 
mission has recommended their abolition in 8. India are 
sufficient and rai tonal. It is not for us to decide the 
superiority, &c. of the classical languages over the verna- 
culars, or vict versa. One of the reasons the Commission 
urges is that they are allied to Sanskrit. It is true so 
far as the North Indian vernaculars are concerned ; but 
the languages of the Dravidiao group have not much 
affinity and bear little resemblance to the Indo-European 
family of languages. Tamil is not cognate to Sanskrit, 
and it is as distinct from it as Hebrew is from Latin. 
In the opinion of the Commission the vernaculars 
cannot boast of any extensive literature. It hay been 
from time to time observed in your columns that 
Tamil has n pjre and chaste literature, and there are 
some works in this language which can be favourably 
compared with the best classical vrorks. What are most 
admired in Sanskrit have been already borrowed by the 



Tamils and at times the translations have excelled the 
originals. A close and impartial examination of 
Ramayana and, NisJudio both the languages will reveal to 
an unprejudiced mind that there are beauties, in Tami 
literature which are not visible in the works of Valmiki 
and the King of Kashmir. 

'Jamil is a spoken language and has attained a very 
high stage of development, it can be safely used as a 
vehicle of thought capable of assimilating modern ideas. 
Scholars like Pope, Caldwell and others bear testimony 
to the excellence of the Tamil language, its literature 
and philosophy which has an antiquity as old as that of 
the Latins and the Greeks. In them are embodied the 
civilisations of the Dravidians, peculiar and distinct from 
the Aryan ; and it can be easily shown that the Aryans 
themselves are much indebted to the Tamilians. Much 
that is not found in Latin and Greek, but peculiar to 
Sanskrit alone, is due to the contact of the Aryans with 
the Tamilians. Sanskrit has adopted some of the Tamil 
sounds and alphabets and also has words and phrases 
which are not of Aryan origin. In the judgement of the | 
late Professor Sesbaghiri Sastriar, there are religious 
works in Tamil literature which far outshine the Sanskrit 
ones. Some of the customs and ceremonies of the Dravi- 
dians have found their way into the Aryan religion. 
Primitive Aryanlsm (*' *.) the religion of the Vedas, is not 
affected ; but in its later developments we find, the Pro- 
fessor says, traces of South Indian influence. The ethical 
codeoftbe TamIN which has found its expression in the 
immortal works of Thiruvalluvar is unrivalled either by 
ancients or moderns. It has also a scientific grammer, 
most accurate and logically written out. The five great 
epics can be placed by the side of Dante, Milton and 
Homer. Works of Thayumanavar which are ballad- 
like, repeated by every street boy, contain much noble 
and hidden truth. The works and compil?cions of the 
Academies of Madura, when in ti.» ; r height of glory, are 
inimitable, A study of these works will highly train the 
minds of the readers and develop their faculties. An , 
exclusive study of Sanskrit or other classical languages 
apart from Tamil whose literature, philosophy and 
religion have peculiarities of their own, wilt tend to re- 
tard the progress pf the Dra vidian people and deal a 
death-blow to the improvement of the South Indian 
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Vernaculars on which alone the future of the unique na- 
tion of S. India depends. Thus far it has been briefly 
pointed out that vernaculars of S. India are not allied 
to the Sanskrit language and that they contain a rich 
literature of their own, and as such the Commission is 
not warranted to recommend its abolition and the rea- 
sons they have assigned fail to the ground, 

XIII 

A TAMILIAN 

17 — 11— 02 

In your issue of the 7th November, "J. M. H." makes 
some remarks, one or two of which I feel bound to reply 
to. He would put classical Tamil and Sanskrit in the 
same category with regard to spoken Tamil. This is 
quite incorrect and will, 1 fear, mislead many who have 
not had any close touch with classical Tamil. As far as 
I could see most of the difference between classical Tamil 
and modern Tami I is due to the following causes: — Change 
and disappearance of several old constructions, introduc- 
tion of a few new constructions, disappearance of many 
old particles some of them word -particles}, disapearance 
of provincialisms, especially those found in works written 
in Cheranadu, and above all the borrowing of a very 
large number of Sanskrit words. Such changes are, 1 
believe, quite natural to every living language. If 
"J. M. H.'' doubts my statement above, 1 will have 
only to request him to compare some of the first 
odes in Punnannni, which are perhaps the oldest Tamil 
literature we have got, with any modern Tamil 
literary work he may choose. As to spoken Tamil 
it will always to some extent differ from literary Tamil 
even as spokeo English differs from literary English 

"J. M. H." next says that the present imperfection in 
he Tamil vocabulary can be set right only by Sanskrit 
study as there are a large number of Sanskrit words in 
Tamil, This statement is due to an incomplete under- 
standing of the Tamil language. Our exeprience hitherto 
has been that Sanskrit students who wrote in Tamil 
always introduced too many Sanskrit words unnecessa- 
rily. The classical example for this is Villiputhurar. 
Many of the words he has used have not yet gained cur- 
rency in Tamil, 

Lastly conies the question of the progress of the Verna- 
culars and the progress of the people. Hitherto most of 



those who have come forward to wnte in Tamil have been 
those who studied Tamil in the schools and Colleges. The 
journals and newspapers have been started, conducted and 
contributed to by the same sort of men, even though there 
be as many outside who have studied Sanskrit in 
schools and Colleges. So it is quite a speculative matter 
to expect the Sanskrit students to come forward to do the 
work. Nor can they do it, when they have got two 
languages, which have got nothing in common with Tamil 
except a few words to be studied in the College. As to 
the education of the people at large "J. M. H. '' says that 
they ought to be taught by means of journals and news- 
papers. I have shown above that the journals and news- 
papers cannot be expected to be conducted by Sanskrit 
students, so the result of the abol ition of the Vernaculars 
from the University curricula would be a dead stop in 
the progress of the Vernaculars as well as in the progress 
of the people at large. 

XIV 
Sanskrit vs. Vernaculars. 
J. A. S. Trichiwpoly 13— n— 02 

The efforts that Messrs. Natesa Sastri and Krisbna- 
macharya are making to prove that Tamil is derived from 
Sanskrit are really most interesting. The definition (it is 
Professor Max Muller's, is it not ?) that " Etymology is 
a science in which the consonants count for very little 
and the vowals for nothing at all, makes their task a 
comparatively easy one. I shall not interrupt them in the 
pursuit of so sublime a study, but I should like to point 
out how easily this scientific investigation might be 
carried a step further, and the fact demonstrated that 
English is derived from Tamil. I must not take up too 
much of your space, and so I will confine myself to one 
simple illustration, availing myself of course of the 
latitude allowed by the above-mentioned definition. 
Tamil people speak of a goat as kockm and adu ; now drc 
ping off the suffixes peculiar to Tamil, and changing * 
into g we get goch-ad left. This would easily be shorten* 
ed inio go-ad or goat. This derivation may \y> supported 
(if necessary) by appearing to the fact tnat while ad* as 
a noun means goat, it means as a verb shake, tpori, nuk 
etc. Now English people call these animals gouts because 
of their tendency to^o at one, that is, their sport is to butt. 
The inference is obvious and so need not be laboured. 
And now, having, as I trust, proved my point, that Lho 
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English word goat is derived from the Tamil word adu, 
it only remains for the Sanskrit philologists to prove that 
adu is derived from the Sanskrit mesha (which is equally 
simple), and the sequence will be complete. 

XV 
THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

By S. K. S. 22— 9— 02 

One of the recommendations of the Universities Com- 
mission which all chiefly affect the course of study pre- 
scribed for the candidates of the Madras Uinversity is the 
abolition of the vernaculars and the substitution of Cla- 
ssical Languages instead. If this recommendation were 
to be adopted, the study and cultivation of Tamil or Te- 
lugu or Malavalam will have to be given up for a scrappy 
and superficial knowledge in Sanskrit or Latin or Greek. 
The Commissioners say that having given iheir best con- 
sideration to the evidence placed before them on th* com- 
parative merits of classical and vernacular languages, 
they are inclined to prefer the Classical Languages. Even 
among natives of India, opinion seems to differ. Pro- 
fessor Lakshminarasu, speaking at the public meeting 
held under the auspices of the Students' Union, Black 
Town, to consider the report of the Universities Commis- 
sion contended that the intellectual pre-eminence of India 
is to be secured by a close study of Sanskrit. Mr. G. A 
Natesan nodded assent to this proposition. Mr. G. Su- 
bramania Iyer, however, thought otherwise. We may 
also remark that when the commission sat in Jladras, it 
did not show itself to be very enthusiastic over this ques- 
tion; and when Mr. justice Gurudas B.inerjee expressed 
his astonishment at what he considered to be the anoma- 
ly of a Madras student taking his degree without know- 
ing any of the Classical Languages, many thought and 
firmly believed that the Rev. William Miller's reply that 
we, Southerners, consider Tamil as almost a Classical 
Language, had effectually convinced him. 

We have read carefully the reasons alleged by the com- 
missioners in having arrived at the decision; and we must 
confess to a feeling of disappointment that they had no 
more than a superficial study of the question. The three 
reasons given, are suggested by the able and masterly 
plea of John Stuart Mill set up in his address delivered to 
the University of St. Andrews on February ist, 1867, in 
defence of giving a place to Classical Languages in a 



course of liberal education. Mr. Mill expresses himself 
in opposition to introducing the living Languages of the 
continent in the University ; firstly because, their Verna- 
cular, English, is well studied and certainly not neglec- 
ted, and secondly because, a study of either Latin or 
Greek would secure to them the key to a knowledge of 
haif-a -dozen continental languages much more easily than 
without them. But in India, the classical languages will 
not give a key to a knowledge ofTsimil or Telugunorare 
the Vernaculars cultivated as Ettg/isk is in England. The 
Commissioners' third reason "that the study of Classica 
Languages is of the utmost importance for the improve- 
ment of their allied vernaculars" has no application to 
South India and South Indian Vernaculars. 

The second reason the commissioners give is that "the 
amount of mental training which the study of a Classical 
Language ensures is much greater than that required for 
the study of vernacular language. 1 ' Of this " mental tra- 
ining'' or rather,, the discipline of the intellect," Mr. Mill 
makes much ; for, says Mr, Mill, their grammars are very 
complicated and provide distinct forms for the "reatest 
number or distinctions of thought, so that if we fail to 
attend precisely and accurately to any of these, we cannot 
avoid committing a solecism in language. The grammar 
is complicated, we admit. But we fail to understand 
that this "mental training," this "discipline of the intellect" 
could not be secured otherwise, in a more useful and prac- 
tical way. A study of chemical science or mathematics 
would more usefully discipline the intellect and in a less 
objectionable manner. To secure "intellectual discipline 
* by artificial expansion of the complications and intri- 
cacies of the grammar of a language, is certainly not a 
desirable thing. It is as reprehensible as to secure the 
name of a good poet, by artificially increasing and mul- 
tiplying the rules of poetic composition, as did the" cor- 
rect school" of poets. There is also a distinction between 
" intellectual discipline" and "intellectual sbortdriJl ;" 
and we are afraid, it is the latter which will be the direct 
consequence of a study of "complicated grammars." Cram 
and grammar are twin sisters and we are reliably infor- 
med that English students pay Latin and Greek gram- 
mars no more than the mild compliment of cram. 

Perhaps the best reason is, as the Commiossiners say 

that " the Classical Languges containing a rich literature 
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*«J embodying a record of the thought iuid action ol< the 
gveat ■ raOes ot mankind" reveal to us -the thought, lh« 
feeling, and the type or chiractet of those ancient peoples 
without a knowledge of wnich our intellect must remain 
half-expanded. To ns, Hindu*, ft is nut absolutely neces- 
sary to have a complete mastery over Sanskrit to know 
" the thoughts, feelings and type of character" of the 
aoc5»tit Aryans. We arc their lineal descendants, and al- 
though, there are many who doubt and reasonably too, if 
we are true Aryans, it is granted that some at least of their 
blood runs in our veins. We can therefore understand 
everything of them as, indeed, we do. As for knowing the 
Latins and the Greeks, we can know them through the 
English. The European civilisation of to-day is simply a 
structure upon the Hellenic civilisation of ancient Greece 
and Rome. The laws, the social polity, and the form of 
Government that exist in England largely owe their origin 
to the institutions that flourished in those two mighty 
empires. And the feelings, passions, desires that rankled in 
the breast or the Greeks and the Romans, are the same that 
hold sway over the Englishman oi to-day or any other 
civilised people on earth. The avarice of a Marcus Crassus, 
the revenge of an Agesilaus, the ambition of a Cfrsar or 
t'otnpey, the cool, calculating, blood-thirsty knavery of a 
Sulla the diplomacy of an Alcihiades, the just and noble 
feelings of a Cato or a Phocion, the stern and robust 
patriotism of a Brutus or a Dion of Syracuse or even the 
indifference of a Diogenes are alike the common propetty 
of mankind of every age and clime. Anybody who makes 
;t carefull study of History and acquaints himself with 
men of diversified character can conceive them. Hence 
the absence of any necessity to learn Latin to know the 
Uomans, to learn Greek to know the Greeks. It is true 
there is a difference between types of character, if by it we 
understand the national idea!. The Hindus who are 
s-.\tremely spiritualistic and hence superstitious, may not 
know the English without knowing their language, but 
tile difference that subsists between the Hindu and the 
llnglish does not exist between the English and the 
Romans or the Greeks, for their national ideal has 
lw^n political advancement and material prosperity. 
Ttieir ideals, their aspirations, and their ambitions and 
Lhe English need not study Latin to know the Romans. 
And we too can learn by a study of English translations as 



reach at the Roman* another GrMfegBS we show inclina- 
tion to 'know. 

Indeed, we are ertremeJy larprised why people should 
be. so much persistant -in the matter of a language,' What 
has a language to do with thought Or cetture ? Is wisdom 
confined 1 to the portals of a certain language ? Is language 
anything more than a vehicle for conveying thought ? 
Have particular language any romantic fascination for 
certain branches of knowledge ? If two different languages 
have the required words which can adequately convey 
meaning, cannot knowledge be translated and as impressi- 
vely taught in the one as in the Other ? We believe that 
language has no charm, no beauty, other than that given. 
by the knowledge it can be the means of conveying Plato 
and Aristotle and Socrates would have thought the same 
thing! and left the world the same legacy of intellectual 
wealth in any other than in the Greek language. The 
birth of art intellectual master-spirit among a people 
sjieaking a certain language is trivial and accidental, Dut 
the wisdom of life he leaves behind is invaluable and 
immortal. The teachings of a Jesus or a Buddha are 
sterner realities than the language in which they spoke. 
Their knowledge is not provincial or local, but Universal. 
The dialectics of Plato and Aristotle can be conveniently 
conveyed in other than the Greek language, saving the 
the students of the Madras University the grim necessity 
of making a " genera acquaintance" of dead-languages. 

— - S. K. S. 

XVI 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND VERNACULARS. 

Sir, — Now (hat the proposal of the Universities 
Commission urging the exclusion of the Vernaculars from 
the B. A. curriculum has been referred to the local Senate 
for opinion, I beg leave to contribute my humble share 
to the discussion. The proposal is of such vital im- 
portance that no one with a particle of interest in the 
living languages of South India should let them die 
without uttering his note of warning and sympathy. 

To begin with, the reasonableness and practicability of 
the proposal rests entirely on the nllianct said to subsist 
between Sanskrit and the Dravidian vernaculars (see 
Report para (89). If the alliance were a fact, as is the 
case between Sanskrit and the Northern vernaculars, the 
argument might hold, and some good might result from 
a study of Sanskrit in preference to that of Tamil, etc. 
But the- question is, is there any such alliance between 

5 
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Muller has divided the principal languages .-attAwmmM 
into three families, the Semitic, the Arvan and the 
TWi.an. Mid WshopCiMwill'has ttiichjsiveiy proved 
tfATurwiwr origin o#Hh« -Draoifta* taitgUag*** TM« 
classification .« tutiversally. jfckoowiedgBd by aii' philo- 
logists worth th* n**^ Th* /act that the Diavid»n 
language* have borrowed Sanskrit words— or rath«r. to 
speak more correctly, that Aryan colonists have intro- 
doced Sanskrit words into the "DtBvidiari vocabftlary— 
ctowomoreprowtrieifSarBkWtorfgrfi^hatlthat English 
is derived from Latin aad Gitek because it t**'t»rtffwed 
largely from the Classic*. Asa matter of fact, English 
is more closely allied to Sanskrit than Tamil or any 
other Dravidian tongue is, Tbe recent Government 
Census Report'adopts the true basis of classification and 
points out that in this Presidency 91 per cent, ot the 
people speak Dravidian languages as against 8 whd 
speak Aryan language? (we page 90 of votame 15}, There 
is thus neither a blood noi marriage aUiauct between the 
two families. Like the physical features of the Dravidi- 
ans, those of their languages are totally distinct frpm 
those ot the Atyafts. unless one wants to force an alliance 
by tracing «// langowges, as ati men, to one parental 
source. The theory of "■■ allied veraacmars'' is a fonnfl 
ation of sand, aad was evidently hastily formed by- the 
Commission, Tbe whole Presidency ought to rise in ne- 
bellion against a proposal resting on so false a foundation, 
and with all dealing a death-blow to itr independent, 
living languages. 

But quite apart from the fanciful basis on which the 
house of cards is built, 1 do not see how the several rea- 
sons advanced by the Commission could justify the exclu- 
sion of the vernaculars. Four reasons are urged. First, 
the richness of Sanskrit literature; secondly, the mental 
discipline its study involves ; thirdly, the enriching of the 
vernaculars ; and lastly, the expected stimulus to verna- 
cular study. These four reasons, if they prove anything 
at all, prove clearly that the Commissi^, ^Hile elaborat- 
ing this famous paragraph, had the Northern tangnages 
in their mind. The reasons apply to the Sanskritic ver- 
naculars which have all benefited by a study of their 
ancestral tongue. The vernaculars of South India, how- 
ever, have a rich literature of their own, especially Tamil, 
tbe mast polished and cultivated of them all. 1 do not 
mean mere translations, but original writings dealing 
with DravidLan heroes and their exploits. As for the 
second reason, the study of the vernaculars is as good a 
discipline of the mind as that of Sanskrit. The Commie 
non are not aware that classical vernacular is quite 
diHerent in idiom as well as grammar from, the coUoquiai, 
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poetry is only top true. For tbe matter of that, I ask, b»w 
many Sanskrit and Latin graduates can do the same? 

it ismgeu, dfETbij tfcat thdauldy of Sanskrit would go 
towards enriching vernacular literature. This is its un- 
true of the South as it is true of the North As it ,is, 
there are at the present time nearly 1.600 Sanskrit gra- 
duates, as against 4, 500' Dravidian graduates, that is, a 
little 'more than 11 third. Now, who is enriching the ver- 
naculars ? Surely, not the Sanskrit graduates, who 
cannot on the one hand make use of their classic, nor, for 
want of culture, write correctly and idiomatically their 
mother tongue. It is the Dradivian graduates that are 
producing works in abundahce and enriching their ver- 
naculars which they have studied to good purpose. 

Now, to take up the last reason, that the study of 
Sanskrit would piornote tfie study ot tbe vernaculars. I 
can only say that the remedy is worse than the disease. 
For the first effect of forcing Sanskrit on an alien race 
would be that its study would have to be begun as Latin 
is in the Third and Fourth Standard. It is idle to expect 
any student to master B. A. text books in four years. 
He must begin at the bottom of the scale. What chance, 
then, would there be for the study of the vernaculars ? 
Instead of a salutary- reform, there would spread a suici- 
dal revolution throughout the Presidency. It would be a 
case of all loss and no gain. And what about the teach- 
ing ? Sanskrit Pundits belong to the same family as 
Dravidian. The teaching would be as disreputable as it 
is now, while the new difficulties would be simply insu- 
perable, by reason of the utterly foreign character of the 
tongue, its alphabet, and its aspirates. The Government 
of India might with more reason with a stroke of the pen 
abolish al! languages and make English the sole vernacu- 
lar of India ! 

(n conclusion, the proposal of the Commission to com- 
bine a vernacular with English for the M. A. degree exa- 
mination is a most Utopian scheme, ft is a mixture of 
oil and water, as has been ably pointed out by Mr. Hunter. 
After having neglected his vernacular during something 
like jo years of his School and College course, the gradu- 
ate studying privately is expected in the short space of 
two years to obtain a thorough and scholarly knowledge of 
his vernacular ! Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
despUe the study of Sanskrit. I hope the time will cgme 
when rn'ire languages than two will be studied in this 
University. But let not the living languages of the land 
be killed in the hopeless effort td revive the dead. 
Madras, 3 wt Jan. j. Lumv*. 
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THE 'BUfTlMaB OV TUf) < VBKVACt7LABa\ 

■The follow uw l«tt«tr 4nom a »«l»«il'e»t»*«HHior 1 * imti** 
araAtUraaw whoae oam*, if m w#i» *t Jrhtsily *t» *l|o* it 
tobi knafrn, would oirij, growl weifrtit will b* read with 
interest in view of %e approaching discussion w)>i<;h if to 
bey in thin evening in t)i* Setiaup on the subject, of l.he 
retention <>r the n»ti*» Vernaculars in the University 
-carrictrlam. 

Oar valued correspondent ia a warm supporter of the 

retention of the Vsraai-nler lanjf&hSjeB In the University 

Coon* »nd after Home remark* which we omit, proceeds 

•a follows an " the intention of the exsmi'iitrion in the 

Dray id inn Languages," " which ere «ot, J h.« iroue od, 

« derived from Sanskrit a* the Upper India Vernaculars 

are, but are cn|tiv»t*d languages taut oooid g«t am 

independent of the Sanskrit of the Aryan race. Of euurse 

like the English language — (he Vernacular of fedigiiafc. 

men— the Tamil, Ad laegusges have a literary a* well a* 

a colloquial dialed, and are intermingled with several 

Sanskrit and other foreign words ; but the system of 

borrowing words from other languages i« common to all 

the cultivated languages of the world, and there in such a 

thing on Hig^i Latin aud Low Latin, High Get-man and 

Low German, High French and Low French, and likewise 

High English ard Low English. The crusade auainst the 

living speech of the people ia not new, as daring the 

seventies and eighties I had to 6nbt on their behalf 

along with ren.1 ncholars who loved and studied the people 

of the Peninsula, and their motber tongues, and not 

despised them as the present day authorities do, front 

ignorance of tha difficulties that aorrouod the study of 

Sanskrit in three or four years, up to the standard of the 

B. A. degree, and the evil of making the native students 

learn ncthing bnt a foreign language, (Eugliah) and a 

dead language, fur fire honre of each day, and all the 

week round for four consecutive years nod more. Just 

imagine, Si > ■ the case of an En^lUh b iy made to learn 

everything ihiou^h Latin and French without heaiiim 

a word of BnglUh, for four Or ti "e years. Is he not 

likely to forget ih* parity and simplicity of the English 

■pencil, foig't the method of idiom ti'l and grammatical 

composition in lii« own mother tongue, an<1 know little of 

% Eugliah l.ttrary style and the Eugliah authors and their 

Works f 

Dr. Richard Q-iain said in hie Hunterwu oratim be- 
J f(r« tht College of Surgeons t lint whnt'Ver miynt be 
tang t,»r inighi not he tacgfat to tie iisi"g nice of youth, 
" let their mother tongue be not negloi'ie I — that, tongue 
which they lisped in the cradle in whiisli all the concerns 
af ihei liven Hie rte-ilt with, *nd wnioh they bieathe 

their last breath of hope. 



Wwa- is wHwt the indnm mitftcrltiss- forget, and the 
idestnf rvnSnritigtth* Indian Uncultivated languages from 
the University Cutrioclnm ia something that none would 
seggeft for » momtenaVoot of India. The men of Oxford 
and 9atnbeiwge, Edinburgh and London, Dublin and 
Dnrb.'vn of cold, were too much accost omed to ignu« 
all but the clatxioB, but the teudancy of the present day 
is to power the position of Greek and Latin jo schools and 
extend the study of Modern Languages and Modeip 
Science. The Old School men like Mr. Raleigh, lire not 
an authority of Indian Languages, and native opinion 
and sentiment must have a preferential consideration if 
•its Koiversities are Indian institutions which are bound 
to reiiiieot and hand down to posterity this noble 
and patriotic sentiment embodied ia native Language 
and literature which the present generation inherited 
from ancient times, and not crush them," 

(Madrm Tina.) 



Notes and Comments. 

The U'stobot- No. of the Mind, is very interesting 
and devoted to the proceedings nt Upland Farms, the 
new Bmnmer school of the New Thought at Oschwuub- 
oin-Hudton N. T. Several papers were read on the 
occasion and one of them "An hour with Tolstoy" will 
appear elsewhere in the next issue. The papers on 
literature for children, Brownings message to fch^ 
world and some others are verv interesting. 

* 

In a paper, on " Jesuitical" occult ism published iu 
the August No. the writer explains the great power 
exercised by the Roman Catholic Church aver its 
adherents by the fact that l; it is thu only church of 

Christ-ndom thn.t recognizes the 
^I^V:/^. 1 '" *e-nemne quality, eletueot or 

attribute in IJeity, and it in by 
means of the deep hold on this mother instinct of th«? 
heart that the Roman church hns thnt it maintair.s it-s 
influence over the minds of its devotees." 'The Pro- 
testant chni'ch bus set up n masculine find as an object 
of worship ami is fast 1 >sing its hold on the hearts of 
its adherents and consequent loss of their allegiance 
ia not fur off unless this church retneiuoer*. '"And 
all power is from the the side of God is au old tnyatic 
maxim of this church. 

REALISATION 

To live is to realize our ided", good or bad, high or 
low. Thus mart ia that which he realize* himself to 



too 
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fa*. He in •wk. poor »od miwmrM*. oi fee » lu(«h*»J. 

ticb and h^p^yi '•'■•** briBfa 
Uu ,ta that whiefc hft into realiaattwr thea* etafe* of 
" W 4rir^-?. bP ' being Vwithi* W»*K: R*»l»*e 

yourself to h* pwfwHove tad 
jm *re it ; r#nlwe fear and you *** ill; *»d "0 Oft. 
Tfce bhysiu&l body manifests (bat Which yotlf spirit 
realise* To realtie Love is to realise Heaven, end 
your physical body theD beconjes an angelic embodi- 
ment ; realise Love's opposite and you embody that. 

Matt vriaJka in fear from, tbe cradle (.4*1 the grdvs, 
because be do«e not realize taafc'he fe within tbe 
sheltering arms at Love and Wisdom, and all bis 
bswfc" and woes nn I 1 miseries are due to the iohar- 
cnoatar that he briugs into realization throngm fear 

You cannot hart your spirit — it cannot be hurt, 
drowned, Brushed 6>- annihilated. Your spirit is your 
real splf. 8a' you can hoet— your flesh body through 
jour ignoraoo*jgf (he lave ef ha^utttv* Your spirit 
is not subject to the law ; it is the physical man. On 
the materjal plane you art* subject to law ; on the 
spiritual $ ane you are the Law.. 

Realisation* grow by thinking- Eve*y tlhMigbi u 
yonrohild that you Winst transform it© harmony to 
realize happiness. If yon ana content) 'o have bad 
mental children, they will be a iourcs of constant 
annoyance And will plague and koruxent you' 



.*# 
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Mr- Alfred Nundy contributes an interesting article 
on the " Present position •>{ Christian missions in 
Indin" to the October No. of the Imperial nnd Asiatic 
Qnartely Review which, on the 
whole doe* not present a very 
hopeful view of the picture. 
Among the obstacles to the success oF Christians, Mr, 
1Snu.it enumerates three imoprt«n(; factors, namely 
(1) That the mi«*ionaries in «r outside the '-nllejge 
or .School are energising no ival power ~r influence 
over the peopln they come in oont-cf wi h, " as they 
»re imbued, more or less, with prejudices of ang| (J . 
Indians i »n<i oft** approach the people, the wish to 
convert ; n th- pridfl and ttrrogHnce nf conquer irs with 
h thinly veiled contempt for a euhjecf race/' (2) th«t 
ti.p Missionaries do not lead exemplary lives of self- 
denial and asreiiftiem s* as to command the respect 
<jf thi Hindus and (Un and that the moral and spfri 
tua condition of the Indian Christians is not as satis* 



factory aa it need be. 4$e/eJ*o mentions that there if, 
not **& tol JuVe Mt& brtttrtmyi (■be*<Wen the Berepean, 
nfiaiioearieeaud.fchirirewH eoogregvtioa, *(be **t«pi* 
witb justice the Amerteea wethedltnV*) »ad we-wotfli 
ourselves dedire a* ifcrprovemenfi i n ttUti' ' relations. 

Bat Mr. Nb'n3y ignores « much more important 
factor in tbe way of Christian conversion. The 
Hindus themselves are awakening from a long aluua 
ber, and through the agencies of the Theo«ot>bical 
Society and Swami Viyekaaaodaita-j'tJie.beUer olaaaes 
have began to study Kbeir Ojwn religioes&nd pbiloso- 
pfaiei in & irtone aympatbetie aptrit> and Arid th*t 
c-bristianity hfee nothing-better to offer-iii prec*pt oh 
,pfactic«.i There ire scores of lndiaa>mag»zifte» delet- 
ed bojodias R«lfgion a«4 r*hitoaophy and bnedred* 
of aaaoefetionaall jcinnd the (and, when a decade or 
two bacK there werw few Or ndae. Besides cfie more i 
etiF^htened among both tbd ffitsdus and Christiana 
percerve the essential nnity to the highest teaching of 
both Religions, omitting from consideration alto- 
gether the various excrescences whiob time, place 
asd the natural perversity of man haa introduced 
into their Religions- If as adhernnta of the Chriavian 
faith assert, there are really special points whiob 
differentiates theirs fipm all other religiotiSj it ia 
beoanaethey never devoted Harwich time and patience 
and sympathy to tbe study .of other religions as tnriy 
do their own father, They carry oat never in prac- 
tice the golden rub*" Love thy Woigfcb'nr aa thy serf.*'' 



# 
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And in the or*s6nt connection We are pawned to *ee 
in tbe pastes nf oMr con*emporaneB some disparaging 
criticisms of Christianity, whiob is us mm-h the <esnTt 
of iwnorfince «,s the Cbnstiaij attnehs on Hindu Reli- 
gion. Aid it behoves oar own countrymen t" move 
into greater homngennity of tbonght and doctrine, 
and into higher and purer forms of life and action, 
rejeoting wU that ia impure and untenable in our own 
dogmas. 

We congratulate Pondit D, Savari Rovan as a 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society. — Be is an 
ardent and well read Tamil scholar. Hia valuable 
contributions in this Jnurna! were read with delight 
and interest. His orgjnal researches, hia able defence 
in cause of Tamil language, literature and Philology 
is too fresh- in our memory to need mentiun here. Be 
will he e,n ornament, to tbe Society to which be Is 
now elected. 
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PTTBLICATIOHB OF THE TAMILIAN 
AttCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETT, 



I NOTICE. 

The members are req:isted to Bend their subscrip- 
tions as early a» possible to our treasurer Mr. T. Vee- 
rabhadra Madaliar B. a., b. h., High Conrt Vakil. Miob 
Street. Madrs. 

Such of the members as would like to send con- 
tributions to the journal in the name of the Society 
are requested to 8ei>d the samii to Mr. 'P. A, Jvirna- 
liiigttn D. A. Secretary, T. A. Society. C N. Press 
Buildings, Broadway Maor»s. 

finch member id requested to send a list of books 
mid magazines which will help the stuoy of Taini- 
lian History and philology nn<i throw Ji»jht on ir.s 
antiquity. The approved list will he published in r,he 
journal in due coarse. 

Proceeding* ofthefirxt ge.neral Meeting of the 
7. A. Society. 

Tbe fir^r, general meeting of the Tamilian 
Archaeological ftuciety was held ou Sunday the 6th 
of January ItfOJ at the Society's premises', I61 ( 
Broadway, Madras, with Mr. J. M. NnllaswHmi Hillay, 
B.A., B.U-, in the Chair. 

There were 13 members' present on the occasion 

1. The Chairman opened the meeting wich his 
» le»rued inaugural address-* 

2. The proceeding:! of the preliminary meeting 
held on tiie 2(>th Dei-, lft^'2, were read and appr.-n-ed 
of. 

3 JjeU-rs from the following Gentlemen accept- 
iu<r tiieir election a* Dire'.-turs were read nod ei-nni- 
*,\ : — JJtawr*. J. M. Nall'iswamv Pillnu. V. J. Thamliv 
I'illav, ,\t. S. l'lirrialiutfHin l*iH».i, rf. S. Vedhanh' lam 
■* Pilhty^ ,S. [, iksliTnnii i Iyer wul >. Aii!tntr*thf)vin>iya- 
k.Lin Pillar nnl Rao H iliH-fhir. I 1 ChimJ.*UiwaUTY 

/ Pillay. 

+. The secretaries were askeii tu remind rhose 
gentlemen who have not yet written accepting their 

* ll will be fouinl in anutlirr column. 



electioTi to inform the society as to their accepting the 
office. It w»b resolved that in case if the Rao 
Bahadur Jambaliiiga Madaliar would not accept the 
presidentship the l)ews.n Unh*dar V. Kajarutnam 
Mndaliar be held as an alternative candidate to he 
naked to take the presidentship. 

5. The receipt of Rs.' 10 sent by Mr. V. P. 
Snbratnania Madaliar V. Q. B. C. ae donation to the 
Society to meet the preliminary expenses was an* 
nonticed. The donation was accepted with thank? 
and it was resolved that a formal letter of thank* be 
sent to him in the name of the Society by the Secre- 
taries. 

6. The rules prepared by the sob-committee 
were rend mid passed with necessary additions and 
alterations. 

7. Resolved that the consideration of tbe propo- 
sition to appoint a literary committee bo postponed 
uniiil another meeting and resolved also that only 
members of the Society be ebgible to Form the 
literary committee. 

8. Resolved that the Secretaries be permitted 
to make suitable arrangements with any one of the 
existing journal* to utilise it as the orgau or the Socie- 
ty and communicate the result to the Directors. 

9. Resolved that the members be asked and to 
submit a bst of books aad magazines~which wdj 
help the study of Tamilian History *nd philology 
and throw 1 i >; Vi t on its antiquity and that afrer ap- 
proval the list be published in the Society's ortraa 
for the information of the members. 

10, Resolve.! that the work of the ->"cietv be 
commenced et once ami nec*-sstiri- steps be taken to 
collect the subscriptions. 

1!. Resolved that the proprietors of the (J K. 
Pres> be thanked for [heir kindness in placing their 
premises at the tiisposal of the Society 

After a hearty vote oF thank* to the Chair, the 
meeting was brought to a closf 

hadras, 1 (Sd J. It NALLASWAiMY pillai 
6th Jan. 03. / 

Chairman 
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The TamiliM Archaeological Society. -m The Board .hall be elected omoe.in rwc 

,7 «tuft*h«i J«»wry tecs') j** * «fc«»»*»r wAnsr^wfiweninr Ae a.tert.^ 

RULES AisD KtififffiATIONS dnriog the iw*rv*l a -ftch vmmm* lHt*H ** WW up 

by the Board. 

(4) 1 hri Directors snail Save power to appoint 

I. The object, of the Society are (a) to help ^^.^ f(jr8p<Sc ; fic pur( , 0(l e.. They m »v also «p. 
toward, a systematic, wtatife-iid Ofttmri tf.d*of ^ offi er« to ezet* re special drift* in Wnnec 

t». classic*! work*** Southern ladia and (A) to draw ^ ^ ^ ^.^ flf ^ ^^ 
materials for the construction of an accurate history 

of.the people of Southern- India (including Ceylon) and (5) The Board of Directors shall have power to 

of th*ir laagoajree, literature and philosophy. ft*M bye-laws for the interna! management of the 

U The meansto be adopted for carrying out the Soci^y subject to the anproval of the general body. 
aforesaid objects shall be : - V". The Treasure shall keep accounts., collect sube- 

(1) To produce original works <m subjects included criptions, grant receipts, invest all money above Rs. 10 
in the objects of the Society. in banks in the name of the Society and shall with- 

(2) To collect old manuscripts that have not yet draw snms when directed by the Board He shall plan 
cone to light and print hucIi as are worth printing a statement of the receipts an) charges before each 
and to collect and preserve as many nf even published meeting of the Board. 

works a» are worth while preserving. VI. The auditors sh*il be appointed annually 

(8j To form <a library of' such- works as will help from among the non-official members, and their report 

towards the achievements of the objects of the Society, shall be submitted for the approval of the general 

(4j To compile *n etymological and philological body, 
dictionary arranged in a seienti6e order. VII. Meetings '•— (Ij The Board of Directors 

(5) To write com men tar ies and cirticisms on shall meet at least once a quarter to transact bnamess. 

ancient classics on modern lines. A week's notice shall be necessary before every meet.- 

(fi) To conduct a quarterly or monthly journal ing of the Board, 
in the name of theSoci-ty or ot.hse »n already axttt- {2 ) General meeting, may he convened by the 

ting journal for this purpose and Board afc ifcg diMretion or Hpon tne wHtten reqliiaitl0O 

(7) To convene public meetings id the principal of eight meinbers of the Society, 
towns of Southern India periodically and to arrange (3) The annual general meeting of the Socety 

for public lectures on subjects likely to promote the Bnal , b „ held in December to receive, and cons.der 

ob]..cts of the Society. * > n i . . . . 

11 a report of the Board on the state of the society, to 

HI. The Society shall consist of :— A board of receive the accounts of the Treasurer and the report 

directors, members, patrons and honorary members, of the auditors thereon, elect the Board and to deli- 

IV. (1) The management and financial oot)tPO i berate on such other questions as may Mate to the 

Of the Society shall be vested in the hands of the regulation, management or other affairs of .he socetv. 

Board of Directors subject to the sanction of the At but a fortnight* notice shall be given before any 

^ "' general meeting. 

(2) The Board of Directors shall consist of a (4) The quorum for meetings of the general 

Pres-dent, two vice- Presidents, two* Secretaries, a body shall be 7 and Tor the Board it shall be 4- Most 

Treasurer and twelve other members f the business shall be transacted by circnlation and 
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*ny mutter »hal] be brought np before a regular 
mating at the refljiMrt of 8 Directors; 

VIIJ. Member*!— (I) PhihUu, graduates of Indian 
Universities and either learned persons are eligible 
"for membership 

l2> Applications for membership should h* mad ft 
to th=- Secretary and. should be supported by at. least 
two members of the society- They will be enrolled as 
members, provided a majority r*is»s DO objection in a 
meeting of the Directors, 

(3) Every member shall pay anaonaal subscrip- 
tion of Us. 5 which shall be due hy the 31st March of 
every year aod ihe Board shall have power to strike 
off the rule, the jame of any member wh i*e subscrip- 
tion is more than two yeiir* m arreara. The Board 
sh^ll also bare power to exempt Pn adit members frnrfi 
payment of subscriptions if necessary. 

IX. Publications: — (1) The Society shall publish 
a quarterly o<* monthly journal containing papers, 
notes, letters etc. on subject* submitted to or discussed 
before, the meeting together with the preceding* of 
the meeting of the Boardor the general body. 

(2) The journal of the Society shall be edited by 
the Secretary with tuo help of the literary committee 
and a copy shall be sent free of all costs to every 
member of the Society. Memhera requiring more 
thmi one copy may he supplied at half price. The 
author of any article pnblished in the jouroal shall he 
entitled to 20 copies of such an article. 

(3) Auy article written bv the members and 
published without the knowledge of the Society can- 
not ^e counted as belonffinfr r,n the Society. 

X. Patrons : — Patrons shall be those who will 
assist the Society by * rlonntinn of a sum of, not less 
than Rs- 100. Each Patrjn shall be supplied with a 
sopy of every publication of the Sociery. 

XI. Honorary Members: — (I) Honorary Mem- 
burs shall be those, who, whether they be otherwise 

' connected with the Society or not, are chosen as 
snch, in consideration of distinguished literary work 
done in connection with the objects of the Society. 



(2 Thev gh»li be proposed by the Board and 
elected by the general body. Thee privileges, of the 
members shall also be extended to them. 

Board df Directors 
President. 

M. 8. By, N. Rathnisabapathy Pillay Avl., 

B.A, B.C. a. 

Vice Presidents. 
Mao Bahadur T. Pattabhiram Pillny Avl. 
M. R. Hy. J. M. Vein Pillny Avi. 

Other Director*. 

Rao Bahndnr P. I. Chinnaswaray Pillay Avl. 
Rov. S. Gnanarnntthu, h. a. 

„ J. Lazarus, b.a.. 
M. R. Ky. J, M. Nallaswuny Pillay Avl., b.a., b-l. 
6- Subramania Iyer Avl., b it. 
V. J. Thamby P. Hay Avl. 
T. Balasundarara Mudaliar Avl. 
V. G. Saryanaraya.ua Sastriar Avl, s,*. 
S. Lakshm ana Iyer Avl.. b.a.'l.t.J 
M. S. Purnaliugsm Pillay Avl., b.«. 
S. Anavarath ivinayakam Pillny Avl., m.a. 

t.. r. 
Pundit R. ■*!. Vadhachalarn Pillay. 
W. R- Ry- T. Veernbha Ira Mud^llur IvL, b.a., b i. 

Treasurer. 

Pandit D. Savarirayan, mr.a.s. 1 

M. R Ry T A. Kamahug^m, u.a. $ Secretaries. 

THE CHAIRMAN'S INAUGURAL ADDRKSS. 



Gentlemen akd Fkibnds, 

By a peculiar chance, with the rxueption of 
a very few :■!! thu great Oriental scholars lived in 
Northern India, and they th«S benzine acquainted 
with the Sanskrit Literature, and they introduced the 
knowledge of this literature to Europe ; so (or more 
than a century Sanskrit Ltteratur*! has engaged the 
atteutujn of the be^c scholars of Europe, so that we 
now find that all ths researches into the past History 
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of India, literary, social, historical, region* and sabl.ai P.llai, Pundit Savanroyau and oU.e«» *«Q th* 
philosophical are all connected w»r. Sanskrit. And Government Department nnder the presidentship of 
if we, for instance, turn to the paces of Mr. R. C. Dutt's D- Hultzscb is carrying out. a systematic mrvey 
History of Ancient Civilization in India, we find the of the epigraphical remains of Southern India and the 
whole devoted Co a history as developed by these history of this country is thus beinif bIowIv unravelled. 
Sanskrit scholars, and you will be surprised to find Though as such there ate many Bcb.oiM.rs par- 
nothing in ir. devoted to the History of Civilization of sn]rl g independent investigation* with the subject 
Southern India except a couple of pages. The fault is f South Indian History and Archeology, necessity for 
not Mr. l>utt's, but it is due, to the utier paucity of ^ formation of a Society like ours, may not be lost 
Ori-iir.*l literature connected with the hmguages. a jgh t f The foremost reasoii appears to tne to be 
jieopSe aud civilization of Southern India. thj a tj,at in a new field like this independent investi- 
We have of course the opinion of a few scholars like gators are often likely to carry with them their own 
Bi-hop Caldwell, Rev l>r. G U Pope and others who p ecu li*r prejudices and angularities or hobbies, and 
have had lived in Southern Indm mid had studied tne conclusions may therefore be in a sense vitiHted. 
the people and their langna<res, in which they ex- There is no critical public who will receive their 
press the highest adunnrtion for the people and their acC0QBt witn a can tion, and a society likt this will be- 
past, literature. And to this we may add the opinion Jn & pogmon to bnng to beiM . tn eir united powers on 
of that Sanskrit Veteran Prof. Mas Muller. In his ftM q ueBtioDS brought before them, and anything that 
last great work he explains himself us follows : — might go out with their approval may be in a sense 
" Nor should their labour be restricted to Sans- accepted as being as near the truth as possible. And 
krit texts. In the South of India, there exists a then, again, more work can be done by cooperation 
philosophical literature which, though it may show and mutual help ; and we know what gie«t work has 
clear traors of Sanskrit influence, contains also origi- been done by similar societies in Europe and Indit 
Mrf miitjaiMU fUmruh of great beauty and of groat in the investi g at '° n of Tndian, and Egyptian and 
uiprtutr* for historical purposes. Unfortunately, As V rian Archeology. 

tew ialuiut only have token up, as y e t, the study of We m!i * thel " ,fore be * in onr work with the cer- 

t , ,. ■ -, i , ,. , tainty of entering on a good work and with tie hone 

the Ui-avulian languages and literature, but young , . * . P 

J * of turning. out som« useful work. We need not liow- 

xttHUtito vko complain that there i. nothing i-ft to ever despond at our list of members not b t i n? krge 

du in Sanskrit literature, would I believe find their and influential, our society is not intended 10. any 

latwutH amply rewarded m chit fiehl." exhibition or show but is strictly confined to h.ghly 

li I- of coarse a happy anbury of ch* times thai, lm P orta,lt work, and we must congratulate ourselves 

thixttn -iet»t country ami ,u bmg.r-tyt;.,, are just now *' We " aVe ellllsted '» «ur rolls tne sympathy and 

i'ii^>.u-"i'4 t'n- addition ..f Inn I, Indian ami Kiii-niiea-d heal ' l y co-operation of those who are able to work in 

-eh"l*rf» and I may We cire the conclusion of oue ofour the field ' aQci as a necessity, we must also be careful m 

mr.ni.Rt scholar*, 1 refer of course to the late lament admittiD ? into cur rolls only them who are so Wining 

i-u Pruf, Sundr.ua Pilki. In * review of Tintvarul- t0 WOrlt ' 0nl . v °" e W0T "d of caution and advice I win 

r ,nj„n contributed tu the Madras Standard, he writes vemure to g ive befor e I sit down ; and that is, to re- 

ilwf ilw scientific historian of India then ought to quest every member of this association to work in the 

begit. In, study with the basin of the Krishna, of best of harmony and in any investigation we may be 

tin- Ciiiwery the Vaijri, rather than with the gan, engaged in, to approach the subject without the least 

p,ti,- plan, Eta it has now too long: been the fashion." taint of prejudice having in view the cause of truth 

(.....J deal of work lias :>eeu done by Mr. Kanaka- Utu! trtltn alone. 
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RELIGION, 
THE IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF LIFE. 



[Continued from page 35 of Volume VL) 
1 hope we are now in a position to fake the 
firgt step and work the birth of religion, in man. 
A clear study of the early religions of the 
Jewa, aud the Hindus as they are set forth in 
tneir scriptures will show some aspects Of 
Teiigion at us birth. Godhead shrines intajheir 
mental ken as a tribal leader or kiug. 'nth' 1 
Risiveda we learn that Iudra was t lie '.ioi. of 
the kausikas and Agni or Five, f the kiiiwas 
and so forth. But soon by proxnnite living, the 
tribal or clannish stage ijavf* \i\\Oi to the state 
and tli3 deities were nueivh in^sL J? ir long Lh-2 
..Hebrews remained with their vengeful and dis- 
tinctive conception of a, le oil deitv. h U casv 
3ven there to traea the mollifying influence of 
'Babylonic captivity upon their conception'oi 
God. The Hebrews and the Early Hindus 
alike'.approached the great punern atur.vl power in 
the universe froififear, want or insecurity. 



Though fear and want and chiefly trouble 
are ever a potent cause in bringing man to God, 
there are other mental attitudes also which 
bring man near him. Meditation — a thought 
is one of these. The reason why the old iorm 3 
of religion are disliked now is because, from 
the security Co life ;ml property arising from 
improved civiIization,tlie old forms of~repres3n- 
tin^ the ivtatiou hibw^ut jpi in I, man canuot 
now 1)3 realised in tlia upp*r strata of society. 
The go: Ij'if th -:]p isojWas the i, r >d of advin, the 
god of the-po.ic irvs nril aid the #v! of those 
that; fnci'.'iiS'id r 'hns'i tu it e^poeitlly taking ; ts 
birth i'i flu 1 mits$ tiF the coiTiip'ions and 
varieties of decaying empire hi I it- source in 
this akini!* of human mind ani its liturgy, 
however <pleuiid as a figure of speech and 
sometiru-s : o m't in trouble even as a reality 
faiU/fc* rimt -th-* oul'mvl mil rhu rtits enm- 
fortabk in its aihriv) n'ats. H^ii^; in thes" 
davs we want a reli^ioi bvwi apoa m--iitaH >u 
or tho'ijht and not on fy'nr or nhvit. This ex- 
plains the craze there is in America ani io 
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England for the Advaita of Srimat Sankara- 
charya. 

The characteristic feature of the religion 
of this origin is ffe out atad out intellectuality 
ana its philosophy. 

Or again, man might approach the power 
underlying Nature by ennui. This is also 
a feeling for which old religions have not 
made a provision, The soul that revolts from 
satiety or that is afraid of acting from nity-in 
fact possessing sentiments winch are due to 
culture, require an antidote and God, the super- 
natural, serves aa an antidote to this state of 
mind. The religion of the ?ita was preached 
to one in this state of mind. The curious 
identity of the present day mental attitude of 
the Europeans and that of the Hindus at the 
time of the war of the Pandus and the Kurus 
is seen in the delight with which the gita is 
drunk in by any western mind to which it can 
be made known. 

Love or Reverence is another attitude of 
mind through which man starts up his religious 
cause. Many favourable circumstances went 
together for the production of this attitude 
of miad- Peace and plenty but such a kind 
as could only be won with labour and display of 
strength and goodness can produce this. The 
Norse religion seems to me to have had this 
origin- 

Of these the first named motives fear and 
want are always polcnt ones. Therefore is it 
said "In the fear of the lord is wisdom/' 
As even the most fortunate have their troubles, 
the religion whose foundation is fixed on the 
rock of security for man in troubles will alwavs 
find its adherents. Successes and strength 
miarht discard Him for a while but returning 
grief will bring in returning faith except in a 
few haughty Titanic souls who could have the 
internal strength bear the disruption of 
mind silently and boldh Religion will be hug- 



ged !>? the successful also if it i* rested on 
culture or thought. 

For after the immediate physical wants are 
satifeiied, the mind of man is provolftd into 
activity tor its own sake arid if religjou cannot 
lay noid of this distinctive feature of man it 
;annotlong exercise sway over him. If, however 
whatever thought might engage him, he could 
find that the stay of that thought is in god, 
men indeed religion would ever be a constant 
source of power for him. Individually after 
all Religion is nothing but the consciousness 
of the existence of a supreme power in the 
world before which the power of the indivi- 
dual is as nothing- The precise feeling with 
which this consciousness might be associated 
may be different in different minds: Fur instan- 
ce, in some there might arise of a sense of self- 
lessness or want of security without him ; this 
feeling is born of intense personal weakness or, 
in others, the conception of this power associated 
with all the mighty and often times destructive 
forces of Nature, produces a feeling of terror 
which seeks for security by expiation and pray 
er : in others a?ain, the feeling accompanying 
this consciousness is wonder and delight at the 
Being that is manifested in all this multi- 
tudinous array of mighty world and their inter- 
actions.- Again some find nothing but one 
stream of Mercy flowing through the Evolution 
of this world which ever rises in the scale of 
happiness from the worm to the man- Thus 
according to the experience, inclination and 
culture of each soul, this supreme power that 
underlies nature is conceived and represented 
in various ways. Now ho wever diversified human 
culture may be, there is essential unity of nature 
in all men and as the feelings by which the 
primary conception of God is modified are 
owned by all individuals, if not at the same 
time, at all events in different times in the 
course of their lives, the representation of the 
Deity so as to suit one mind mav sometime or 
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otW find itself satisfactory u> others also, I* 
by a broad classification therefrom we can p»t 
minds into three kinds, S"'#;tc', /fri/eWr and 
Thamasi*, then it is possible to enunciate a 
Bingle form of the relation between man and 
God so as to suit all the three stages of mind bv 
progressive interpretation of the relation accord- 
ing to the progressive nature of the mind 
This is what in fact Hinduism has done for the 
religion. Its religious conception with an 
apparent oneness of form unfolds deeper and 
deeper truths for minds of higher and higher 
culture 

For the Th<\,it<m<- or dark soul whose cha- 
racteristics according to the Gita are ignoran- 
ce and fear there is the coarse materialistic 
conception of deity aa a judge and a ''punisher 
of crimes.' 1 The Horriblest Bells are shown 
to these in order to fasten on their mind the 
thought of the littleness of their strength 
before that of the lord. The Rajasic people 
whose proud souls compasses not earth or 
Heaven and whose ambition would take posses- 
ion of all, can be refrained from ruining them- 
selves and ruiniDg all only, if by a slightly 
higher form, the same Almightiness of the 
ultimate power of the world is impressed on 
them. If not, in the language of the Gita, 
fhey will invest all thought with their pride 
and vileness. For, 

3PKfT*?WT fai^an^cg^ || 

iftcr^sirarsssKH iff&% s 5f%am: li 



syntfre^ntf *rfos<Tfr g*r^f it 
fatrt^^rnr mtm m^h^^ ii 

swTiem% mi&*t CTirRffiTf&n-. n 
^wi i%rrr>*r=?fr : *tcsr<s*wn|flT: i 

Asuric men know not either action or inac- 
tion; neither purity of body nor pnrity of con- 
duct nor is there truth in them- "The univer- 
se is without truth without moral basis'' say 
they, ''without, a god brought about by mutual 
union and caused by wit and nothing else." 
Saying this, these nncared ruined men, of 
small intelligence, of fierce deeds, come forth as 
enemies for the destruction of the world surren- 
dering themselves to insatiable desires possessed 
with hypocrisy, conceit and arrogance, holding 
evil ideaH though evil delusion, they engage 
in action with impure resolves. Giving them- 
selves over to numberless plans, whose end is 
death, regarding as the highest the gratifica- 
tion of lusts, feeling sure that that is all, held 
in bondage by a hundred ties of expectation, 
given over to desire and anger, they strive to 
obtain by unlawful means hoards of wealth for 
sensual enjoyments. " This to day by me hath 
been got, this desirp I shall soon satisfy. The 
wealth is mine already, and also this shall be 
mine in future. 1 have slain this enemy, and 
others also I shall slay I am a lord, 1 am the 
enjoyer,! am successful. I am powerful andhappy, 
1 am wealthy, we 11 born what other is then that 
is like unto me ? I will sacrifice. I will give 
alms, I will rejoice. Thus deluded by un- 
wisdom, bewildered by numerous thoughts, 
enmeshed in the lock of delusion, attached by 
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the gratification t)t de*ire* they t al> downwards 
into a foul hel). 

Miss, Audio Beaant. 

For such to tame their haughty spirit, the 
primary conception of God is interpreted as a 
Being of pitiless power strong enough to outwit 
them, 

It was to such that Mahdmed said <'Ye 
plotters. God will outwit you all for God is 
the best of plotters' 1 Whereas for the sastric 
minds an etherial form of religion ia wanted 
and the worth of the Hindu religion consists 
in the very adaptability of the common symbol 
of faith serving these also. The Dnrga, Natesa, 
the Siva on his Bull, the Bauganath sleeping 
onhisserpant couch, the Lakshmi, budding 
out from the lotus. Lave a sublimer meaning- 
All these are symbols to carry a truth and the 
truth itself is taught in progressive and widen- 
ing interpretation • 

This naturally leads us on to the next, point 
in our inquiry- How can the right interpreta- 
tion of the symbols be known ? For the con- 
sciousness of the power underlying the world 
can indeed come to us from nature but the real 
relation of that power to man cannot be so 
known. We may no doubt say that each man 
will conceive the relation iu hie own way but 
the conception based on ignorance andimperfect 
sense cannot reader it as it ought. Moreover 
the intelligent, supreme power cannot be con- 
ceived to have left that relation to be guessed 
at by each man in his own way. For this pur- 
pose in every country and in every age the 
relation is revealed in fresh symbols or exposi- 
tion of old symbols It is for this reason that 
all religious are unanimous in declaring that 
the truth they teach are revealed to them by 
God. There is nothing strange in this. The 
very power that upholds the world, is as we 
have seen elsewhere, the God's own and it is 
not bard to conceive him manifest Himself any- 



ifrhere at any time for th& welfare of his crea- 
tures. Out wry irt(.etttidn if ilKe visit He pays 
to our heart. From ever being latent there 
He becomes patent and now and then the who! 
being of man is filled into the delight of this 
visitation Our very Ananda rr happiness is 
consonant glowing of spirit along the lines and 
groove of this body of ours. Its head is love, 
joy, right wing; delight, left ; bliss is the self 
and it rests ou Brahman, says the Upanishad. 
Everything great or good is so because it has 
more of the graca of God flowing through it. 

Whatever is royal, good, prosperous and 
mighty understand thou that to go forth from 
my splender. 

In fact it ia the Tejas or the splendour of the 
Lord of all that makes the good in everything. 
Is it possible to conceive that such a God would 
allow men to grope in the dark ? No, He 
maintains the world remaining in the heart of 
it and whenever Sis presence is wanted His 
mighty power makes itself felt in love or in 
chastisement. For says Lord Krishna in no 
faltering accent. 

lorcrig ^^w srrfoNKtvrtcr I 
arngmtf mftw tctmh ^[«ts \\ 

Whenever there us decay of Darma, ti Bha- 
rata, and there is e.xaliation of Adharma, then 
I myself come forth ; for the protection of the 
good, for the destruction of evil doers, for the 
finaly establishing Dharma, I am boru from 
age to age. 

It is not for individuals so much as for the 
race the lord m*kes His incarnations. The, 
individuals pursue their own course of birth 
according to the'law of Jt heir own Karma. Their 
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suffering* are of their own make as well as the(r 
joys and this only delights the Lord like the 
pla\ of children. Yet even here his helping 
is not unseen. Even wicked He helps in their 
course; for tie sende;h t.he rain to w;iter the 
wicked man's crops a* In* dies the good UianV- 
But when wickedmMS is rampant arsdthe weak 
and the poor sro crushed by the strong, than 
His mercy cannot nke^ He purs forth hi* 
strength and lo' power, and wisdom stand forth 
to prolfret and bless the world. He come.h for 
placing on firm basis tholiw of tin; world 

«tfaWRi4 Sucii a R;v"la,ioti is not con- 

tlfied tAi one place or to one countr ... 'I he 
lord hath spoken to every race according to its 
waat< in its ovm language. M*?n who see this 
not vainly wrangle for trimnoh of Lheir owl 
forms and are intolerant to their own G d in 
other's hod ies. 

Me, in other sliapes besides their own tbey 
natino; in envy. 

Says the lord Krishna. To the truly religion? 
toleration, is as much a necessity as God. Forma 
are me>re forms aa long as they are not socially 
productive of evil, any form would do equally 
well for clothing Him and tin- beat of forms 
are et far from best to invest him. 

thus it can be perceived that Revelation 
has a twofold sense correspond my to the two 
fold attitudes of religion itself. With respect 
to reli'giort considered in relation to the indivi- 
dual alone it is the intention that visits hitn in 
moments of supreme felicity ;md according to 
it each tonus his own individual ^inception of 
ibis eolation to tuv A. mighty- In the .if bar 

sen-e it is the record of the i* 1 ™*"™^ 
, establishment of the law in each race and For 
each time by the successive incarnation m" the 
lord or His Amsa- The History of the world 
it lit up every where bv such God-sent lights 
which begin their glimnesB in various strata 



of society And gaining strength as they shine 
have succeeded in illuminating the hearts' and 
the deeds of hosts of men th*n and there. The 
Great men, the truly Creatmen— of the World, 
the Heroes, as Cm-) vie would ca]| them, are they: 
whereof, my dear brethren, our own land has 
produced not a few. Rama and Krishna, 
V'asa and ttudu'fia,' Sanka'ra, and 'Ramanuja: 
What are these but such beacons of tlie world 
feoguide the Society ^o its goal of happiness and 
peace? Vor :>,re utile eonn tries wanting in 
thora. Je»ns- Christ is „ue of the greatest of 
such incarnation and pi'rhips Me Is' the Kirf,,- 
whom our own scriptures have iipopLesiud. 

Rut it- may be objected that the books' pur- 
porting to contain ih« Revelation often times 
err ever as regards t bines of this world, how 
and how can they be trusted as regards things 
beyond this world. 

(]fb be continued,) 
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TUK CHALDEAX AFFINITIES OF THJi 
TAMILIAN^. 



* The results of modern discoveries' have led 
scholars to the eoncluMon " that when the 
"Semites poured into the country lyiue; ne:ir 
'•the Persian gulF they found, as did the an - 
"' cestors oE the modern rnces of Kurope when 
" tbev crossed into thnt continent, an older aid 
"alien people known as the ''akhadiyaus,*' or*' 
"high landers" whose home whs the mountains 
"of "Klain'' settled in the land These pi i 
<l mitive tribes H'li inhabited thecomnry ivuud 
"about ihe 1 -- 1'- i ti r i gnlf have been supposed 
"• to be allied lo a race from which such pen 

nlesas the Jlongidssnd Hu*b'mtts havesprung 
£i and to hive founded kingdoms and bui.t 
"cities long before the Semites had separated. 

*Vidi Sketch or -JewLh History" by " Edwud cl. J" 
p. p. 11-li 
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« long before evenB&ypt hsd reached her prime. 
"Their capital waa named 'Ik' and was sacned 
• • to the moon, God. Bel, was one of their prin- 
" cipal *oda They were the father* of astro- 
'« nomv? They divided the zodiac into twelve 
« si^ns and named the day* of the week after 
•• S«m, Moon and five planets. They believed in 
** ma°ic. sorc?rv, witchc *t aud other black arts 
"and in the existence <( evil spirits which 
*• ttuv. worshiped with bloody sacrifices. They 
" invented, the cuneiform characters* and' the 
** oldeit inscriptions yet discovered aresaidto be 
u in the Sumerian ', a language allied to* theirs'* 

Having given the above' summary of the 
most important points of information now avai- 
lable or believed to be- available concerning" the 
oldest population rfGhaldea r now. proceed' to put 
together a few cardinal facts known or btlievfed 
to he known respecting the p ;jiitive races of 
South India. Dr., Caldwell, with characteristic 
insight, and ability, pointed out long ago that 
the races who used the Ur\s and erected to the 
harrows, kistvims, cairns and cromlechB over 
their places of sepulture so profusely sea- 
ten»d over many parts of Central and, South 
India were the hundred of those ancient races 
who "in Eu'-ope long before the ancestors 
of il nis and' the Pela grand; of whom the 
Finos of Northern Europe and tHe Magyars 
of Hungary are the modern representative 3. He 
has also 1 ?marked that the resemblances of the 
harrows and other me^alith-ic structures found 
in South India to the Druidical remains of Cel- 
tic ratw is ujo exact and remarkable to be ac- 
©cumted fort mam othor supposition than thatof 
their derivation from the same origin The 
learned doctor Ins goiv; still further and main- 
tained that the "liingtuige of the Finns still 



] The Finns of Europe whft are supposed to be the d«s(-«ii<tnntB 
of the ancient sunitsrmni call tlwii- country "iho l&ad at Aiiumi" 

% Ttie lr.ugUa K e () f [|)« Finui is .aid to be one of high complexity 
ahiu to the murvura but utterly unlike any other European win- 



preservee the distinctive' features of* the s Tami- 
Kan languages of South India. Even the 
ancient Eutrascans of Italy whom civilization 
preceded that of Rome by. centuries have been 
held to be an asiatic race akin to the Dravidian 
races of India. Mr. Walhouse writing about 
the dolmens and histovams in the- jungles of 
Eoimbatur, Salem; and Muisur says that their 
resemblance to like structures found, in Efcrmia 
u not anything like' mene general resemr 
" blance but identity.' 1 I aptsin Mackenzsibas 
made a similar remark concerning tHe kietvamfl 
in. the basin of the river Kaveri. He say& that 
they are full of eaith "in which are embed- 
" ded pots of every sort and kind, some of de- 
"cidedly Etrascaa look, both in form and 
appea ranee. M 

The majority of the tribal names of the 
Tamilian races, say b- Dr. Qppert, hawa the sagai- 
fication of •'highlanders 1 '." Siva^the lord of the 
Bravidas, was a Malai Arasan and ,( Muruga 
Vel" the great Tamilian conquerer.was himself 
a"highlauder"."Girisan" i. e. *"the god of the 
hill" aud "Siva" the name of the Tamilian god - , 
are terms of identical signification. To tbe 
Tamil every hill top is sacred to the Gods ; in 
other w.jrds th^ Gods of' theTanrilians were all 
"Guds of the hill", and especially so, was their 
war god. " * Vel " op " Velan> u the Soaoda of 
the Sanskritian who is even now worshipped 
with the greatest veneration in the Tamil 
land. 

One need not dive deep into Tamil literature 
to be nble to arrive at the fact? that ' v Iiam' ,fl 
was one of the names of the borne of the 
Tamilian. l «!|fam ? * or '*Ur" in Tamil means 

il Soma seholare have att.tsrabied to identify the Entraasaoi 
with the old Hittit.ee of tbe Jewinh scriptures. Their capital wa» 
Cartli ohiwieh at the mouth of the riTer Euphrates. 

4 Compare Yttt (3»i«r) withthe Bel'of the accadiana. 

5 " » i a " rib one of the ancieut names of the Tamil land. Tk 
learned Pandit Mr. ; Sarariray*. Pillai ihfbrtna nu of the fact 
tout » pact of Halary&lia ieratiUlkUVKs by tha na**: 1 '' IIhu*, 4 
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* one's annie «*' «« * •btmHry w '* tr," 
"means"' also a settlement", "village" or "city". 
In classics its use ia restricted to. the marutam 
lands ia, cultivated countries. * Uran' being; one 
of the distinctive titles "f the ''lords of the 
marutam countries" Madura, the oapiw4 of 
the PandSyana, was the distinguished sent 
of 'Soma Siindara* or the Moon <i'od'. Urai- 
ur, or BToli-ur the capital' of the Cholas 
and JSaru-ur the capital r*f the Cherae, were 
likewise the seats of the "Soma Nathan." That 
aatDonomy was one of the principal brancbas 
of studp among the- Tamilian during the ewr 
Uesb period 1 of their history in South' India' is 
supported' by the instant notices of some' old 
commentators of the character and scope of 'the 
literary activity of the First Madura San gam - 
The numerous pum Tamil words for the signs 
of tfle zodiac and the twenty seven constellations 
that have been banded down to us in our lexi- 
cons, although the works where they were 
found by the lexicographer h:iv« all, perished 
and gone, are alone sufficient! to prow that the 
astronomy wan in ancient times one of the 
principal' subjects of study in the 1 ebon try of 
illam-'' The following table of the Tamil names, 
the days of the week shows how the modern 
Tamils stand related to the inhabitants of old. 
Chaldia called the akkadians in so far as some 
of their most familiar or every day vocables 
are concerned** 

®cn*^r ((3n»yiru=Sun) Sunday 
fl***r (Tingal= Moon) Monday 
8m«* > u (Ciwai""Ma-s) Tuesday 
lj *«•» ^PutAn=M;rcury) Wednesday 
sRuTt/m ^ Viyalam "Jupiter) Thursday 
Qaiw»,$ ^Velli = Venus) Friday 
#jjf ^s3ani <s dAtaro^ Si'urday 

Of all the countries of India, the Dravidian 
* : Malaya" is pro-em inontlv the home of magic* 
sorcery and witchcraft. In respect of the an U- 
quity of its -tradition i, the multiplicity of it» ser- 



pent grovesl.'theprettdenee ef the habit'©* jkofysia- 
dVy, :ittr magicnecronranCy and other infernal 1 artn 
the-anctent country ofMateya" steads alone among 
ail tile Diravidaa The most powerful BhutauM 
reside there and' there is- none more' powerful 
than the 1 "Virgin Mantram of Malaya''' The 
practice- of' th black art which prevails among 
some sections of the Tamils of the Eastern Pro- 
vince of ( ,ey Ion is to be attributed to the foci 
of its early inhabitants being immigrants from 
Malaya. It is said' that almost all the Mhn- 
traras repeated by the Sin galeae exorcists in 
their devil dances are in the Tamil language. 
The bloody sacrifices offered to Kali, Bnairavan 
and other inferior gods by the village-Tamils of 
to-day are undoubtedly of the same character 
as those ascribed to the highlander* of ancimit 
Acosdia ami are the-faant reminiscence of a-tiitne 
when- sacrificial worships was mora generally 
tni vogue. 

It is the opinion of the most eminent Egyptb J - 
l'ogists that the primitive inhabitants of Egypt 
were an asiatic race akih to the tomh-buildmg 
Turanians of old and the evidence for the enor- 
mous antiquity of a communication between 
Egypt and Southern India continually grows 
stronger. The earliest peoples to-jvbom the 
inscriptions of Babylonia refer are the Kash or 
Kas called " the dark-faced' ones " or " the 
black heads." These Kushites are admitted to 
have been the first builders of dolmens and 
cromlechs. The Indras, the Vigvamitras, the 
Cheras, the Cholas and the Pandyas were mem- 
bers of the Kusika race and are known to have 
erected cromlechs, dolmaos and mention over 
their bu'-i;il places in South India as did their 
Chaldean couferers in their own country 
There i.-* nothing strange in the legend there- 
fore of " Ea " or " Ekhnn " of D waraka, the 
head quarter of a dj nasty of kusi was going 
across lh«' Persian Gulf and teaching his kiud're 
peoples, ti 10 Akkadians and then kushites of the, 
regions round about the Persian Qui I any im- 
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pyoTeBwnt tb»t might have beea naade ia the 
»rt of agriculture in the kingdom of Dwaraka 
which was the pre-eminent seat of the chief* of 
the 'Vehr races of South India. Thedeifioatip^ 
of JBa- khan bv the Babylonians as the fish god, 
apparently ha* a. reference to the prevalence of 
of the cult cf ! V^ravitna or Vishnu in that coun- 
try That £a khan of Dwaraka belonged to a 
dark .race is proveftby the refomiers in the in 
«criptions to the sons of 'Ea" as in the case of 
thatush as 'the dark faced ones*'or u the black 
Heads" The intercourse which is thus prove.d 
to have existed between the primitive Egyptians, 
Chaldeans and the 1'amilians .-was the result as 
much in all nrohabilily of the racial affinities 
as of the bold commercial instincts of these 
ancieDt people*. 

If the primitive races of South India wbreas 
sh<*wn;ai}ove the kith and kin of the Kushite* 
and the Accadians of old t'haldia vrho were the 
earliest civil Ued section of the human race the 
theory that the races of the Deccan were barba- 
rians at the time of the ascendancy of the rak- 
shasa dynasty ot Lanka must be rejected once 
and for all as an assumption destitute of even 
a single shred of evidence in its favour, 

V. J. TAMBYPILLAl 



CORRESPONDS M" CE. 



1 
Thi Editor op the Sodfianta Prisptka, 

Madk.is. 



&V 



lti»T«*lly a »i^t, of tin* times thst a fe w pro- 
minent Reutlemcn of the T»mil community,!,, ««ite of 
].. It in noticeable that "Balarama," of tho~d5^, 8 t^ of 
"Dwaraka," appeari in tho Indian claries na "the mrtbical 
hero of antic ultur*'' according to IWpnriinaT " tne primitive 
Pandiyann netonped to the Krishna line and were tha chiefs of a 
tribe of Velialaa" who migrated to Jladora from their capital 
called "Dwaraka"', 

S-Nirajsnew" ( ««<* «.— <i ) in Tumi] meant neb from Naram- 
water an* »D»tn— to more about. "Narayanam.' hence appear* to 
be a *? attorn) of, "muTu" a name of taePaodijasa. 



the florfirmed spirit of apathy and indifference that 
has Always characterised the indigenous rac*-s of this 
country, in matters which do not directly affect 
personal and ktnily interests, have come forward and 
iirH.de a formal proposal to form an Association the 
object- of which will be> to preserve for posterity 
tie extant literary coon tftn cuts of th« Tamil laud. 
That a combination of this sori is urgently Tn-eded 
in tli« iuteru'ts of th*« T mil speaking race as well as 
for the correct understanding' of the past hi-tory 
of Southern India, must be. admitted by one jnd alt, 
A comniou language is the guarantee of a people's 
racial existence, aod a race which possesses rich 
mediota of thoaght miist necessarily get the 1 better of 
otn? whofce 9pseeh).i.H comparatively : poor la fn«t a 
nation is, no mope grater thttv its ariguage which is 
the index of .its progress. The abject set before the 
Tarjii] public is, therefore, one tlia^ should comniend 
itself to every educated T**mil, irrespective of caste, 
colour, or creed. 

The Tamils and their literature have been a 
source of vexation and annoyance to certain cWses 
of people who have always been more mindful of 
their interests as a class than as a race But truth 
mnflt conquer, and'thn spirit of righteousness assert 
itself over the grovelling aind unmanly aspirations of 
selfish bigots For the very peace of India, it jg 
necessary that the actual position which the Tamil 
races occupied in times past, should be correctly 
depicted by the pen of the historian. Here is au 
opportunity for every lover of the nation to give prac- 
tical proof of his professions of patriotism, and 
to show to the world that he is not ashamed to be 
called a Tutnil. 

I am Sir, 
Yours truly, 
V. J. T. PiJlai. 

II 

The Editisi: ok Siudmakta Drkpika, 

MaDRAS. 

Sir, 

A correspondent writing to the Madras Mail on 
the subject of "The Sanscrit and the Vernaculars" 
expresses it as his opinion that, without calling in the 
aid of Sanskrit it ia not possible to ex press in T»mil 
alt shades of ideas," pertaining to modern civilised life 
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and in proof of this assertion, lie states that he is, at 
present, engaged in translating Mr. Herbert Spencer* a 
work on " Education" and finds it difficult to proceed 
with the work except with the help of words bor- 
rowed from Sanskrit. I bare no inclination whatever 
to cast any alar on the patriot! -sin of the gentl^-mno, 
but it will be nsefol to him to know that the transla- 
tion he refers to ha* not at all tieen appreciated in 
this part of the world. In its idioms, it is more like 
English than Tamil, and its phraseology is burdened 
with Sanskrit Jaw-breakers eminently unmusical and 
abhorrent to the Tamil e«r, Iu fact, I Imd to go to 
the original in English to get at the correct meaning 
in many places. Opinions may differ, but I am posi- 
tive that it will not be appreciated, in it" present form 
in Jaffna. It is an admitted fact that the influence of 
Sanscrit is altogether unfavorable to the growth and 
developemeDt of elegant and expressive prose in Tamil; 
and unless this pernicious in finance is guarded against, 
one need ant indulge in the ecstasies of & prophetic 
vision to be able to say that the classic language of 
the South will soon degenerate into a hybrid and dis- 
gusting jargon which it will not be worth one's while 
to cultivate. The present poverty of the Tamil language 
in words expressive of Abstract and philosophic ideas 
is to be attributed to the fact that most of the religious 
Agamas of the Tamil Land in which such expressions 
must necessarily have occurred in abundance were 
destroyed by Kan Paadion under Brahmanic&i 'in- 
fluence fifteen centuries ago. The Jain a Agamas of the 
South Were, I think, identical with the Saiva Agamas 
of the ancient Tamils and the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of these ancient religious records has resulted in 
depriving Tamil of its philosophisal technicalities and 
sending into its soul a deplorable leanness The hope 

1 of improving the Tamil language, therefore, *ould 
seem to lie in the practicability of rescuing the extant 

; remnants of old Tamil literature in which the germB oF 

philosophic terminology may very well be expected to 

. be preserved. The remains of Jains literature 

should be carefully collected as it is likely that 

some of their religious works will yet preserve many 



of our old words. He Cannot be a just judge, who has 
not studied the old Tamil works, in matters relating to 
the question of the capabilities of the Tamil language 
to adapt itself t<> ti^» developement and growth of the 
minds of its children. The question ie one which 
deserves the ssriuas consideration of every Tamil, and 
on the proper answering of which, the racial unity and 
prosperity of one of the ancient peoples of the world 
in a great measure, depend. 

I am Sir, 
Tours 'Irmly. 
V. J. T. Pillai. 



THE VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY, COLOMBO. 



Celebbation or rat bjbth-dat 

ov 

S&IaUT BwAKI VlVUaNAHDA. 

At the last meeting of this society held on the 25th 
January last, and presided over by Mr. C. T. Hambv - 
hiipatby , the birth-day of Srimat SwamiVivekan&nda 
was celebrated. The hall was chastely decorated, with 
flowers, fruits, ferus ttnd ever greens. On the walls 
were disclosed in hold characters Om tat sat Om, in 
Sanskrit- The birth-day of Srimat Kwami Viveka- 
uanda, the patriot-sage, in English, besides the many 
mottOB and aphorisms, both in Sanskrit and English, 
that were shown by Arrangements of ferns and green 
leaves. Photos of Sri Rama Krishna, Swatni Vive- 
kananda, Saraavnti Ac. with garlands on them, were 
hung in prominent places to enhance the beanty of 
the hall which was crowded with members and visitors. 
Proceedings commenced with the oenal singing of 
Devaram to- the accompaniment of violin. Hymns 
from the sacred Vedas being portions of Sata Ha dram 
and Purushasuktam were song by Brahmasri Snres- 
Vara SaBtriyal. followed by selections from the prin- 
cipal LTpanishads by Mr Hambyhapsthy The Sas- 
triyal made a short Bpeech dwelling on the enviable 
qaa.lit.ies of the head and heart of the Swami and 
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sang a. special «loka in Sanskrit, roofiuoxed by hira m 
praise of the vSwami. Hymns of Devararo, Tiruvft- 
*akum, Thaynmaiiavar'a hymns &c, were also sung 
by Messrs. C S. Jambnswamy, S f Sidamb-rapillai and 
V. Snbramaniam. A special song in Tamil, i» pr» is » 
of the Swami, composed for the occasion was sting 
by Mr V. Murugiah. The corresponding-secretary 
recited Swami Vivekauanda's ' song oi the Kany»sin ' 
which wua followed by readings fruiD the sayings of 
Sri Kama Krishna by Mr. S. Thillinathan ami a poem 
io English in praise of the Swsmi by Mr. M. S- Mum- 
gesen, the inter rals being occupied by the mnareur- 
musicians Messrs. E. Srimvasau, V. Murugiah, and 
K. Vallipuran^thati, in playing select tunes which 
were much admired by the audience. 

Among the many visitors, Mr, Proctor K. Chelliah 
while speaking aboat the herculean work performed 
by the Swami hi tlie cause of the Hiodu Keligion aun 
Philosophy, eDeonraged the members to carry on the 
useful work they have undertaken to do, namely, to 
study and understand the Keligion and Philosophy ot 
the Hindus iu all its phases and to promote surti 
knowledge among youngmem 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that 
the Swami Vivekananda was th^ choicest product of 
the age who followed his master and that he was one 
of those distinguished sonH of lud, who are bound to 
appear time after tim- for keeping tip the spiiitual 
dignity of the Und of smges. The eloquent tribute 
from the chair was most impressive. 

Votes of thanks to the »niatetir-miisi<..j; (Ug find t f, e 
Chairman were proposed by Messrs.C. \\ Kand.ah and 
Mr. Thambiayah ■ fUw students) respectively. Sii.y. 
ing of Devaram terminated the proceedings, after 
which Saudanam was .list.Hh.itej and rose-water 
sprinkled. 



THE SAIVA SXDDHANTA 



If. S. SUBRAMAN1AM, 

Corresponding. Secretary. 



By thk Kiev. F. Goodwill. 

IT is matter for some astonishment that the Saica 
Sttldhftuta system has hitherto received eo little 
attention fr«'in European students of Indian religions. 
The hue .Mux >f tiller in the Introduction to his " Six 
St steins " says of it, " In the South of InJia there 
exists a philosophical literature, which, though it 
may show el>*nr truces ol Sanscrit influence, contains 
ulso original indigenoous elements of great beauty and 
of great importance for historical purposes" Dr. 
Pope, who is still better qualified to estimate it. says 
in his edition of "Tiruv.-isagara ■" "The Saiva Sirf- 
dhant.u system is the most elaborate, influential and 
undoubtedly the most intrinsically valuable of al! the 
religions of India. It is peculiarly the South Indian 
and Tamil religion." Those who have studied the 
system unanimously agree that this eulogy is not a 
whit, too enthusiastic or free- worded. 

That t.lie system is eclectic is at once apparent ; 
but. 1 think that some who attempt to trace its origin 
go unnecessarily far afield fcr the influences tun t havt* 
helped to make it what it i*. I do not see any neces- 
sity, either from historical or internal evidence, to 
include Muhuinumdaiitsin or Christianity in the list of 
contributors to the wealth of thought which is here 
amassed. 

The uame, Saiva SiHihanta, is Sanscrit in both its 
parts ; this fact indicates that the raw material of the 
system was r,o a considerable extent found in Sanscrit 
though its elatjor-aiou was undoubtedly mainly the 
work of llravidian minds. 

" Siddhntiia ■** m«ans " inie end," and the Saiva 
philosophy is so called, because it establishes the true 
end, «ir th« only truth. It is also called the " Vedanta 
Siddhuntft" Philosophy, r,hnt is — to use the words of 
its most prominent modern champion — " the knower 
and embracer ..f the true end of the Vedas, viz., the 
tine meaning thsit God is Sivam or Love." The 
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acknowledged hooks of the system are the Fed is and 
Agama* nr Tanirat. But Sankara'- reposition of the 
Vtdanta Sutras is set aside in favour of the less known 
eoimnentarv of Fri Niiacanta Achaiya which fully 
harmonises with the system- The relative value of 
the ?eda* and J^imi.t h*s been set forth as follows; — ■ 
•' The Vedai ape srpneral and given oot for all, the 
Agamas are special and revealed for the benefit of 
the blessed and thuy cnnwH fche essential truths of 
the Veda and thu I'edatita." " I'be teachings of all holy 
books are condensed and syiitematised here." 

The twelve Stitra* which form the basis of the 
modern systematic exposition are taken from the 
Rotirava Agama find were translated into Tamil about 
1200 A.D. by MeikandaDeva. The authoritative works 
*' Siva Guana Bod ham," " Siva Guana Siddhiar " and 
"Siva Prakasam " which are baaed directly noon the 
Sutras were »ll written between about 1200 to 13t>0 
AD. The works of Thnyaraanavar, Markka Vasa- 
gar, Tirnmnlar, Sekkirar, Sampanthar, and Appar are 
also carefully treasured and the writers honoored as 
■saints. Saivism also with other sects puts in its 
olairo on the Bhagavad Gita, though some writers, in 
view of the fact that it* translation into Tamil was ac- 
-compliahed only in recent times, affirm that its in- 
finance on the formation of the Saiva philosophy was 
but small. 

Now let u», with a view to determine the influence 
that the struggle between Saivism and Buddhism «md 
Jainism, from about BOO to 1200 AD., had unon the 
thought of Saivism, briefly review the early history 
and character qf Siva. He is usually classed as the 
third person in the Hindu Trinity, and his principal 
designation is thit of the Destroyer. It is a common - 
place that the name "Siva " does not ocour in the 
* Vedaa. An ancient en«er agjinst him was that he 
was the "God of the Sndras and people of no ac- 
i count." When with this we remember that it is paid 
that in the days which saw the beginning of the 
great Saivite revival io South India, the eighth or 
ninth century AD., nine-tenthB of the population 
there were Sudras, it will appear that South India 



was from early times the stpbng-faold of Siva worship. 
Indeed Siya in frequently said to have been originally 
a purely Dravidian God. Dr. Pope says, "In a period 
qnit« iinteeodent to all historical data the native 
Dravidian religion was a kind of Saivism." And 
some scholars, concluding the Dravidian peoples to 
have originally come from Central A»i*, are inclined 
to think their God of Turanian origin. Wheeler says 
" Siva was a mystic deity of Turanian origin and was 
represented us half intoxicated with drugs, and asso- 
ciated with ideas of death and reproduction. When 
Aryan civilisation and religion spread to South India 
and were adopted by the Dravidians, the Vedic God 
of storms nod tempests, Radrti, was singled out by tho 
people as especially their God, and his words attributed 
to. and designations adopted for, their old God, Siva. 
Tho ancient R wire- Siva ia alternately fierce and bene- 
ficent; according to the philosophy, he is the cause 
of the creation and dissolution of the universe. One of 
his early names is that of ' Pwntpati,' meaning 'Lord 
of Cuttle,' i.e., of human cattle, in which it is possible 
is contained, not merely h rude, bucolic idea of God, 
but aUo a reminiscence of the ancient practice of 
offering human beings like cattle in sacrifice to the 
fierce Deity." 

But much of the above history is at beat happy con- 
jecture only, and all that is definitely known may be 
summed up in the words of Barth, that Siva was "a 
popular and almost supreme God before our era." 
Definite chronology is not available till the twelfth 
century, and then Saivism is found the moulded tvpe 
that exists to-day. 

For abo"t four centuries, from 800 to 1200, Saivism 
was involved in a long struggle with the twin-religions 
Buddhism and Jainism, which held sway in the land 
and latter of whioh especially was under the protec- 
tion of royalty. On the part of Saivism it was a 
struggle not for supremacy, but for vary existence 
tor, for some time, Saivism seems to have been gene 
rally decayed. In the " Basava Puruna" of the Fira- 
Saivas or Lingayats, a Sniva sect founded in the 
Kanarese country eurly in the eleventh century, the 
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complaint is made:- "Aw creepers with poverty 
withering in the burning heat sigh for rain, a« the 
lotn« in the night sighs for the sun, as men afflicted 
wish for great prosperity, in like manner I 
have heard Saiva worshippers sigh, saving 'This 
strnnpe religion fJaiRisml when will if, disappear. 
Oar Saiva religion when will it prevail' ?" Appap, a 
Tamil poet of tht» tenth century, is said to have 
suffered much at the hands of the Jains, and in one 
of his poems he says," Troubled by the evil whvs of 
the bigoted Jains, I reach thy feet, the source of all 
salvation. " The beginning <>f the struggle was marked 
by a remarkable spiritual and intellectual awakening 
among the Saivites . One of the earliest apostles of 
Saivisrn was Maiiikka. Vasagar, who was not only 
a poet and a devotee, but also a great controversialist 
and his discussion with the Buddhist priests in 
Chidambaram is recorded as one of the triutnps of his 
life 

The end of the conflict was that Buddhism perished 
from India us h distinct religion, and Jaiuism was so 
red wed that now the Jains in India number only 
nhont one and a half millions. The struggle result- 
ed much more than supremacy to Saivism ; for 
during the conflict the philosophy no* known as Saivu 
HuUlh",;tu gradually arose and was formulated when 
fcho stress of the fight wnn over. It ie impossble 
to sny at this distance of time how much Saivism 
gained both in iniud urd hmn-i, from this close contact 
with Buddhism ami J&inism. And the problem is 
complicated by the fee- that all three bjul from die 
beginning much in common, as they" Kprnmr from the 
common source of v"edw Hinduism. It it probable,, 
however, that the Ubeism i.Minddhism ruile-J forth 
in its full strength the Samte doctrine of po.sona.1 
and gracious God ; and it is nqually probable that the 
teaching alike of Buddhism and Juinism sis to the Guru 
the Revealer of the True Way, led the Kaivife. in a 
spirit of emulation, to set up his God as the Supreme 
Guru of trring. ignorant- souls. lr. is conspicuous, too, 
that Buddhism and the Sai vn Sidrthama s\ stem are 
alike closely allied with t>ie Sankhya philosophy Jind 



we note also that the list of capital passions enumerated 
in " Siva Prakasm." is almost identical with the li«E of 
actions forbidden by the Jains. Whether doe to 
development within itself, or to lessons learns I 'tow 
its rivals and enemies, we certainly find that the 
Saivism of later days is fur removed in thought and 
spirit from the Saivism of earlier history. 

The Saica Siddhanta postulates three great entities, 
known as (I) Pati, (2 I Pn*w, (3) Pasam, respectively 
—The Lord, The Beast or The Soul, and The Bond or 
Matter; and on the correct unfolding cf the signifi- 
cance of these three words tfae whole system depends. 
The allegory likens the soul to a beast, bound by the 
rope, Matter, which keeps it in bondage from its true 
master, Siva. 

These three entities are alike eternal, nod eternally 
connected with each other. How are connected from 
eternity is not clear ; in our knowledge of them they 
are together, and clear reasons are given for their 
association in the present order ;if we enquire luHher 
back, the fact paly of eternal association is affirmed. 

We how proceed to notice in detail some feature^ 
of the doctrine of these three entities. 

(1) PATI *=lBt Loud. 

Siva is the Supreme, Eternal, Glorious Beiug, the 
Lord of all souls. Vishnu, Brahma and the other 
deities are. not denied, but they are classed among 
souls, and are accounted subject to all the changes 
to which the souls of common mortals fire liable. An 
ancient author laud* Siva as " gracious to help what 
the Brahmn and others the world adores toss with 
care" and a modern writer snyn, '' These mightiest 
Gods, Indrx, Rudra etc, are only regarded as ordinary 
souis of the last class called ' Sakula ' The other G"ds 
of Hinduism are all regarded its servmiti of Sivs, 
and so Siva Guana Siddhiar" says, All these 
fiods are under the guidance of the Supreme 
power, and fii>n grants us our prayers through them " 
In the histories of the " Basava Parana," Brnhmn 
and Vishnu and others of the gods are repeatedly i»s 
'rouble by reason of their mistakes and incompetency 
and Siva repeatedly comes to the rescue mid unravels 
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t ho taneW they have made. Id another writing, where 
the Ttimnrti is in view, Siva is -«id to be the " T&« ■ 
rig* Murti," tbefvvrth above the three. Bnt in the 
higher writing* of toe system the** lesser fk'iires 
rarely come before our eyes to hide r.he splendid 
vision of the. S«pre» a Onp, Siva. He is all in all. 

The question whether God has or hns nor. a distinct 
f'urm, ]• tally discussed and decided in this nhiloKOphy 
Madhava Chary* in ■' Hurvu-Darsana Sangraha," 
(jive- a qoo'ation to the point which suggests thai, 
iris* would- oe-worshipper who has felt difficulty 
suid now given his heart the immver. " Thoa art to he 
■.vorshipped according to role as possessed of form, 
for the understanding cannot reach to a fonnl bh 
being." The question also unpen from a considera- 
tion of His handiwork, the world. It is inane np of 
forma which we designate " He,'' " She," «nd " it" 
Is God of 'he form of anything He has made ? If so, 
are we tu think of Him as masculine, feminine, or 
neuter? Which pronoun befits His nature? The" 
difficulty is between postulating an abstract formless 
God, and degrading Him to the likeness of a visible 
thing. 

Therefore he is said to have a form, to be formless, 
and to have ybrntte**-/bn». And any or all of the 
three prouoaus may be applied to Him, as all the 
for ins of the universe are Hi*. *' Siva Gnana Bodli- 
«M " says, " Praise be to the One Who is Male, Fe- 
male and Neuter." fu practice, however, we find 
that the pronoun " He,'' and figures of relationship 
that assume th« masculine gender or most frequently 
used> it is often said thai 1 1 od in His own Mat on* 
is * Sat-chU-anaHdn t ' i e., Heal Entity, Pare Intelli- 
gence, and Abounding Joy. And yet again, and 
most of all. He is of ihe form of Grace, Antl-ttupaw. 
*" <™d is love." Aud with : hiw definition C't-ristiaiis 
surely cannot quarrel. Kareikal An.mavnr, one lit 
1 the sixty-three recognised Saiva saint*, pivvs us u 
beautiful stauza on thi» snbjei-r, a» follows : — 

'■ Wlinx I lira Incumr Toy iuip, 1 ■■■■! MK fcmtw i'trj i'uriu 
1 have not (seen Tiny form evf-n imw ■ 

Wtutt um 1 to Bit- to thuio who >«k »!•■ «'li*i lliy farm i» ? 
What, i* thy form : Wlmt i- ii ' Sunr 

4 



In the same region of enquiry is the question 
whether, God, who creates this ever- changing nni 
verse, is Himself liable to its changes or not. And 
the answer given shows a jealous regard for the 
greatness ol God, that it should be unlimited. Though 
He m in all things, they do not affect Him. No 
shadow arises in Him because of His connection with 
Maya. As he is the eternal Sut t real entity, strictly 
speaking he cannot, be said to even kinw Asat, i. e., 
that which is ch^ni* sable and fleeting- Ifefore Him, 
real though its experiences "re to n* while rhey las?, 
it exists only as darkness exists in perfeef. sunlight. 
Hence the system knows nothing of the qualified 
Deity, the lower Brahma, postulated by the VedaDtin. 
Gctd is said to be Oiinainili, i- c, not wrtbonr »ttribntes, 
bnt free from the modes or qnalitie- of lower beings 
'■ Siva-Gnana-Bodh'nn " says, God has neither likes 
nor dislikes." Elsewhere w- read, Making, main 
taining, destroying — nil these acts He has, yet *;ney 
tonch him net, the mighty One^ no. not so much as 
a griiio of sesamutn " U follows from this that In- 
carnation of Deity in impossible; it is inconceivable 
and unknown. In the histories ai;d legends of the 
saints, God frequently appears to tc»ch them aud help 
them out of their difficulties ; but he is never regar- 
ded as Incarnate, his human guise i« unreal, he can 
have no such union witb gross matter- 
God's operations in the Universe are said to be 
five-lold. (I) Creation, ^2', PretervatiuHr, |3) Involution 
i. i' , the Destr jction of all thiuge at the end of an 
age. and the resolving of thorn again into Maya 
(*■) Obscuration, i. c. His act of keeping souls in dark- 
ies* between the periods, c-f destruction and re crea- 
tion of the universe, in which state of darkness the) 
take rest from the labour of eating the trait of their 
K'trma, an the body rests during the night- (■">) Kn- 
lightknhtg, His nut of delivering the so.nl of its 

bond of ignorance, mid uniting it u^am with Himself, 
the ultimate tfoal. 

The itretit gulf between ihe Infinite Creator and 
His creation is bridged over by His Energy, Sakti, 
by v'hiuli all these five operations are enrri out. 
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Its rwlatior to Him is as that of soent to flower, of 
light to the ran. Hi* Hakti is »f three kinds, or has 
three developments. It is known as {I) Tch-ha Sakti 
= Energy of desire. (.2) Gnana Safed= Energy of 
Wisdom, 0) Kriya iiakti= Energy of Action. Hy 
these respective forms of His energy, God connects 
Himself with his works, conceives the best mode of 
operation, ud carries it out It is somewhere said, 
"When the Absolute becomes manifest, it is »s 
Sakti, the Universal Mother, the Consort of God." 
This is ooly a specimen of the way in which isnkti 
is frequently personified as a goddess, our Mother, 
Consort of the fcsuprerae. Tne idea of feminine 
counterparts of various deities is ancient and fre- 
quent in Hinduism, and is a most fruitful source of evil 
mythology and vile practice. The person ification 
of God's energy indicated here is a fur loftier idea, 
reminding us of Wisdom as personified in the Old 
Testament and of the Holy Spirit as proceeding from 
the Father and th« Sou. 

These operations of God throughout the universe 
are frequently said to be the " Sport" of Siva, and 
he represented as continual ly dancing. Critics of the 
system consider this dance of Siva a survival of the 
devil-dancing of the older form of the religion. So Dr. 
Pope says, " It takes us back to the manifestation of 
the pre- Aryan demon, the Bhaintva that dances in 
the burning grounds, smearing himself with the ashes 
of the dead, adorning himself with naeklaces cf their 
bones; and bringing away with him n skull *s a trophy." 
Though this interpretation of the dmice may accord 
with some parts of the history of Saivistn, the philoso- 
phical mading of it rises to far higher levels. J> j» 
held M) signify His eternal working rhe unive.ist), 

which is all easy as " sport" to Hun, and which is per- 
formed in the abundance of His love for fci-, ireatores 
The dunce is the " music of motion," therefore it sig- 
nifies the gracious n ess and beauty of Ins ] M 
' Sivaprakasam" we read, "Sivi.i.V, , u<uiee , s Mnied 
on for the purpose of removing the sorrows of the 

worl<l Its object isthe deliveniice of Hoola from 

the sea of transmigration." 



The same thought is expressed by the phrase thax 
all things become in the mere " presence of God. 
Where God in, all is done." " His ■prcitence possesses* 
the five funotiuns ; in His pretence embodied soul* 
undergo evolution and are given wisdom.'' 

God is the Creator of all things in their present form 
This point is developed in the first Sutra, the 
aigument of which runs, ' As the Universe spoken 
of »s ' He/ ' She' and ' It/ undergoes three changes 
this must be an entity created/' This, in the clearer 
language of " Siva-Gnana Siddbiar" is, " As the world 
is a product like a pot, we require a firs-t cause like 
a Potter." Hat as matter cannot be evolved from 
pure spirit, Kternat Muya is postulated as the mod 
which the great Potter fashions on the wlie*'l of His 
A rul-iSakti. "Siva Prakasam" cays, '* As this Maya 
like Himself is eternal, God produced ali things hy 
means of it, and it is not necessary that he should 
make one new thing without it. God is the efficient 
Cause wnich produced all thiogs out of Maya." i 
need hardly point one that this doctrine of an 
intelligent, personal Creator is a great advance on 
VndanT.H teaching. 

Nor is a reason for the creation of the present 
order absent from the system, ft exists for the 
benefit of son l«, who are here brought into such cir- 
cumstances, with such opportunities, as will enable 
them to work off their eternal bonds. From this point 
of view all God's acts are works of grace, and crea- 
tion is the first of the series of precious acts. On 
this point " Siva Prakasam" says, "Creation is an act 
of grace, in this world alone souls are able to eat their 
hani-.a, and to rid themselves of impurity and attain 
Multi, union with God."' 

Now we turn to Urn crucial question of the relation 
of the Cr-;it,or to His Universe. The question whether 
rut! system is Dwaita or Adivaita calls forth the em- 
phatic answer, Adwillr,. But this is not the •' Oneness" 
postulated by the Vedantin. When he savs, "One 
nuly without a second," ths implication is, " without a 
second anything.'" Cod is all and all is God, and man 
has only to realize that he is God, to be merged eternal- 
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ty inf" twi Divine- The Siddhautin regards that inter- 
i.'if tut.niti »s r'oicoloua and to "Without a, second" 
.1.1I1U " Gi.d " " without a second God. ''Supreme He 
■ami lis sreondiess, pervading all," says " Siva Guana 
"Snidhixr " Id "Siva Guana Bu'iham' the subject 

.igned 111 faultless logic The word, Adwattn, cil- 
not Titian oneness it ' Ekavt," as without a second no 
• me can thiriK uf himself as one, and the very thought 
ituplie.' two chinas. The word simply denies the 
strpurnti? existence wild neiwttbility of the two. In 
this Ben e it is said here that the soul exists " as One 
with the lord.'' Aud again iu the second tiutra we read 
however the i-ouls cannot become God, aud God can- 
not become the >ouls ; God is one with, and different 
from t.hw *osil" 

(i 11I is imminent iu nil thing He if " the small 
of the smtll and the <freate*t of the great and the 
soul of the soals." Like heat iu hot water, like fla- 
■vnnr in frnif, like the sonl that fills and animates the, 
body, God possess and pervades all things. Thayu- 
■niannvar sings *" Aud if I should think of making 
Puja tin Thee in any umnitt^tatioos I cannot do so 
because I find Thy presence iu the very flowers 
required for Puja, and consequently I cannot pluck 
those dew-filled flowers." 

But the teaching that the immanent God can never 
He identified with His world is tersely put in Siva 
Guaua Bodham" If God is all pervading he u»fl> 
n-:.r he Onp," {i.f- there must he also the entity which 
pervades). " If he is two, cannot be all-pervading 
(i t i ; nrevaoion must be so intimate that the two 
are no longer seen ».s two). The conclusion, then, 
is that God is All, bin A 15 is not God- lmmsoent 
in everthin^ closely r!int it cannot be seen apart 
"from Him he yet transcends all things. 

* Sat ' and 'ChiV with their negatives, A ^at' and 
,'Aehit' BFe hard-worked w->rdsin Indian philosophies. 
Here too they are frequently used, but are marked 
with the peculiar genius of the philosophy. Usually 
• $it ' denotes ' Existence/ and ' ArM,' ' Non-entity .' 
Here, however, ' Sit ' is used for God alone, its the 
,1,1 illy existing, the permanent, and indicates God iu 



Himsplt rather than as related to His werld. 'Anal.' 
denotes the world, not a« illusory or non- existent, but 
as being ' r.ther thau* ' S'ft' and as such subject 'o 
fleeting change. So w» read. " All. phenomena *"o 
change from moment to moment, they are so evanes- 
cent., that they may almost be said to have no existence 
at nil, and these are called ' A sat' " 

As Gud is beyond all perception, yet Himself per- 
ceives all things, he is Supreme * Chit ' He is in all 
things perceiving all t lungs as Himself, supremu 
Subject without auy object ; ;l neither knowledge nor 
knower."' Mau't intelligence is Athit, aud it sees 
things as obiactive to itself and " all obects of cogni- 
tion are Ackit," 

As the soul's present condition is one ' Anal ' and 
• J chit' it cannot of itself know the Su preme ' Sat ' 
and 'Chit ' By his own intelligence man cannot at- 
tain to the knowledge of God, nay not even to the 
truth of his own real nature, or to tho nature of tho 
bond or Pasam that binds him. Hence the soul is 
dependent on the illuminating grace of God, must 
await His self-manifestation, (iod must needs come 
us the great Gum of men, as the tender "Shepherd 
of SnuN." The system is full of wonder and praise 
of Him whoso condescends as to teach the- ignorance 
of men. 

(2) PAST/, The Soli,. 

Souls are eternal and numberless; not one in essen- 
ce, but manifold. From sterility, though bound by 
Pagam, they are in some way connected with God. 
Again aud a^aic in the writings, phrases occur to tl>,, 
effect that God is one with the soul, both in its tmunJ 
and liberated condition. Sutra* 3-5 are maiulv given 
up to defiuimr the nature of the soul. It is not to be 
identified with the body, of which standing apart, is 
says, " my body " ; nor is it to be confounded with th« 
five senses which convey impressions 10 it. Moreover, 
it is distinct from, and independent of the vital 
breath of the body, and is not to be identified with its 
inward senses ' Chitltim,' ' .Van at' ' Ahanknnun/ 
' Buddhi' by which it considers, doubts, concludes 
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wrongly and deoides aii*bt. The whole phychology 
is carefully elaborated and is well wrothy of study- 

The teaching that mac has a free uiU and is res- 
ponsible for all his actions comes as a refreshing 
breeze across the arid plains of Indian religions. The 
soal lives and moves in God — that aapect is never lost 
sight of, but it moves as an eternal entity, choosing 
its own actions and responsible for its own emotions. 
So we read in "Siva Gnana Bodhain," " Though 
there is dependence of the soul on God it: respect of 
its will, intelligence imd action, yet the soul's self- 
action und responsibility are not destroyed " 

The subtle body called, ' sitkuhmasurira ' co-exists 
with, nod lies around the sou! from eternity. In it the 
sniil abides after death, when the j^ross body, the 
sthula Mirira,' is throwu off ; and in it enjoys or 
suffers the fruit of its Karma, in heaven or hell, 
according to its merit or demerit until it is Again re- 
embodied. Between death and rebirth the soul's 
faculties are partially paralysed, yet some of the 
feeling of individuality is retained, so that pleasure is 
enjoyed or pain endured. 

An important faculLy of the soul must not be unno- 
ticed, namely, the faculty of becoming like that, with 
which it k associated. Associated with darkness it 
becomes dart, united with light it becomes light. 
As the soul naturally lias th« power of becoming 
united either to Sat or An at, it is said to be 
' iwtasat." The figures used to illustrate this truth 
sire the crystal pillar which is luminous in the light, 
but dark ap;.rr. from tlie light, ami the eye which has 
lisjht in itself, hut yet needs the sun's light for per- 
fect vts.o.i. So Siva Gnatm Bodhaw," says 

Man's intelligence t* iu fact analogous to bis eye- 
sight. He is not blind non-intelligent , nor' is 
h;s eyt-iight such as to nii.kfc him see in the dark, or 
V) dispense mm tt,e son'* lighi (,'„,j' s Grace)." 
The in. i .. J rtatic=- this pr,jat camwt be .,v*r-r«ri(iutt*i! 
lW..t,es..ni^ -i.,ins tJ : ,-„ lli? b.,nt the mmcs, me 

itivse who are .iuJ«- %- bAmuw oi unly one form «l 



Pasam i.e. Anavam or'gioal impurity. 2 PraluuaVa 
lar those which ht© in addition bound by the bond. 
Karma 3. Subtalar, those which, beside being bound 
by Anavam and Karma are entangled also by Maya. 
Sonle are in these different classes not by the flat or 
favour of God, bat according to the success or their 
own efforts lo free themselves from their bondage 
The first and second classes are making their way 
upward to 'lod and are gradually freeing themselves. 

To these different classes <<i souls the divine Guru 
comes in different ways apd with different lessons. To 
the SaValar bound by the threefold cord, he Appears 
as a visible fhtru. one like themselves , to the Pralfti/n- 
kalar, " iu his Divine form in a vision ;" and to the 
Vignavakalar, who are nearest freedom, as the ''Sun of 
Gnanam," flooding their souls with intuitive know- 
ledge- The Sahaiar are difficult of enlightenment, the 
operation Divine graoa in their ca«e is like th.it of kind- 
ling lire in plantain stwlks ; b,at in the care of those 
nearest freedom, Ghianam seizes hold on them like fire 
on the lamp-wick of fine cotton. The further condition 
of the soul will be apparent as we proceed to consider 
the nature of the third entity, ' Pamm.' 

(fr PASAM 

Pamm, or "The Bond. " also is eternal. It is the 
three-fold cord, the strands o? which wo have already 
spoken of «s, " Anuram," " Karmam" and * J Maya," 
with which the F>oul is bound from eternity Pasam 
therefore, means the sum of all that bliuds the etern>tl, 
intelligence of tke soul, fetters it, and holds it back 
from God. 

Let us consider each part of the bond iu detail. 

A. Anavom. This is the bond in which the aoui 
is most closely held, this was first nut upon it, and is 
t be last to be untied. It is lite soul's ittginal impu- 
rity, which rests upon it like a dark envelope, an 
obsvurio^ veil, biding from it trus knowledge uf itself J 
the World and God. On account of fchi*, souls are 
'■'watering i n e j n w & suffering/' even before the 
ri%-ative act which jahersthem intoearthly experiences 

Sivaprakasam '' which ties's especially fnUjr of the 
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nature ot the anal and its bonds, says, ' Soal» are not 
originally pare or free from darkness, but are en* 
•hraudod to A nam Malam." The prior eternal state 
of the soul in anion with Malam, and in connection 
vim Deity ever pare, ii like that of copper in its 
natural state of mat. There ia no »«aignable cause for 
it. It ia th« soul's natural itnte. And again ' Anavum ' 
covera all the passions, understanding, and action of 
the soul. It ia not adventitious but natural to the 
soul But it ia ri'.t & gunam o>* attribute, so that 
yuni periahea with the attribute, but it ia like the huak 
on paddy, i.e.. co-exists with it from the beginning ae 
the huak docs with the grain. 

This position which makes evil natural to the soul 
ia taken to avoid attributing the origin ot evil, which 
evidently ia in the world, to tb» nil-gracious God. 
But the fact is, the problem ia not solved ; to Buy evil 
is eternal ia merely to relegate the difficulty to the 
realms of the unknown- 

The description of Anavam aa ' original impurity 
tempts tie to rttc'n at the doctrine as a point on which 
the ayatem is at one with the Christian teaching ot 
" original sin." But both terms " original '' and 
" impurity " point to very different facta to those indi- 
cated by the Christian words, "original sin." How 
impnrity ia "original" wo have seen ; and " impurity " 
we find i* -nerelv that which produces evil id the 
'philanthropic sense of the word, namely, trouble 
and suffering. The act or state of impurity never 
mean* tin, transgression against the holy law of a 
Holy God. That God is holy and righteous is not 
known to this System. He is repeatedly affirmed 
to be a God ot grace, of abundiint compassion 
and thus offence against Him resolves itself only into 
•' that which causes pain to sentient creatures. And 
virtue becomes merely that which causes pleasure to 
creatures. 

The five capital sina which are enumerated also reveal 

the shallow sense in which the words ' impurity ' and 

' evil ' are used, Tbey are drunkenness, Inst, lying, 

theft and murder— sins which, however heinous, are 

* 5 



all sina against one's personal joy or against one's 
neighbour's happiness. 
B. Karmam. 

This signifies the accumulated mass of good and 
evil deeds done by the individual in previous births 
It demands that be shall obtain new and yet new births 
in order that he may eat the bitter or sweet fruit of 
his previous actions. The cycle of birth ia begun by 
an allotment of Karma which lies eternally npon each 
soul, and is apparently allotted in consequence of the 
eternal impurity of Anava.in which clings to the soul. 
This aspect of the doctrine seems to be a weak counter- 
part of the Christian teaching of the inher'ted guilt, 
which follows on inherited sin. Thus when toe soul 
first begins its cycle of existence, it is with a burden, 
an eternal obligation to experience pain or pleasure 
according to the nature of its Karma. And in under- 
going the experience it dues good or evil acts which 
themselves will necessitate a new birth that their fruit 
may he eaten. Of the store grain originally given to 
the husbandman he eats part and sows a part- Of the 
crop reaped he will eat part in a future birth and in 
the act of eating will again mw, 

In common with other systems, it is held that a man 
may endure births lower than human. The reason for 
the arrangement is that In lower births the soul which 
persistently did evil when in human form may have 
fewer opportunities tu injure itself by tre auuse ot its 
powers. The essence and intelligence of the sjbI aro 
always the same in nil births, but iu lower births the 
covericg uf Maya is denser and darker and so it* 
nature is less apparent. 

But it ia impossible that one act can he balanced by 
another, that an evil ai-t can be wiped out by a series 
of good acts. Every act lias its fruit and all must be 
eaten. But there is a way revealed by the grace of 
God by which fruit-producing acts may be made to 
cease, so that the soul's stock of Karma being 
exhausted, the soul may enter into Mokska. 
C- Maya, 

Maya as used in this system does not mean, as in 
the Vedanta system. Tlln*ian, i e., the unD-existenc 
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appearing *• real ; bub aignifies the ■ w»»oI» pb*nop>«n*U 
oniveree as it now appears, and *J»W ^* 'fr 31 " 1 * 1 
entity from which it is created by Si**, .,*wd ,*nto 
wbic> it » resolved after eaoh period of tie world's 
eiiMenoe A* it is thne the *mterial eaiiae of the 
creation of the world, and m it-is w»bj«li-to continual 
change, it ii called AM, yet' its erperieniK* are ac- 
knowledged wal*0 long as they last. " Si*H Bi^kav 
torn " eays, " Maya ie-eterndli it ie Oh?, it is never in 
ittierf visible, it is that which obsonree the understand- 
ing of bdoIs," 

Ae Maifa fascinates souls and b'tialifa them to a trne 
knowledge ot themselves, it is*' art evil and a 'hind- 
rance ; hot, \>S out of it all tab' organised fount oy 
whfdh the sttnl is rendered conscious sufl intelligent, 
are made, it is Of BerVice to sodle. 'Obty in this pre- 
sent world is the soul in a s&lvahle condition, only 
from its embodied state can it attain Htbfaika ; there- 
fors Maya, the 'dark material c&cse of all earthly 
forms, u erf profit to it. It is like the eoap which the 
washerman usea to remove dirt from the clothes. 
Compared with the 1 clothes the soap itself is tool, hoc 
it serves to remove the fouler-matter wn'icU adheres 
to the clothe*. 

flow let us oousider the Release of ' the Soul and 
the way of its attainment. 

The ideal see before the soul is that of freedom 
from the bonds of Pasam and uiiiod with its Petti, 
Siva. In "Siva Prakasam" ten different ideas of 
thin anion. Mukti,' ' Moksha 'or as it is called in 
Tamil ' Vidu? from the root ' Vidu ' ' to leave.' are 
enumerated and all set aside as false. The teaching 
of the Siddhauta pat f guratively.is that the sou) as & 
firefly enters into the full blaze of tip ban, Qod, and 
its light, though still existent, is lost fox e«er in the 
sen's light. 

The tmiewis Adw**»; the soutifosesi^s Sertw of 

I-rW«rd' MV-Mssy loses its- aeoesaityof 

discriminating objects individually, and gains >in- 

vtaad bh* pow« of irituitiwaly .ptireaendtng all thing* 

and shares tie eternal happineevef-Sifrat '/Sivt 



Pnakaaa*! "^aya, ",8i¥»n aiid'tlke soal esisi together 
io.parfeotiaDioajiDo longer i»s tmo." 

Butthw Soul <doei 'riot lose iW personal identftj'in 
this union. It 'loses its se'ftee" of its own identity and 
Cuoside'rt' allots actfene'to be' those dt its Lord ; thrre 
is feeling and perception of God, tint no consciousness 
of the feeling is possible, as God, otice objective to ohe 
soul, has now become identified "with its subjective 
self, "ftita Gtaafla Siddbtar*' pats the whole ques- 
tion most clearly and forcibly as follows : — M If it is 
stated thwt'the soill beoomes One wfifh God by the 
««al becoming destroyed, then hu anion with anothti 
is possible to that which is destroyed, if it is not 
destroyed in Muhti t then too th«>™ is no Mukti, Li it 
is destroyed after the union, tLdn, what experit m:v~ 
Mukti? If the destruction of, self is regarded as 
Mukti, it conflicts with the puincjple that the soul it 
eternal- If that is likened to the union of water with 
water then too they become equal, which tljey axe 
not." 

There are fcur swp the soul roust take in order to 
attain Mukti- They are as ascending rungs 01 a 
ladder, none ot which may be missed and the soul 
mast rise only one step at a time. They are respec- 
tively : — 

A. n Sarithei" i- «., right conduct and common 
devotion. This devotion implies, specihlly, attendance 
on those who in this life have already reached their 
"fiifw," and the fulfilment of the common acts t - 
temple worship. 

B. '' Kriyar n i. e, r attendance on the ritual of 
worship, especially that t>I the chief symbol of Siva. 
the Lingam, and careful study of philosophy. 

C. " Yoqam," devotion to all the ascetic practjc.es 
ordained by the Yoga system. 

D " Gnanam," or clear, perfect, intuitional know- 
ledge. This last i3 the perfect state of fitness for 
Mukti to which all the others are preparatory. The 
rant* ofr evil are all in ignaaranbe, ■thnsin-pwicct krntw- 
Reege'erii (jsi done away. 

TA est* paths me v$<ia, wide enough *o admit all 
men, too wide to he wayslshat lead to life- They 
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offer room and shelter to *11 thrafc shadowy practices, 
both of worship and common life, that come before 
oar minds at the mention of the wo>d " idoliitrj ■" 

Power to walk in any and ail of these ways comes 
only by the Arut, the Grace of Siva. No part of the 
system is more emphasized than this doctrine of God's 
Grace of Love. Dr. Pope says that the word Arul is 
used in every sense tn which the words for " Grace " 
are used both in the Old nod New Testaments God 
is Love and all His manifestations art* those of love. 
It is said, " The destructive aspects 01 Siva are really 
the most beneficial, for his aim is only by destroying 
the body etc, to destroy our sin." Numberless quo- 
tations on this subject might be made, especially from 
the poets, who, witb overflowing emotion, again and 
ag&io magnify God's compassion on each worms, each 
dogs and ingrates as they confess themselves to be 

We nuke only two, the first of which is a beautiful 
verse by Tirnmular, which is the John iii..l6 of the 
system - 

" The ignorant think tint God and Love are different 
None knowi that God trad Lore are the same. 
Did all men know that God and Lore are the same, 
-They would repose in God as Love." 

Another cries, " They do nut know my Lord who 
evinced strong love in creating as and opening up the 
sources of bliss. It is He, who with love, tilled this 
hard life with lave, and filled all space with love-'' 

The Grace of God has Us correlative in Bhukti. the 
love and devotion of man. In this idea also this 
system is remarkably rich. The love of the devotee 
to God takes the place thut faith occupies in the 
Christian system fur the writings indicate that God can 
refuse nolhioe to those who ardently love Him. ajiri 
who worship Him with streaming eyes. Thayumauavar 
sings, ''Oh Thou art tliesnft-ty beat, regularly plying 
jin the celestial sphere of Thy Grace, and anchoring to 
lake me in at the h*rbuur of my undying love of devo- 
rion to thee." 

This Bkakti is BBaential to all the four »tept>, it in 
necessary it should vivify all note of worship snd all 



right living. Even Gnanam, the perfect knowledge 
is not separated from or opposed to Bhakti. the two 
mutually complete each other. Timnavukkarasu 
sings : 

'' E'en though in million waters he bathe, 
If for the Lord he boars no love. 
He appears tha fonl who water pour* 
Wirhin a pot with holes, and sliuts 
The lid and thinks the water safe." 

The mystic rapture of the F.oul'a fellowship with God 
is ecstatically sung by Thayamanavar <n the following 
stanza : — 

" Thy cliopioge put aside, cling to Me within. He said. 
What I gut as I clong to Hini how shall I tell ? 
He spoke things that should dl-tgi be spoken.'' 

Appar in a beautiful verse sets forth the truth that 
God is (everywhere, but visible only to the eye of 
intelligent love. He says, 

" As fire in wood, as ghee in milk, 
The Luminous One lies hi.l within. 
First Gx the churning stick of Love, 
Pass round the cord, Intelligence, 
Then twirl, and God will bless tby sight." 

For those who have obtained the vision, death 
removes tho last barrier which prevents their perfect 
nrrion with God. Those who die walking in any of 
the three lower paths of experience have their rewards 
respectively in admission to Siva's World, to His 
Kear Presence and to Hi« Likeness. They, however, 
are forced by their Karma back into the cycle of exis- 
tence ; but those who have obtained the "sight" 
enter th« path from which there is no return. 

Some criticisms have been made in the course of 
our exposition. Our final remark ia this. The system 
that makes uc mention of Divine righteousness and 
holiness, chat fails to go to the root of Sin, that knows 
no Atonement and nu Divine Fatherhood, however 
earnest its efforts may he and however pure, will yet 
fail to lift man oat ot his sin and bring him into 
union wifr.h fro^ 

" The Harvest Field" 
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AN HOUB WITH TOLSTOY. 



bt Ebhht CbOSBT. 
There is a little book by Tolstoy entitled » Oq Life/' 
which gives succinctly his central thoughts in so 
direct and simple a way that to many it seems the 
most important of his works. In it he allows the 
raider to travel with him io hie search for an answer 
to the question, " What is Life T " In looking back 
through his own experiences he first ooncludes that 
life is sn expression of desire, personal desire, the 
child'B constant thought being, " I want this," or " I 
don't like that ;" and the outcome of it all he finds 
to be some particular ambition on the part of the 
man. But in the coarse of things man some day dis- 
covers that the attainment of his goal does not satisfy 
him, and he also realizes that those who succeed are 
really no happier than those who do not gain their 
point; so that Tolstoy's conclusion is that personal 
ambitions do not serve as an outlet for life. Yet the 
life energies most find a channel for expression, and 
so in time man begins to serve general rather than 
individual good, and in doing this he is lifted up and 
actually becomes a new creature. Tolstoy states it 
as a fact that when he began to let his, love go out 
to all men he began then to experience, not simply to 
think, immortality. 

Now there is nothing new in this discovery of the 
great Russian Quaker, as Tolstoy is sometimes called ; 
but, as far as His own work goes, it is an independent 
Hud original contribution to the world's knowledge. 

All the eccentricities of this man will find a simple 
and satisfactory explanation when yoo look upon him 
as an original investigHtor and one who actually tries 
to live up to hia lights His whula life is the story of 
a man in search of a faith, aud of one who at last suc- 
ceeds in finding a fnith and then lives it out. He 
like St Fracci*, is actually trying in every way to body 
forth the Christ i jal, and it is no wonder he appears 
eccentric to the modern man. 

Tolstoy's lif« presents in a strikingly dramatic form 
almost all the great living issues of the day ; and each 



of the radical changes in his career has been brought 
about, not as is often the caae through reading some 
book, but because of somethiog he saw. The story 
told of bow he came to leave his university after only 
bis months of study is a case in point. While attend- 
ing a ball at the home of a nobleman near the town 
and to whose house he had been driven by a peasant, 
the hardships of the peasantry impressed him in a 
most effective way, his driver having nearly frozen to 
death while he had been in the warmth and gaiety. 
The inequalities of life took hold of him with such 
force that he decided to give up his useless life and 
devote himself to bettering the condition of his fifteen 
hundred serfs. 

Yet be had no sooner gone down to his home than 
he found himself face to face with the great question 
of landlordism. He struggled on for a few years 
trying to benefit his serfs, only to find that his best 
efforts were misunderstood and that be had practically 
done nothing. Later in life he gives in the book en- 
titled " Resurrection " his conclusions on the land 
question, which are substantially those held by Henry 
George. 

In his disappointment in regard, to hia serfs he 
rushed 08 to join the artillery and fight at the front 
in the Crimean w*r. Lie was in the sieze of Sebas- 
topol, taking part in the defense of the city, and we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that when in later 
life he decUreo unequivocally that war is always 
wrong he knew from practical experience what it was 
he denounced. 

Returning to Moscow, he soon found that tbe career 
of an author was open to him -, accordingly, he moved 
to St. Petersburg ana joined the literary and social 
life of that city. It is daring these frw years that he 
is said to have led a rather wild life, as most of the 
young men of his class are apt to do But this could 
not hold him, aod soon bo began a tour of Europe, 
not for the purpose of sight- seeing, but in order to 
meet and talk with the great philosophers and leaders 
in the different countries ; fur Tolstoy could not reat 
in hia negative philosophy. Yet nowhere did he find 
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anything that satisfied him, and it whb another dra- 
matic incident that turned him energise into a new 
channel. Witnessing aa execution in Paris one day, 
be declines that it nude a nock deeper impression on 
him then he had expected ; for, as the bead and body 
fell separately into the box prepared for then?, lie said 
he felt, not simply in hie mind *od »oul bat through* 
oat bis whole body, that such things were wrong. 
He declare'! btoully that if the whole world fluid that 
that thing was right, he, Tolstoy, would nevertheless 
'know it to be wrong. From this incident sprang all 
of Tolstoy's conclusions on criminal law, on which 
3abject he takes so radical a position, declaring plain- 
ly that oar treatment of criminals' doe* little or nothing 
toward protecting the public, bat as the effect instead 
of spreading the very disease we would cure. 

About this time, while Tolstoy was in Paris, the 

Bassian serfs were liberated, and he harried home in 

order to do what he could toward fitting those who 

had been his serfs for their newly acquired freedom- 

With his usual thoroughness in whatever he undertook 

Tolstoy rntere<l heartily into the work of openiug 

schools fnr the children ; and he also established a 
■paper devoted to educational subjects, in which the 

teachers were free to give their experiences »nd so 

help oob another. 

Tolstoy himself tau^h' in one of his nohools and 

tried in every way to work out practically hie own 

the'-rie* One of them «t» that it was not wise to 

teach ohildren subjects that did not interest them ; 

and so he would begin in the morning with whatever 

study came first to hand, and if the children did not 

feel in the mood for it he would put it 'aside for boo- 

„ther, and ao on through the whole liefc of subjects 

until he found something that held the children's 

attention easily. This method he found to he very 

inconvenient at times, for it. often had the effect of 

compelling him to stay in the ecboolronm «s late as 

nine t/clook in the evening, so interested did the 

children become in that which really appealed to 

them 

6 



Another of Tolstoy's convictions via that a child 
should not be kept in school against his will, and so 
about twice a week some One of the arching would 
rise, take his cap, and go oat, without no mack M an 
" if yoa please," which naturally influenced the whole 
school to do likewise. This would hare been ? cough 
to make most men change their theories, bat notwith- 
standing the frequent half holidays Tolstoy held firm- 
ly to hi* position, comforting himself with the thought 
that the hoars that the children spent in the school- 
room were willingly so spent, and grounding himself 
on the belief that whatever was learned under such 
conditions was well learned. Tolstoy's whole concept 
of education is the exact opposite of that formerly 
held by so many of the New Englaud worthies — that 
character >s developed through » discipline that con- 
Mists in making a child do that which ia disagreeable 
to him, Tolstoy on his part holding firmly to the belief 
that character ia developed in freedom- 

Shortly after this episode in his life, Tolstoy marri- 
ed and thereafter devoted himself for fifteen years to 
writing and to managing his estates and household. 
It was during this period that he published his 
"War and Peace " and " Annn Karenina," the latter 
book being somewhat of an autobiography as it re- 
counts in the characters of Limine and Kittij his own 
courtship and marriage. 

When he reached middle life he realized keenly 
that he must frankly f»cn the great question of life 
and find a satisfactory answer for himself. So sort- 
ously did he regard the various problems that, though 
he would seem to have had everything to make him 
hitppy, being nt this time a most famous author, occu- 
pying a high position in the -aristocracy and being 
blessed with a sympathetic wife and children, he 
nevertheless found it diffioolt to restrain himself from 
committing suicide. Su intense were his morbid feel- 
ings that it wrs only after a struggle of five ypars 
that he «a< able to overcome tbetn. 

During this period he sought in a most vigorous 
way to find a religion that would satisfy him, asking 
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^ hi. friend, far help and searching through all .«* t. revolted against his whole past Itfe, m which 

book, that gave any promise of light He eve- began he now «w that he had been living on the later Of 

«cen. re to attend the little village church, feeling etW Pro-,, that hoar he begao to cut off one mar, 

„ be did that the pedant, had something that he d,d after another, even adopting thenceforth the s-mple 

not possess- However before long, the gross ir.cor.sirt- dree* of the pedants, not becaua, of » desire to play 

encv of the Church drove him from its fold, for he tothegulleriesn.it were, bnt because he felt com- 

could oot continue to support an organization th*t, on pelled to make a protest against our unjust and arti- 

one day taught that we .mould love our enemies and fieial system of civilization. In this last step that be 

on the next ordered that prayers should be offered up has taken the utter sincerity of the man is shown 

to the end that the Kussian Government might over- most clearly, his life being one of extreme simplicity 

come the Turks. and helpfulness. The story is sometimes circulated 

At last Tolstoy began to study the Gospels in the that he is living even yet in luxury while protesting 

Greek, and more and more was he impressed by that in print against it ; but, having seeu hi.n in his own 

pint of the ^ermon on the Mount beginning, " Resist home, which is excessively hare, 1 can testify to the 

not him that is evil ;" and, as the principle of till — contrary. 

inelusi-e l'jve tuns firm hold of him, he immediately One little incident illustrates Tolsti.y's firm belie! in 

befjan to fry to live it out. So with this in inind he the principle of rion-resistenoe of evil. In May J£&4, 

took up liia residence in Moscow with th« idea of dis- hi* little girl Sacha, a child ten years of age, was 

tributmg his superfluous wealth amonir the poor peo- playing in front of the house with a lmle peasant noy 

ple, thinking in his simplicity that lie was going to when they began quarrelling over sum. tiling As a 

establish a little kingdom of heaven right then 1 , where result of th» dispute, the little boy hie her with a 

"mtitndr, love, n lid i-ousi. ierntion would tie tliu order piece of wood, and Sacha rushed iuto the liouao cry- 

ot liil- day. To his surprise he found etc** nothing ing and calling upon her father to come out and «(T» 

separates people mors; than to rafietvK alms. As the the boy n whipping, instead, 'iolstoy took the hule 

result ot h<s mel hods the wo.'st rath or than the best girl on his knee and talked so softly lo her that the 

traits eai.re to the front, the peoplu vrera OwVer first part of the conversation w U a uU heard by' her 

salii-fied ami folfti-hiined everything. who told we this incident. 

Huong this period Tolstoy (Mine io iha conclusion Knowing Tolstoy's though? so weii, I ieel quiiesure 

that, as we an> ptm-teswd of hands-, artrr>, legs, that what he said was this : " What »,'Oud would it do 

they -honidbf" nved; in. Uie fru-rdore f< li into the yon. Saoha, for me to whip the little hoy* Would it 

hai> ■ of gt^nsr out tu the vu^orh-. of t.t.e t .ity make your arm hurt „,.y the less ? WUm vva> it that 

■ As ' '' t!,| ' L, > aIr <-'' "".-' made him strike joy ? Was it not because he was 

peasant, they were aoj... by angry with you; and it I should whip him would he 

another u. dtsMitnw eondiu-n, and earli gave not hale., not only von, bnt me too? Now, what we 

a *„.,«)! con. to the o-ggar. It was this nieident, that really want to do is to ;e,d him to love M instead of 

brought about Tolstoy', next attempt ,t living the hating us, and I will tell you what I would do [This 

problem ,.F just.ee; b h, s thought constantly rev**- Utter part of the conversation was clearlv heard by 

edtOfcHc fact fcli«HH"» f«m he imd triven was nor w,ii» t i ■ ,■ ■. T , , . ", 

« t,i c" «-is not re.iJIy t ,be one m t.ie uaxt rooml I xvould give him so.ne of 

ins „„b.tWI bee, take,, ,n th, sh iq , e , A ,.„ that jam t;h , t ls ln tlle ^ fo) . Pjn Mr . ^ ^ 

from .nether ,*,,„ for whom he had never done would know then that you love him." And the co,- 

Mr tfci«* U« conclusion wa 5 that the onI y thing clnsmn ot tl.« story^ tha the little girl did mat as 

we e... g.ve » tbat which we earn, Knd from that mo- the father had suggested 
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In nil ways, and to tbe beat of his ability, Tolstuy 
is trying to gut off from the ha-ks of his brother* and 
tn receive as little a* possible from their unrequited 
toil j »ud, though in many ways hi* efforts may he 
considered crude, be Wand* as the rough outline of 
that m mhood which shall prevail when eiploitation of 
brother-man snail be no more. Mind. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



THE CONVOCATION ADDRESS. 



We extract the following from the colonics of the A. B., 
Patrika, and we ask whence the difference '( 

It struck ma that the orderliness uf the crowd left 
nothing to be desired. I hare seen similar scenes in 
Europe and what impressed me most 
PsTCHOLOar or here was the utter absence of any rough 
A Crowd, handling So commonly associated with 

untutored intellect In England there 
would have been not a few br»wls with drunken men and 
alas ! I regret to hare to add, with drunken women too. 
The Eurupean on a holiday must be provided with his 
bottle; to start for an ootng without drinks in to see 
Hamlet with Hamlet left oat. I remember very well ask- 
ing a greatly — imaginative lndy at dinner-table in Eng- 
land how it wan tout she was always in Bach high spirit*. 
; 'Ah,my dear doctor" she answered with S0"-eivha.t. embai-as- 
Bing affection, it is simple enough why, — by putting spirits 
down," An Engliih ciowi! is lint complete unless a lew 
men and women are marched off fur drunkenness, to sober 
themselves on meals of breid and water in uninviting cells 
of thu inhospitable police stations. Keen if not drunk, 
tbe men and women freely " lark " about and ihe ,; Aeries 
and Arrieta are not at all particular whether they pull each 
other on their laps, putting their iti-hing hands round 
their ('air partners waists and stinting some inviting bloom 
on smooth cheeks by uenti stolen kisses. Believe me, 
the picture is not at all overdrawn fur t hut cbi>..- of people 
is none too scrupulous uf the chilling glire of tntt neigh- 
bour* but think it '• mighty funny " to behave in the inde- 
corous and indelicate miuiner that they do. Tlie.e 
nothing of this in the erowd V see around tne. They .tie 
quite and orderly, and the drunkard, the rough* mid the 
Hooligans are eauspicauusdy absent. Tbe Indian women 
with covered heads half ibyly turn their glances — towards 
the expected procession- The men chnff snd banter each 
other but not with ihe devilish oaths and blou.l-stilling 
blasphemies oT an English crowd. The psychology of a 
crowd is one of tbe moist fascinating of otudieis. Impulses 
which move tseni, and incidents which fire tbeir imagina- 
tion are sometimes, indeed, most simple, but leading to 
great events. Yet in sober tnoR.ent.-i they will Hud how 
trivial was the impetus to the main spring. 



At this crisis the Bveecbes of persons is high trust 
are specially scrutinised Ihe speeches of the lion. 
Mr Raleigh and our Governor serve as a foil to that 
of fcL t\ Lord Ourzon who refused to commit himself 
to any partly 01 views It i* very deplorable tbat 
Lord Ampthill went out of his way to pour rials of 
wia.tri upuu the devoted beads of the pre.-* and the 
platform. Academical addresses specially delivered 
to exhort the graduate* on the Convocation days are 
generally sober, thoughtful and learned ; thev are not 
tinged by any pol9u1ic.il controversies irrelaveut to 
the point, and quite out of place. Tbe grearesr, bless- 
ing which England bestowed unon India is freedom 
of tbonght, speech, mid action. No nice values liberty 
of speech and action more than the educated Indians 
of to-day. The characteristic feature «f their writ- 
ings and speeches of Indians is rood-ration. Loyalty 
is stamped on their verv face. .So it is very surpris- 
ing that His Excellency should make unwarranted 
and uncalled lor observations. The press as well as 
the government liav.* fur their end and goal the 
human good the greatest happiness of the s:reatest 
number whatever th ory Wm way accept. Means 
adopted in iy b-* somewhat iliff.vent. Inn quasides- 
potic government, lik- India where there «re not. free 
institutions like the British Honse of Curamons to check 
the arbitrary powers sumi sort of control is exercised 
by public opinion expressed in preo H.nd*on the plat- 
form, In modern societies they are destined to exer- 
cise an unbounded influence and no power upon earth 
can effectively ensci; their growth and dnvehiiinieut 
and finallv j*r,t an e <1 t<> them. Their force :iud 
nower is dailv increasing nod ir is through them we 
ventilate our grievances to the government It is un- 
just, nay, Ulichari::iiile to SmV 'l.nt 'ill writilr„'S 
spee - hej ore !-:irpin*j criticisms and njlgrv denunciations 
and that the magnzino 1 iters mid p'atform speaki 
are diehonest and discontented hihi are moved bv a 
spirit of aelf-aggiaiid iscmitnt. By .-ncn iuferent'es we 
can '.vu.h equal validity nsscit from singular iintances 
that all the calamities of the world are brought npmi 
by the incompetency, iirtinraece, cupidity and folly of 
rapacious rulera. 1.1 is Excellency h;;s lost a splendiil 
opportnnity and has in bis own person exemplified 
and proved that every young ruler is not William 
Pitt. As such speeches of His Kxcellency will m the 
loug run lead to incalculable mischief by estrnugiiiL,' 
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the ruler* from th. ruled and embittering their feel- 
ing his Lordship wiU do capitally *«H if he will make 
some ameuds hy way of reparation by graeefnlly 
omitting those objeotioo*b!e portion from the addresa 
that is to be printed and circulated by the authority 
of the University. 

A V A UNITY MAN. 



The MoMdaenan (January snd February 03) We call oar 
readera' attention to the Journal, The " Sun-Worshiper " 
edited by the able Rev. Dr. Olomao Lar-Adnsht-Hanish 
o Chicago which baa changed its name from the second 
Volume to «' Mezdaznan" owing to the misconceived 
weaning of its former name. With (he second Volume, it 
illustrates physical culture, the articles in which ore very 
instructive betides other very interesting articles on Higher 
culture studies, the Philosophy of Immortality end Immmv 
tal life kc. The aims of the Mazdazoan are worthy of notice 
and v. e recoiumeud to all lovers of Truth. 

Acknowledged with thank* : The Theosophical re- 
new The Tht.osophist. Mind. Theoaophic messenger. 
The Herald of the golden Age. " Occult Truths" " The 
World's A dvauce Thought and " Abkari", ulso from 
India, The Central Hindu College Magazine. Prabud- 
dha Bharata, Pratnottura, Ihe Brahmavadin, Astro- 
IngimI magazine. Tht Anja, The Indian Journal of 
Education, The Indian Notion, The Native States. The 
Upmtuhad Artka Deepika, The Sanskrit Journal, The 
Yivekaeliintatnani, Tamil Zenana Magazine, Guana- 
xakamvi, Jnaiia. Bodini, Dakuhina Dtepam, Sanmarga 
Bodim yi'ondictiery), Yuthartha Bhatkaran, Andra 
I'rakasika • Suadetamitran. 
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NHlijlMUAfRASAO HARIPRASAD BUCH. META. 
PHYSICS PaiZE. 



1. "The Nrtsimhapreead Haiipimaad Bucb Meta. 
physics Prize" of the ™lue ..f Rupees 200, shall be 
awarded annually for the best theeu by a University 
graduate in accordance with the subjoined condition*. 



2. Competitors shall be graduate* in Art* of any 
th* Universities of India (Calcutta, Bombay. Madras, 
Allehabttd and Punjab) of not more than ten years stand- 
ing from the date of their first receiving any degree, on 
the day prescribed for the sending in of the thesis. 

3. Competition treses will be written in the English, 
language on the subject appointed far the current year, 
and shall be sent in, by the writer* to the Prinoipal of the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, on or before the 1st day 
of January. Bach thesis shall be sent in a sealed *jover 
together with e> declaration that it in bone-fide the writer's 
owu composition, and also an affidavit countersigned by a 
local Judicial Officer, or by the Principal of the College 
or Colleges with which the competitor has been connected 
in the past) to the effect that the competitor is a strict 
tee-totaler and vegetarian. 

4. The b object of the Essay nball be selected, each 
year, from the Philosophies of tbe East and the West by 
the Managing Committee of the Central Hindu College 
and notified not less than IS mouthe before the day fixed 
for sending in tbe theses. 

5. The Judges shall be two in number end shall be 
nominated by the Managing Committee referred to above. 
Their decision shall be announced oh the last day of March, 
three mouths after receipt of the theses. 

6. The Prize-money will be forwarded to the 
Nucuessfnl Competitor immediately after the announcement 
of tlie decision. 

7. The Prize shall not be awarded unless the J adzes 
pronounce an Eassy worthy of ; t. 

8. Should a year pass without tbe Prise being awar- 
ded the interest of the' endowment then remaining 
unexpended shall be spent, as the Board of Trustees, Cen- 
tral Hindu College *hall think best fitted for furthering 
the object and purposes of the Endowment. 

SUBJECT FOR 1903. 
(The Essay to bk sest in by Jamcary 1st, 1901.) 

" Indian Psychology ; or the nature and functions of 
the Antalikarana. The relevant facts and the statements 
on the various sub-heads of the subjects, viz : J nana 
(cognition, laws of association, Pramana etc.), Ichchha 
(Desire, Emotions, Bhavas etc.) and Kriya (Action, 
Prayatne etc.) should be collected from the various works 
on the Darshanas, Tanrrae. Sabitya etc. in which they are 
to be found scattered. These ahenld be presented in a 
ayt-tematio form and their correspondences and difference* 
in Western Psychology should be shown.** 

Bb marks, \ I 

31st December, 1902. t 
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HIKDUISM AHD SOCIAL REFORM- 



jyj?F THERE is one religion more than another that 
<tfgt cannot be easily defined — it is Hinduism no doubt. 
There has been a good deal of controversy of late years 
as to who are Hindus and who are not. Some thinkers 
have suggested too that the name Hindus should be 
changed to that of Vedantists or Vydiks. 

One thing however is certain that we quite understand 
who Hindus are and what Hinduism is f hough we are at 
a loss to define these terms to the satisfaction of the 
learned savant. Hindus are those who believe in the 
Sanitaria Dharma, who hold to the Vedas as well as the 
Agamas the Revelation of God, who know something of 
the inexorable Law of Karma, who must believe in the 
Transmigration of Souls and who also in one sense or 
another believe in the dependence of souls on the absolute 
Supreme. 

Any body can be a Hindu. The theist, polytheist, 
pantheist, deist* even atheist are all there. They are 
one and all tolerated and they each represent a certain 



development of tbe mind of man in relation to the orijyn 
and source of all existence phenomenal as well as noume- 
nal. 

Idolatry may be said to be neither condemned nor up- 
held since necessity for it is felt in stafje of one 
spiritual development while it is unfelt in another. 
Symbolism is the feature of almost all religions in the 
early stages of their growth ; and for the most part people 
have to worship images sometimes of clay and metal 
and at other times of the mind stuffs. Of course some 
people need not want these extraneous help to perfect 
themselves and they are not compelled tc any particular 
mode of worship. For instance Buddha severely left out 
of account the question of the existence of a personal 
Deity. Still Buddha is and has been regarded as an avatar 
by many Hindus. Buddhism is thus considered by the 
thoughtful as only an off-shoot from Hinduism itself. Tbe 
modern Brahmo Samaj movement itself is only one rea- 
ding of this ancient religion which has well stood its 
ground in the midst and in spite of all the political and 
social upheavals that took place in the country for 
thousands of years. What then is its chief ethical note 
which has kept this heterogenous mass intact all this 
time. " Ahimsa paramo il karma ha" is the key note of alt 
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its ethical books and (cachings. ' That one should re- 
frain from doing any injury to any creature we havealmost 
imbibed with our very existence. Viewed from this 
standpoint the position of the reformers is clear enough. 
They saw the sufferings of the child-wife 01 the virgin- 
widow. They saw the former subjected lo the strain of 
child-hearing and the responsibilities of nursing almost 
before she had herself ceased to be a child. They 
sa,' th<- lalter condemned to the life of penance and 
peril of i\ widow even before she had become a wife. They 
recognized the evil, realised the injustice, they resented 
the wrong and rose up in arms against these unjust and 
injurious social institutions. They saw the evil of the 
present system of. caste, they recognised the obstacle that 
it places in the way of social progress by seeking to re- 
gulate the distribution of the different functions of social 
lifeamong the members of the community not by the 
natural law of capacity and competence but by the for- 
tuitous conditions of birth and lineage only, and they re- 
belled against these. We might dig deeper and expose 
other evils of a like nature but we shall stop here for 
the present. They have as shown above been demanding 
all these years a recasting of these old and injurious 
arrangements. And why not! 

Our friends may not have accomplished much but we 
should remember they are as much concerned with a 
speedy cure of the malady as an accurate diagnosis of it. At 
all events we don't understand the cant of some people 
who imagine that Hindusim does not and cannot tolerate 
Social reform. There is nothing whatever in our religious 
books which discountenances Reform and such an idea 
wherever entertained should be religiously discouraged. 
We can never become Spritual giants or even for that 
matter intellectually great unless and until our social dis- 
abilities are altogether removed. 

\\ e shall return to a better consideration of this sub- 
ject in a future issue. 

The Editor. 
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[T m<»y be urged that the physiological and the 
psychological errors of the Quoran, the Bible 



Mid the Upanishads have raised the mirth of 
many a sceptic. But a moment's thonght would 
set this matter right. The incarnation of God 
means His taking of the flesh and the knowledge of 
the physical world shown can only be in consonance 
with th? stage of culture of the society in which He 
takes the flesh. The Hevelation is not made for the 
purpose of showing His glory : for that is shown forth 
in ever-streaming wonder by the very creations 
and their laws : but, it is to gnide man by showing 
the relation between him and his God. The symbol 
for showing this relation is important and it is renew- 
ed — what the old Testament darkly talks as the cove- 
nant between the Lord and Man — and next to the sym- 
bol is the establishment of the mural laws. The ethics 
cf reason which is based on social give and take, is far 
from enough for carrying on wholesome life; the 
ethics of sacrifice, of giving without taking, is fixed 
only by God in varying forms at each incarnation. 
The expression of all this law is couched in the then 
understood language of men, at the particular time 
and in the particular place. It is certainly unreason- 
able to expect in a moral code any exposition of the 
latest experiments of science; for if it contained 
soch exposition, it wonld have been construed into 
ignorance of what is then known as knowledge. So the 
right key for understanding the scriptures of the 
world is not mere knowledge of facts and Uwb 
bat spirit. The teaching is symbolic and the teacher 
must understand the symbols. That is why the 
teaching is always oral and esoteric. The widest 
publication of the texts of the scriptures can only 
bring discredit on the sacred words, for mere 
understanding will misunderstand them. It remains 
to be seen what good, for instance, the putting of the 
Bible into every Christian's hand has produced. For 
one thing it has dismembered God's Church to pieces 
and the sceptic laughs at their mutual recriminations. 
The teaching in India has ever remained sane, on 
this point Guru to Sishya". from one to one: face to 
face with the multiplication of books, the living teacher 
is disappearing : and with him the living troth also. 
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Therefore true Revelation in, as regard* the individu- 
al, tHe intuition that visits his soul in moments 
if ben his being attains, at the spirit-touch as it were 
an integrity and strength which can brave and dar« 
thing* before which reason recoils with cold calcu- 
lation ; and when, the individual is fired with it, his 
separate being is dissolved io forgetfulnesa and in 
the language of the Gita light shines forth in nit bin 
senses; •'he thonght, word and act poor their energy 
in one consenting stream drowning all selfishness 
and Eetu.-, mAuotsas mid cowardice. Again, Revelation, 
as regards race or society, is that body of laws to 
teach in ever-varying symbols the existence and re- 
lation between the Intelligent power at the basis oi 
all phenomena, and the individual man of whatever 
natural quality— whether of satvic, rajasic, or 
tsmasie disposition, and thence to establish a law for 
mutual relation among the individuals composing that 
race or society— not such a relation which mere Belf- 
interest wiU bring to pass and which is legitimately the 
subject matter of science and not Revelation — bat the 
relation which is based on sacrifice or what I have 
elsewhere called the giving without taking- As Lord 
Jesus says "love your enemies, bless them that corse 
yon, du good to thetn that bate yoa and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you." No 
sociology or political economy or political science 
which honestly confess that they fixe only based ou 
enlightened self-interest, can tenth it. If th«y cannot 
teach it, what ia the source of our inform "lion of this 
doctrine? Is such a doctrine only a delusion of the 
mind and is the thrill we teel when we read of it or 
think, of it and is the rapture we tied when we hear of 
any man following it, all a hateEul feeliQg fraught 
with evil to men and to society ? If such sacrifice 
of the individual — if such law of charity be banished — 
where ia sublimity in conduct to come from ? Alas 
the pnrpose of racial Revelation is mistaken when 
people begin to criticise it from the point of view of 
human knowledge. When we ara tempted to he over 
critical as regards such points we nimst only remember 



that the teaching is symboliir and seek a teacher who 
will explain the symbnliHm t,ha t j s contained in it. 

Let ns hasten to close this necessarily imperfect 
inquiry. Let me end by succinctly putting together 
what the greatest sages have contributed towards the 
elucidation of this very obscure point. At the outset 
wehave to say that the ultimate teaching of =,11 religions 
ia the same. But the very essential elements are set 
forth in a lacid way in the Sriraat BhagavatgiU— 
the very philosophy as it were of all religions. All 
persons desirous of baring a clear and definite know- 
ledge of this must necessarily meditate on the sub- 
lime teachings of Sri Krishna. He taught them 
to Arjuna and through him to all the world — the one 
.Revelation which by satisfying all reqairements of 
thought and all desires of the heart has certainly all 
the outward marks of a Universal Revelation. More- 
over it will be seen that it poiuts out various ways for 
various Adhxkarit— persons who approach the subject, 
in accordance with their manifold characteristics. 

A description of the magnificence of the Gita and 
its teachings is not to bo tikeu up at the fag-end of a 
short paper which must not exceed a few pages. All 

I can do now is only to put iogethe r a few of the more 
salient points of the teaching in a fonr; which can 
readily catch the discursive minds of thnSe days. 

Religion most be consin'erfid as ;i relation between 
God and rnnn. God being the ;>ii!v Good which is so 
in the beginniug, midrlle and in the end, God alone 
must bo the ultimate aim of all. Bat as His oreseuce 
is forgotten oris not perceived by reason of what is 
called AhatiLant, projection of the ihdiVidnal self upon 
all, which consists in taking the self as the centre and 
viewing all else from its point of view, He is abaodnn- 
ed for less worthy ends. Hence to realise His presence, 
this Abankara must first be removed. It is done by 
binding the will of the individual; which binding con- 
sists in nothing but teaching obedience to the sod 
Obedience must not he merely physical, due to the fear 
r>f a visible task-master who, as Carlyle would say, sits 
with the whip in his hand to enforce it. It must rather 
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be ultra-physical, a« obedience |o a principle. This and desires of actions. At this staee though he work* 

oheAnmm to * principle can be learnt only when it is he does so not for any benefit for himsstf. He has 

embodied in legal institutes which, in the earber learnt to curb his desires and go without them Bat 

uttMHirf Wirt.' *nd therefore »lso in th B earlier he works according to established law in order to pre- 

sfcure* of mdivid wsl culture, must be of a semi-reli- serve the law itself which is the stay of the society 

gions cli*ra«ter. So religion in it* social side begins j which he forms a part. For him life becomes a 

with . -remonies ->r as it is called Karma. This path of ^ q{ ^.^ ^ ^ q£ right9 By tbe or di oary maa 

relisKH- called the Karma marga. At the first 

it is conceived both as a lite or duties and of right* 
step ihe devntee takes the Karma to be qnite essential 

„ ,.,„, ,.,.. , j „i ,„i,-„ Certainly those that consider life as one of rights 

for worship. He thinks (jod will be pleased only when J "* r K nD9 

it is .lone in the special way and takes to himself great alone and of duties only in so far as what others conld 

airs that he is capable of doing it Man in this stage force ont of them by the competition of pressing 

while he recognises the existence of a controlling force daima of the j r ownj pome far beiow B(]( . let og j^^ 

without him. besides his will, entertains a high them ^^ , ^ wa ^ ^ ^ >pe%k rf ^^ ^ ^ 

>pir«inii of his o*"n will also. Bnt by and by with . 

gnani now lives the lire or a Jivanmukta and him 
Karma the senses get purified incessantly as they are 

, , __ • i . .. rl i . ■ „„ i actino conches not as water does not wet a lotos leaf 

employed not. in pursuing what they like but in work- °" * 1U * UB 'ear. 

iiip for the end of things which do not refer ta their Now if he finds even within this life the call to leave 

mimediiite enjoyment. With the purification of the this existence in the midst of 'others, he goes ont 

seises, the knowledge which the senses convey into the Btin . ad by the divine viait(ltioil and by sacrificing th& 

mind, becomes purified also and what is called gnan a ,.» , .. « v . . , 

r n life he has been living, for a tew, he soon gets into 
knowledge is reached. But though gnana is reached 

, . ,, . , , , , . , living the life for many and thns he becomes one of 

and the uidividnB.1 sees the relation between bim and OI 

ilod in the right light, be cannot always free himself fche Revealed Teachers of men. If such a visitation 

from the circumstances he tinds himself surrounded do&> n °t come to him, he dies, and his good Karma 

by. Here with the dawn of Light there dawns within brings him again into some adequate life where from 

the mind xK<2Qhic&< also and mtv born of tnercv a. raw i_ t.* ±. mi „ * 

* * mer^y a ray be can p QPatte his ascent up. Thus the karmi begiua 

from the divine mercy whereof he becomes now con- , ^ , ■. » i , , , 

at the lowest round of the ladder that reaches to the 

scions. Iheretore the devotee cannot free himself from 

i 1.1 liclu M , , same height. Originally in fact all must have ho„„„ 

them wuh whom his life ba. been CHst. He begins to a¥e oegnn 

guide them by his sunerior wisdom but do*s not at- the aaceafe irom tl>e 8ame ' evel of Karraa. But as, at 

tempt to draw them up against their will by forced an .V point of time, in the world there are put together 

weans-first because, such means cannot really bring SO uls in different degrees of culture snd understand. 

them up aud 2udly because they will disturb their j- ^ j-» 

, ■ * . . * ... '"g according to the different number of births 

balance ot ruind tiis teaching is sympathetic by fob 

i v* j ■ j-« ' ... i . they have passed through, the different persons ««. 

lowuitr whatever is good or indifferent in the methods, "»ou* persoos we 

in vogue according to time and place and at the same meet Wltl * d ° not sUnd in the same !#ve1 ' W ® 9e * »n 

time instructive by helping them to see according to * act a multifarious scene, some ascending, some des- 

their light the real relation of parts. He acts on the cending, some at the first round, some higher up. 

principle *MftE*£ 3T^ 3I5THT ^^R^I || X Hence it is absolutely impossible to have one spiri- 

disruption of mind must be caused to the less in- ^ual law .mderstood in the same sense for all. There- 

diligent whose mind, ,ie ^e^-,U y X lfinni by ^ m f ^ S(1 ,„ e ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^.^ ^^ 
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ment from tbe gnana stage. Bnt the goul is the 
same and tbe passage also is the same. 

After mental illumination is thus reached, some 
poreoeTbeir knowledge more and more with a devo- 
tion for ligbt atone. Their intellectuality wnkes up 
in them the last sparks of slumbering Ahnnkara 
which they had long ago quenched. Bo guana mttrga 
sometimes leads men astray. The light that begins to 
dawn soon gives place to a lurid iridisoence which is 
mistaken for clear light, as it is refracted by the new 
springing vapours of seif. So to avoid this danger, 
knowledge is early associated with love and by 
the marriage of the Head aud the Hear!" the devotee 
begins to see that above Knowledge itself, there 
is the subject of his Knowledge, wonderful and good 
and this consciousness of its wonder and goodness 
wakes up his emotional aide ; by this blended beat of 
intellect and emotion, the rising vapours of self love 
are burnt up. There is the beginning of Bhakti, It 13 
satisfied with the minimum amount of knowledge and 
attempts at reaching the goal by love aud sympathy. 
This is a stage higher than th«tt of gnana or know- 
ledge. For if by knowledge alone we have to know 
the Great God, time itself will not be enough. For 
"any amount of accumulation of finite knowledge 
cannot make it infinite so as to comprehend in it the 
big heat God. 

Bat Bhakti or fo*w, thongh blind, is an intuitive and 
all-embracing feeling ; its essence consists in absolute 
self-foTgetfulness — the one state of mind more than 
" any other that is acceptable to God. 

As lord Krishna says "only those are acceptable to 
Him who love Him for himself and not from oiher 
motives." So that Bhakti is the state of mind in 



which a truly God-centered soul finds itself and it 
forms t-ssentially its one business in the <dQ<IIWIT i.e. 
after the consummation of the heart's desire. Ir it, 
the love that inflames and consumes the bride in the 
bride chamber when the Bride groom is near. At 
tbe same time it is aVo an 3"°W or a means for the 
consummation of what is devoutly wished for. Love, 
tBStbet.ic critics say, is twofold viz., that in the 
ftq^R^Tt and that in the tfifmWCT r. in 

the period nf separation and in the period of 
union. Love as a means belongs to the former period 
and as an end to rhe latter. Iij our present state ol 
existence we have to begin with lov*- or Bhakti of the 
former kind and when the lord has accepted our 
heart — there will be room for love of tho latter kind- 
But this wisdom — love is a gift of God Himself 
Out of his free grace. iJ)iuraipu>@!ssCw(^e<fieiifar as 
St. Namraalwar has said. The feeling heart is a rare 
gift and to those that have not the purity and the 
unction of such a passion, there is a simpler way. It 
is PraymthioT faith. There is salvation by faith alone. 
If we make up our mind that all our means for 
reaching God are vile and nowhere when compared 
with His Excellence and grandeur and that We are vile 
and nobody before His August Presence, this utter 
helplessness otherwise — this personal nothingness of 
man, forms the right state of mind to approach Him 
with. Then the distant He becomes at once near and 
His free Grace descends engulfing all differences and 
fills everything. The common virtues and vices >se 
their hold on the mind. There is nothing for man 
either to desire or to shun. His vices themselves lose 
their ugliness for God when He makes up His mind 
to accept him. Neither birth, nor position -, neither 
culture, nor association is wanted thereafter. God 
returns the love however inadequate might have 
been the nuo* tiring love on the part of the chelana 
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or the individual son! This love envelops man and is only une Kelrff'mw nltimaudy whereof every otber 

Frees him from every foe that stints in his wny of is only an offshoot. Ir. is only the I^Kf as the lord 

nei-fHi?n,ii>. \\'ho *<ois specially loved by God becomes sa y S that separates* -th" Letter of the law, iu tbe lau- 

iit. once by the magic of that lovu a perfect Being even gun^e of the Bible. The letter killeth bat the spirit 

us he is by nature, by the mere routing of the ills saves. It is t.he letter that divides but the spirit unites, 

thai have been investing him until then This is Let us then nil unite in the fundamental spirit 

wh;it Christianity rus called the vtttcqaislring of Satan f true Religion and scatter the dividing Utter tc the 

by the Christ mas. ^fanaisiirarc!ai—QiiJsSLl<SuQu!TiJ> as wind. The only necessary preparation we have to 

our Ai-haryaa say. -This is the surest way of winning mi( ^ f or receiving the higher life is the *T^r4 

salvation and the easiest in one sense. Ir, is to teach qfr^riT— the abunrioiiing f) f the leiter of the law 

thi« finally th«t lo*d Krishna began the long dis- lU1 d taking refuge in God. How simple and homely 

course of the Gita- After whetting Arjuna's appetite i s r,he call of Christ " come to me ye who are 

for this list, word by various means and after he<vv 1nderi " )„ )w very pathetic in its condescen- 

exercis: ig his mind upon the comparative worth of . s ioi ! The very simplicity of the means seems m 

iheot.li and lower but mure elaborate ways, the niilhate against its ndequ;»teuess- The small mind 

lord disposes this as the final word to be said Co the of ,Tlan wbich loves elaborateness cannot bring itself to 

believe that such a simple faith is enouo-h. But God 
spiritual asp in ml. r ■ ° " vw 

in his loving greatness would have no other as the 
Sfn«rra4 *HT: 51^ W<H W : I fiua] t|li , lg A11 elaborateness must Hud its goal in 

?KT*I% «T fffffaft fliJT ^fllPf ^ f?<T It this simplicity — elaborateness, until the soul is ripe 

,. , . iii-, j f° r receiving this (ioctnne of sublime amiplicity- 

Now hear above all the last word — the highest word r * 

, „ , , This is the last word of Hindu Religion and it is also 

fmifl me. It is the mystery of all mysteries. As 1 love 

...... the hist won! *>f Christianity. What are apparently so 

vonmn.rh I tell you this — the one thing beneficial to ' . 

difft-rfnt unite in this. Let therefore Hindus know 

* ' ' lha'. Christianity is nothing but Hinduism in a foreign 

Witii this preamble the lord taught Arjuna the final garb ; let Christians know that true Hinduism — -the 

word of all religious philosophy, known as the c/Wa- Hinduism of the Scriptures- is nothing but Christia- 

, , siity r«sco<rnixing the Christ-spirit iu the scheme of 

world's regeneration though not the Historical C fair st. 

fl"^lR 'ri'.t'JSlT >n%^» ^{Qi^ST | The Last and the West thus meet. May they werk 

• fc „ _ without discord. Mav they understand eaeh other 

vi m m mm qriterft m q* : n beuei , , May their mtitual anderstandl0g tend to 

iiu,.j nn <,. a .„^,. M ™kvj.. * i_ b rili a about the coming of the kingdom of HeaveD on 

A b&ndon every prescribed mea^ ; i-ven ot iighteous- * ° ° 

. . . .. _ . , earth bv teachiujr the world the surest means of slay - 

neaeandUke refuge in Mr- ind f.4 only: fhen I will 

ing differences and may from the ashes of disunion. 

ease you from every ill! Sorrow not' In substance ' . , c „ ,, ■ , „ - ,- - ., , . 

arise the phcenix of God s church — one, indivisible and 

this is nothing batth* last word which Jesus Christ catholic ! 

brought to suffering men. " Come to me ye that are (Concluded.) 

heavy-laden and I shall ease you." Thus after all there G. KASTURIRANGIENGAR, m. a- 
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[C<mtin.ui>d frtmi jmijp, I 14 o/VnL Vl.y 
«, Chaimbr XL 

ipjarRrq^Tot 

w fa««Tff%anr'»rf ^sna aiNRrssspif i 
arwra f>^% =wa TTttfarai: iwtst: it 

are 4iflF§W Tcfl^fsWlta HI »TR?: II 

3T?n%: smajrom a^qaTawTar i 
f%T%^ aiat-qaV^ aia^ar R<rea; h 
q^w^asr fafc saa»r£f a^arc^r I 

ST^TTPl^a^rcafSrWfa =a n 

are ftsarca^fsna «r^rnori"Sr^^ 5 rr i 

fl^^qcTm ?r?ra tnwa^qaaiaa il 
arsifai^a^fa =TFai ^:<aaraa : I 
osrwrq nofr s?: ^ anT^ra^a: n 

iVraaf rr^tcriPT f^afSTaar a =a 1 
araFaara^faram gr^Mfa farafafi: II 
rfcrifeirertsfrstf aja^-sa^or.- 1 
are %w-?z afa£fffa>afaaar T5fr: 11 
afj aTr#Tfa#%£ rasrf ^TictTc^ra \ 
fmtfk at*ft«*a *?5iarra: wfa f>rg; 11 

«%lNT#«5ft afa *fir*Hffi*r 11 
3$a aja afras ^f.^aaftaisaf 1 
Hifcr %$ aa c a%: q«a a^n-.T^t faa: 11 
sfftejala^f^ a^-iiart*a? 1 
^f^narqTftf?- *a> f^Tr^T^ a. II 

a %*iafa$n*T<a Rv^Fffe *&** ' 
fatayinT'arfw a jm^waRn ll 
iasir stTTSfcjr^^frfi a=aiynr<!jniaaa 1 
&&;*{ jtr^^fw ar^afa ^far il 
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qranrars:^ j a i^i ^ ^ ^aa, 1 

afri qwira ara aa-jtfraag^aa 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 
On Fratyayas etc. 

1. Now will be described bnafly the common 
characteriatica of the group* (of prafyayaS; stich an 
perfection »nd the rest, in urder that there may be 
ni> confumon left by their being treated ill together 
(in the pr«»ioaa chapter). 



If* 
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fCyTfc.— Tiw i>r<tt tjuiju* (u* ms die Sankhya-knnka 
puts it, tin iVutijoyH-sary,, or intellectual creation) 
*re four-fold, i /:., *iddhi— perfection, Imhti— eonteof 
tueot, a«iftf-i' — disability a.m vij>anjaya— error. The 
i-las«£cation given here coincides almost exactly w:th 
thfit found (in the Sankhya-karika which is much 
fuller. Fi'-fi, Karikas 46-51 . Bat the senses in which 
Hie terms are used arc widely different. 

Perfection is (the state or the intellect when 
it has for its object Prakriti,, Purusha and the rest. 
Contentment is the idea of the soul that he is satisfied 
when he really is not satisfied. 

K CT il. — In the Sankhya, Bhllhi is used in the sense 
vi the means to attain perfection. These are divided 
into eight kinds: — (1) adhyny ana-study called ttVra; 
(2) M?Mn-oral instruction, called sutt'tra \.3) iiha- 
reasoning, called hhatam ; (4) «uhritj>ruj>ti-!icquis.i- 
tion of friends, called raviyaka ; (5) dima-purity of 
discriminative wisdom, called sud&mudita ; (6, — 8) 
,lvW«t-virjlii'dafraya — or the suppression of the three- 
fold pain described in the opening Karika v'r. , adhyat- 
•ruhty udhiblttutika, and adkidairika } i.e., natural and 
inseparable, natural and extrinsic and supernatural 
pains. In this I have followed Vachaspati Misrne 
Sarkbya-Tattva-kaumudi ; but he also gives some 
other explanations as due to others. The A gam a 
apparently accepts all these minute divisions, as in 
X J? r it refers to the eight forms of Siddhi- But the 
t-splanation ir, this vt-rse would rather make Siddhi 
rueau perfection itat-lf in the form of discrimination 
o* Prakriti, Piirnsha etc., than the eight msans to 
Hftuin it, as in the 8. Karika 51 

Twill i.— Contentment is of nine varieties, four iti T 
teiiial, relating severally to nature, means, time and 
luck ; and five intern.il, relating to abstinence froto 
objects of sense (S. Kaiika. 5fT). The first group^be- 
longs to those who have as-<(;rta.ined that Purush«r« 
different from Prakriti (Nature), but still do not 
rn»k* further attempts in the direction of meditation 
a*w the other's* tWmeairs necessary -to get. at rfiscritni- 
natlW'-wrstanV. ''AtfcoVdiio'g tO^a^^ti-Miwa'theso'' 
n't culled internal, because t n j^! ; tfir ( i'apBpppg r .Ml(jjy 



difference between Atman and Prakriti. The Fecond 
group belongs to those- who are free f'ro'n ail attach- 
ment, but mistake Prakriti and its products to be the 
real Purusba- These are called external, because 
they pre-enppose the existence of Purasha, without 
knowing what it is. Firsl- group. — (I) Amba relating 
to Prakriti. — contentment on merely being told that 
wisdom is discrimination betweenPnrushaatidPrakriti. 

(2) Salila relating to — Upadfoct — merely depending 
upon external means, such as leading an aRcetic's life : 

(3) Ogha relating to Krtio-the belief that liberation will 
come in time and that it is unnecessary to specially 
exert oneself. (4) Vriahti — relating to BMgya or lock 
—the belief that liberation depends on mere lock. 

S/'fond-group. — In his commentary on the second 
group, Vachaspati Misra gives the five causes of the 
abstinence, which latter constitutes the second group. 
This I have thought unnecessary to reproduce here. T 
may mention that in the explanation of tbe divisions 
of tbe first group I have followed Gaodapads, who 
seems to me more sensible. 

3. The waot of power over objects, though they 
are existent, in the absence of instruments (viz., organs) 
is called Disability. Error is the understanding of a 
certain object as another, from, tbe perception of 
some insignificant characteristic common to both. 

Note — Disability is of twenty-eight kind?, being 
depravity of the eleven organs viz., deafness, blindness, 
paralysis, loss of taste, loss of smell, dumbness, 
mutilation, lameness, constipation, impotence and 
insanity; and seventeen kinds of injuries to Bnddhi, 
these being the inversion of the eight varieties of 
contentment- (S. Karika. 49). 

Error is of five varieties. (I) Tw,wu/~ obscurity, 
(2) Moka — illusion, (8) Mah&moHa— extreme illusion, 
(4) Tamisra- gloom, (5) Andhtt-lumitra— utter dark- 
ness. 1 Tama* is eight-fold, being the wrong notioii 
that the Purusha i* liberated, while it has merely 
merged into one of the following eight viz., Prakriti, 
Buddhi, Ahankara.and the, jive Tamnatras. 2, Moka 
h. nkewise ^gl&Pifo MFiP tnVSWMftfoiT to 
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one of the eight 8iddhi» or powers, such aa Ammo, 
and the rest- It m believed that Indra and the gods 
are liberated only when they oast off event hie attach- 
ment* 3. Mahamoha ia tenfold, according as the 
five oEjects of sense, sound, touch, form, taste and 
smell are sources of happiness to gods or men. 4- 
Tnmtsra is eighteen -told, being the pleasure in the 
enjoyment of the five objects of sense by gods or by 
men sod of the eight Siddhi* or powers, and gloom 
in their absence. 5. Andkaiimixra, is also cighteen- 
fold. If ie the intense grief felt by those who die 
in the mist of enjoyment of the above mentioned ten 
objects of sepbt or by those who have fallen from the 
command of the eight supernatural powers. (S. 
Karika. 48). 

4. Perfection owes its origin to Sattvio Bhdvas, 
because it illuminates or manifests discrete objects ; 
it also arises from Bhavun of a raj&sic nature, since it 
is active for the purpose of illuminating. 

Note. — The Sattva guna is raid to be bright and 
happy, rajas active and painful, tamae inert and 
false. Vyakta is a product of Avyakta or Prakriti. 

5. Contentment is conditioned by the guna. tamag, 
being illusory. And, O Brahman, it is also determined 
to be sattvic, as it is of a pleasurable form- 

6. Disability is tamasic being of an inert character, 
and also rajasic being of a painful nature. The 
quality connected with the cause is always seen in 
the effect. 

Note — From the effect we can always infer what 
the nature of the cause is- Thus the effect in the 
present case being painful, we can infer that the 
cause is rajat, which also is of a painful nature. 

7. Error springs from tamaif, being of the nature 
of falsity. It is also concluded that it is of a sattvic 
nature, since it manifests the common characters only. 

Note. — Though error is essentially illusion and is 
tboB tamasic, it has yet this element of truth in it, 
thai. I* is based upon a true resemblance, however 
small it may be ; and so tar it iaust be said to be 
eattvic. 



8- This light of the intellect {Buddhi) of the form 
of Rh&Ktu and Pratyayas is called intelligence (bodha), 
since it affords an opportunity for the manifestation 
of the intelligence of the soul. 

Note.— The light of the intellect is its activity. 
The neit verse is an objection by a follower of (he 
Sankbya. 

9. If Bnddhi ie really the cause of intelligence, 
then the Vidya tsttva would be superfluous. And if 
Haga (desire) is nothing else but the absence of in- 
difference (Vairagya) then why is it introduced (as a 
separate tattva) as the product of Kala ? 

Note.— The next verse contains the reply. 

10. If the postulating of a manifesting agent 

while there is another already is really redundant, 

then your own introduction of an intellect (BuddhiJ 

is useless, while jou have each objects as the mind 

(Manas) and the organs (of sense). ><* 

At 
Note. — Dena is generally used in the Veda and in the 

Upa.niab.ads to denote the organs of sense. It is from 

the base div — brilliance, because the senses render 

objects per cepti bio to the eonl. 

11. Some others object likewise, holding ' it 
(Buddhi) to be a Karana (instrument or means 1 /. 
This opinion also must be wrong, because of'tHi 
(existence of the free) sense organs along with a AttE 
one, the mind (Manas). 

Note. — The purvapakshin here is sapoosed to -hold 
that Bnddhi is, not that whioh renders manifest 'trie 
intelligence which is latent in the soul, but one df'tbe 
causes or instruments which in conjunction witB^tbts 
senses . produces intelligence as an effect- Butf'tBS 
Agama replies that even in that case, the' email 
(Manas) would be superfluous, since Bnddhi i kauri? in 
conjunction with the sense organs can well give/rise 
to intelligence. So it is concluded that te&eiia 
nothing faulty in our postulating a Vidya taubvaviui 
addition to Bnddhi. >d 

12. If it in said that when the employment? at obfe 
thing is enough (to secure the effect), the potetlsfea^ 
of another (to bring about the same effectj WcftW'te 
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, L . ,. ,i, ot h,r mi- the, action of Bfriddbi. Vidya then aetB as a mediator 

redundant, then it must also be held that the em j 

eye the hand, the le* and the rest (,V., fch* five oralis between Buddhi and the Soul by stimulating the chit- 

of action) subserve quite different pupcve* of the soul. 8*kti or intelligence of tHe soul, when the iute!li- 

Notk -The Agama holds that the five organ* of (?•"<» of the soul acts and cognition results. T should 

action all serve a* one p^po,e via., to afford e*peri- think the last stage, the work of Vidya d™H p*. 

., , „„j ti,; a fVinnirh pacli wly "e the production of the idea that there is a 

ence and enjoyment to the soul ; and this thougn eacn .J r 

j -.u ~ = „„on. Jt i. ..liio/rt »m-h cognition produced. 

^ne of them i* concerned with a separate object sncn h f 

as the ear with sound, the eye with light and so on, Kiiga is not the same as the quality of the Buddhi 

yet the end served by all is enjoyment by the soul. called nvairhy ija 'non-indifference). The distinction 

^-j a j d,jh; ,,.„ „„f v,„ei, between them is that the latter constitute objects of 

13. Moreover Vidya. and Bnadhi are not doth ^ ■> 

,,,. ,. enjoyment, while the former Kaga is that which gives 

employed in the s>une matter. There is nothing un- , V ,, . , R 

r , - .. , , desire to the sr>ul to move towards such obieets- [f 

reasonable in this, that by means of their emplov- s . . 

* , ,, . i i i ■ ii it be so, and tho opponent asserts that Raea is nothiDi' 

ment in different matters, several things should in the . h 

. a else than nvairagya, then there could not exist such a 

end produce a single efiect- . . 

soul ns one which is freed from dessres. because then 

Notk. — The functions of Vidya and Budhhi »re , ,, ., , , . . , . , , , 

jMoit. a"= luuv^uu- j there could then he only objects which can be desired; 

auite different, in that each gives rise to very differ- , «.»„.__ *-„ „„ J««v *u t t *l i 

4 u,re ""*= > h j but there can no desire on toe part of the boui. 

ent tattvas from the other. But the common end of 

, , „, The nest verse is the argument of another objector, 

both is the production ot enjoyment tor the soul. Ihus ■' 

though their immediate functions are different, their i6-A &&> which is desire lor objects, canoofc 

.- ... consist in its being (either of) the two things (avai- 

ultimate purpose is the same, iu just the same man- n v 

„ ... , . ragya and material objects), 
ner as in the case of the organs of action instanced in 

Note. — A VairnQva in these verses seems to stand 

the previous verse. J 

for the mental images oF objects, and the imaginative 

U. The function of Vidva is to bring out the ■ .,„. ,. . , . , ., ... 

" enjoy mpnt ut them, against which Buddha and 

intelligence [Chit-Sal-ti) of the son!, Buddhi becomes cbrist direcEwil tlieir iiUa( , ks „ , Jf)t y^ Ws siaM 
an object of the action of the seal's instrument (viz ., than the real deed- llenco Buddhi and its functions 
Vidyi), after it (Buddhi) has made its own the mind al0 M e l^ stM j bv the Ajfama M hh , tgiJtlt tn!ittm jjj 
as well as the objects of the senses. enjoyment, and so far external to the soul. Riga 
(5. Therefore Buddhi is other (than Vidya). Rftga cannot be any one of the activities of iiuddhi, since 
aiso is not secondary, since its nature is different ; it lt constitutes tho deaire itself and not any mental 
is of the form of objects of enjoyment. IE it-is said image. Nor can it be the material objects of enjoy- 
to be none else than this (avaintyyn — nou-indiffer- ment , since these arise from the Hve elements and 
encel then there cau be none who can be said to be 0D 'y cau be reached by the organs of action. 

freed from Riga. ,« n M i , , , r , , ,, 

6 lb. B, 17 A. Let Karma be held to be the coo- 

Note— The tegument is that Vidya *.nd Buddhi comitant (or cause, of desire). If so, the refutation 

perform different functions in human economy. Thus of the opinion that Karma alone is efficient has been 

for the production of cognition, material objects must made elsewhere when treating of Niyati (and to tibia 

cmeioto contact with the senses: these impressions the piirvitpalcshin is referred). 

must be taken up by the manas whose uenuliar fnnn \r^™„, ti ^ t . e t » ■ 

J ™^ peculiar rune- Motk. — I lie postulating of karma being necessary 

tion is to incite the senses towards obi art a Tkan »L x. ' 

,,rah »o.Fcts. ihen uven though we are prepared »ccept Ibiga im 

these impressions as worked upon by the raa.a, as - separate tattva, the ^r^u^kin says that Karma 

same a clear and permanent mental form Mdet the alotld ltmy ])e ^ ^ ^.^ ^.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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rate tattva Riga, whiie we have to b; ing in Karma called life-activity, the activity of the minds of men 
even then to prop it up, is quite unnecessary. To 
this he is referred to I. 16, wherein establishing 
Niyatt_the incapability of Karma utone to produce all 
the necessary results is proved. 

17. B. (It is not eesenfct I) that Aversion should 
not co-eiist (in the same individual with desire). For 
Aversion and Desire never occur at the same moment 
(in One and the same individual.) 

Notk. — Aversion is simply the negative of Desire 
and as such cannot co-exist af the same, instant of 
time Therefore the A trama dttvles it the honour of 
constituting a separate tattrn. 

18- The activity of till at all times owes its origin 
to the ide i of pleasure, (which is anticipated as '.lit- 
resullj To one who is thus eiiv'»s(ed there results 
pleasure, pain or delusion. 

Norn — Activity here is the moving of the person 
towards external objects- 



groping about like a blind man seeking his war, 
the act of reasoning. Or it in called Prana, on account 
of its beintr a, concomitant of vigour (of body). The 
word Prana is also usod in connection with Intelli- 
gence, the ittivahika body, the s*kti and the kalis. 

Note. — The purport of these verses is thatthn activi- 
ty of life, of the mind, of bodily strength, of Intelli- 
gence etc., is due to the action of Prana. 

This Ativahika body, as distinguished from the 
Alibaudika body or the Sthula — sarira composed 
of tho five gross elements. 

The Kaits are the Snrya (sun) ;md Chandra (moon) 
kslas wliieb terms are usud to designate the ends of 
the two nadis Ida and Pingala. The function of Prana 
in the jict of living is explained thus- In the cane 
of ordimny men the breath goes up and down the Ida 
and Pingala uad is alternately which correspond to the 
right and left nostrils ; and in the case of Yogis the 



i9. After thi3 setting out (towards objects,) arises breath is supposed to circulate though the Su^humna 
dislike; desire ari.-es earlier than that- When dislike 
is ended desire again makes Hb appearance. Thus 



since only whichever is the stronger manifests itself, 
it is a reason why (there is nothing wrong in that) 
both (desire and dislike) should reside (together in 
one person.) 

Note. — Thus the conclusion is that dislike need not 
be accepted as a separate tattva and that it is perfect- 
ly logical that both should reside in one person. 

The next verse describes Ahankara which arises 
from Baddhi. 

20. From another discrete thing, Baddhi, comes 
Egoism, which is an -instrument (Itarana) of the 

f Intelligent (*.e-, thesoui), and from whose activity move 
the five pranas of the body. 

21. Prana, Apanaandthe rest are differentiated not 
in reality, but only ou account of their functions 
Hear, C Bharadvaja, their functions shortly describ- 
ed. 

22.83. The function of the Prana ia leading (or 
, jjsidiag the breath — /pranaeao*} wbieh, is otherwise 



or the netiral canal running through the spinal chord. 

24. That which removes- the fuuees, urine and 
semen, ( which »re modifications; of what is eaten or 
drunk is indicated by the word Apann by snch as 
understand the troth. _ 

25. Tbat which distributes the food and distributes 
eqnallv in si! directions is designated as- the Saman*. 
Vvana. is So called, because it makes tht body bend 
(at the joints). 

26,27. Udina is that whtch produces the articulate 
sounds of letters., with the aid of the organ of speech, 
which itself is preceded by the deiire and the effort 
to utter forth the sound which is the attribute of the 
ether iu the heart- The positions of these in this 
body, the control of them and its fruits in Dharana, 
and every other matter which remains to be said (of 
these prntasj is set forth by the Lord in another 
division (vis-, the yoga-pada; of this work. 

Here ends the Slth Chapter. 

M. NiBAiAftASWiirt Amu. 
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THE CONQUEST OF BENGAL AND BURMA 
BY THE TAMILS. 

{BY If- P- C.) 
Turning over the pages of the « Madras Review*' for 
August last, I came across an article written by Mr. 
Kanakasabhai, B. A. L. L. B. Madras, and headed " The 
Conquest of Bengal and Burma by the Tamils" to 
which Mr. Krishnasamy Ayengar, M. A., has evidently, 
attempted a reply in his paper headed. "The Chola 
Ascendancy in Southern India" also published in the 
same issue of the journal. It would be mere waste of 
rime to endeavour to add to the praises which the first 
article hits already called down on the bead of its learned 
author from Indian epigraphists and the editors of the 
leading Indian journals Mr. Kanakasabhai has done 
a service to the Tamil peoplr lor which they cannot 
better thank him than by giving him every encourage- 
ment to carry on his researches with greater energy in 
future. Mr. Iyengar's article is, apparently, based more 
on prejudice than on epigraphical evidence. He is, 
obviously, tinware of the fact that what Mr. 
Kanakasabhai has now established by epigraphical evi- 
dence is fully supported by Tamil literature, for instance 
l>y Kulotunga Cholan Ula, Kalingattu Parani, 
Vikrama Cholan Ula, and other similar works and it 
is wonderful that the articles which Mr. Kacakasabhai 
wrote to the Indian Antiquary years ago on this point 
has failed to attract the attention of Mr. Krishnasamy 
Ayengar, who is himself a subscriber to that Journal. 

It is not my intention to pass in review the 
■w hole article of Mr. Ayengar in which truth and error 
are coupled in unholy alliance. The only point which 
I now propose to notice is the following statement 
of his viz " Karikala, the hero of the two poems 
Pattina Palai and Porunararrupadai, is reputed to 
have built embankments on the Kaveri river, etc. On 
the strength of such reference as this we find in Tamil 
literature, the Hon Mr. Kumaraswamy of Ceylon 
would place Karikala in the first century of the 
Christian era." 

Mr. Iyengar has beeu very unfortunate in making 
the above statement. He has evidently not made him- 
self acquainted with what the histories of Ceylon say on 



this subject. All the extant histories of Ceylon except 
the Maha Vansa, mention that G'aja Bahu I invaded the 
Chola country in the year 113 A. D. The omission in 
the Maha Vansa need not disconcert any honest mind 
on the reliability of the account as given in the other 
histories, as the Maha Vansa is more an account of the 
progress of Buddhism in the island than an avowed 
political history of the Sinhalese kingdom. The Ceylon 
histories say that the Cholas invaded Ceylon during the 
three years of Gaja Bahu's father's reign and carried 
away 12,000 Sinhalese captive to their country and em- 
ployed them at work on the banks of the river Kaveri. 
And it would appear that the Choia king bad so much 
overawed the people of the Island that bands of 
Sinhalese had periodically to go to the Chola Mandalam 
and worn on the bank of the river by turns, until Gaja 
Bahu succeeded in putting down the power of the 
Cholas in the Island, promulgated the news of the 
victory by beat of tom-tom and commanded his subjects- 
not to quit the Island to work on the banks of the 
Kaveri. The Ceylon histories further state that it was 
Gaja Bahu I, who introduced worship of Pattini into 
the Island, and it was, doubtless, this fact that 
lies at the bottom of the indifference with which the 
priestly authors of the Maha Vansa treated the victory 
of Gaja Bahu over the Cholas and the heretical worship 
of Pattini which accompanied it. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the orthodox priesthood would have 
viewed the inauguration on the cult of Pattini in the 
Island with a sense of alarm and indignation. 

We learn from the Tamil records Karikala I was a 
great conqueror who subdued even the kings of North 
India. He was a contemporary of Kannagi and Kovalan. 
He was the father-in-law of the Chera king, Serai atan, 
the father ot Chenkuttu van, the brother of the reputed 
author of the Tamil epic " Silappathikaram" in which the 
deification of Kannagi is described in detail. Thus it is 
clear that Karikala Kovalan, Kannagi, Seralatan, and 
Chenkuttuvan were contemporaries. Karikala was an 
ancestor of Ko Cbenfcannan, an ancestor of Vijayalaya, 
who was the graodn>t»ier of Parantaka I of the eighth 
century of our efa, Karikala is alluded to in Tamil 
literature as toe Chola Iring " who caused the banks of the 
river Kaveri tw s» raided by means of labor exacted from . 
those whom ns had conquered in war." These facts are 
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inapplicable to Karikala II of the ninth century who* 
only exploit was, accord in g to Mr, Iyengar himself, the 
defeat of the Pandyan V in his early years. There may 
he s->nre_truth in the statement of the author of the Kongu 
Chronicle that Karikalx II constructed a clam across the 
bed at the river Kaveri. Hut this has no reference to the 
work done by the first monarch of that name, which is 
described to have consisted in the raising of the banks, 
evidently, to prevent floods during the months of heavy 
flow. The object of the dam built by the second Kari- 
kala was quite the reverse of the above, namely, to raise 
the waters to a level higher than the normal with the 
view to conducting them into canals of irrigation. 
Moreover, it is stated in " Silappatikaram" that Gaja 
Bahu, king of Ceylon, was present on the occasion of the 
installation of the worship of Knnnagi or 1'attini by the 
Cbera king Chenkuttuvan in his capital, and that lie 
introduced the cult into the Island on his return. The 
Ceylon histories mention only two Gaja Bahus, the 
second of whom lived so late as the twelfth century AD., 
while the first was a contemporary of Chenkuntuvan, a 
grandson of Karikala in whose court Madhavt the sweet- 
heart of Kovalan is said to have danced and won very 
valuable presents. Further, it is absurd to say that 
" Patlinapala was composed about two centuries later 
than the hymns of Sambandar, The style of the former 
is, palpably, far more archaic than the compositions' of 
Sambandar who himself lived about three centuries before 
Karikala II, whom Mr. Ayengar seeks to identify with 
its hero. 

Mr. Krishnasamy Ayengar does not stand alone in th e 
opinion that the Gaja Bahu ofthe "Slap" was not iden- 
tical with Gaja Bahu I of the Ceylon historians. Mr. L, 
. C. Innes himself has advocated the same view in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for April last. Mr. Innes' 
arguments are. however, far from conclusive if not altoge- 
ther faulty. The poem " Pattina Palai " is mentioned by 
name in Kalingattu Parani composed in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, or about 140 years before the time 
of Gaja Bahu IT, — a fact which has not at all been taken 
into consideration by Mr Innes, The second Gaja Bahu 
was no conqueror like the first, and it is not even hinted 
in the records of Lanka that he ever went to India and 
much less that be ever defeated a Chola king. The tra- 
ditions of Ceylon do not even remotely identify him with 
the first patron ofthe cult of Pattini in the Island. 

What is then the obvious conclusion which all the 
facts above referred to would seem to drive us to ? The 
issue is so plain that even a very neophyte in historical 
criticism can hardly Fail to see it. In other words 
the statement of Mr. Kumarasaswatny that Pattinapalai 
was composed in the first century of our era contains the 



most satisfactory solution of the problems connected 

with the age of Karikala J of the Tamil books Tkt 

Ceylon Standard. 



NOTES. 

The question of a successor to H. !:. Lord Canton, 
,,. ,. .. has now been for sonictime discussed 

Ills l-.xi-L'Mnney 

thfVi.-moyr.uni by English, Anglo Indian and Native 

Cui'Kon. 

papers. Nothing as ye', would appear 
to have been settled by the Rritish Government. Then- 
is also a rumour afloat that the present Viceroy's, period 
ot office may probably be extended to .mother 3 years' 
time. We ourselves wish very murh that this rumour 
were true. Whatever might be said about the short 
comings of Lord C union's administration W p cannot 
easily forget all good lit: has done us already and his 
honest desire to do e*ery thing in his power to leave the 
people of India in a better condition than at the time 
when H, K. took the reins of his high ofnee in India. 
We heartily desire that in the best interests of thf 
country our present Viceroy will get an extension of his 
tenure of office as Governor General of India. 

We are led to believe that the recurrence of Tndian 
famines is owing more to the chronic 

Jwj!* !, ' Ul P° vert y of tl3e P e °P ie H«w «ny ihing 
else. So far as we understand it there 
has never been such a famine of grains as to necessitate 
the death by the million of our helpless people. But, 
we have reasons to believe people always wanted the 
means wherewith to buy these grains times of 

scarcity. The failure of a single monsoon has sometimes 
made the condition of the poverty-stricken awfully 
miserable. The poor ryot who generally lives from hand 
to mouth has nothing to save in the shape of money and 
his credit always is at a very low ebb. He easily "ets 
into the clutches of the money-lender and his salvation 
is found more often than not in a premature sjrave. 
True there are thousands who receive Government d 
other support in famine times; but it must he admitted 
on all hands that there are certain classes of people who 
consider it insulting to their respectability to avail 
themselves of public charity, and sink unseer; and 
unknown in thousands too. The famine problem calls 
for an early solution at the hands of both the Government 
and the public. 

This is the subject of a very interesting lecture 
delivered by Professor Hose recently in 

Death iml J 

Life. Bengal. This original thinker and 

•minent scientist who . the pride of 
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all India and ihe cynosure of all eyes of the civilised 
world has placed the world of thought and progress 
under an eternal obligation to him for his recent resear- 
ches in science. His views of things are now being 
deeply appreciated in the Western countries and we are 
happy to hear lie lias already made many converts to his 
teaching. He*ha> conclusively proved that the organic 
came from the inorganic and that the life principle that 
pervades the whole Universe is one and uniform 
throughout. The metal as well as the plant answer to 
out side impacts and show under favourable conditions 
veritable signs of life, death, exhaustion and so forth. 
India's ancient greatness ! Sometime glory ? And 
sublime religion ! One is almost tired 
Jr'ST.^™- of hearing people harp on these sub- 
jmtfiilA *■"' P"" jects on all hands. We are hypnotising 
ourselves with all those notions and 
forget our present duties and the hard realities of life. 
My father may have been a judge, my grand father 
a statesman and my great great grandfather a millionaire 
and philonthropist ; but what can all that avail me 
now ? If I were pauper and fool I would not be 
respected by any body for my being the son of my 
father. Our ancient fore-fathers were intellectual giants 
no doubt. But what are we ? for the most part pigmies 
I doubt not 1 think. Selflessness was the rule then and 
selfishness reigns supreme to-day, not this world was the 
watchword of the ancient Hindu. Not that world is our 
text to-day. God was there all and mammon is 
oar aii. Light and Truth was their goal. Darkness and 
Ignorance would appear to be the goal of the masses to- 
day. Eeligion was their pride and glory and no-Religion 
if not Irreligioa is what most of us indulge in now, are 
we going to shake off all lethargy and work for our. 
national progress. We have scarcely the spirit. We have 
been accustomed to throw off all responsibility on other's 
shoulders and sit quite with folded hands. We want 
everything to be done tor us by some body eke. Even 
in matters of social reform we expect Government to 
help us by legislation. 

Oon't touchism is the leligioti in India to-day. How 
to eat, with whom to eat, what mark to put on these are 
the subjects of our religious discussion. With the so- 
called educated people this sort of religion is losing 



ground day by day. Our cultivated friends are not for 
ceremonialism though there are very many among them 
who are willing to sanction with their presence many- 
items of our temple-programme which they condemn at 
heart as false and demoralizing. The fact is popular 
Hinduism is at a sad discount to-day and it is high time 
that healthy reforms are introduced in our society. One 
thing is not easily understood with regard to our* worship 
in Hindu temples. The dancing-girl element seems to 
predominate very much there. How or why she should 
be there no body knows. She seems to be the chief 
attraction to most people who visit the sacred shrine of 
God. Her origin is involved in deep and dark mystery. 
The other day a gentleman casually observed that the 
Gods on earth imitated the Gods in Heaven and 
probably there is much truth in the remark. There 
are some people who pose as educated men and who talk 
so much in defence of the dancing girl. And we were 
much amused the other day to hear an young man observ- 
ed that the dancing girl is only a dancing girl and need 
not necessarily he a prostitute. She adds to the beauty 
of the temp 1 e and she should not be ousted from there. 
Such is the cant of some small minded men who denounce 
our modern social reformers as menacing Hindu society 
with their meaningless talk or airy twaddle. 

We must enter our protest to strong terms against the 
present state of things and help agitation of our 
friends which we trust will z.iake for national redemp- 
tion and greatness soon. We advocate Eeform and 
not Revolution. Let the Temple remain there and the 
Deva Dasi too for that matter. But in the name of 
Mercy let the dancing-girl be banished from its portals- 
and let also the sanctum and sanctorum be thrown open 
on all occasions to the rich and poor, high and low alike.. 
It is disgusting that people should be made to pay a tax 
of an anna or two sometimes to get into the Moolastha- 
nam sometimes. 

We cannot put up with the buyiny and selling of Reli- 
gion in any shape, and we wish that all irresponsible 
and immoral men should be removed from our temples to 
make room for really useful men who may realize their 
duties and responsibilities. One word more and we are 
done. The worship of little devils and big demons that 
largely plains now in various parts of the country should 
be discountenanced altogether. We were sorry to observe 
that even a few so called educated men were quite recent- 
ly as a year or two ago behaving like semi-barbarians 
in a mofussil mariatha temple (Heaven knows what 
place mariatha occupies in the Hindu Pantheon) we sop- 
pose to please their wives and concubines. 
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THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS.* 

(Hy the Eon. P Rumnnathen, CM (}• nf Ceylon. 



Manikka-vasaka Svami;+ 

A miracle indeed ! for unto whom has the Father been so 
gracious as unto me, who loved the company of fools 
that knew not the nature of Freedom ? 

He caused me to be taught in the Way of Faith, in order 
that works of the flesh may hasten away. 

He caused the evil of my Sou) to be severed, 
And made me attain His own godly form. 

— Tintvdsakam, Achckopaiikam (Poem an 
the Wondrous Works ej God), § /. 



Lord Jesus: 
Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 

—Matt. V. 48. 



St. Paul 

He that descended is the same also that ascended 

. And he gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets 

for the worts 0* the ministry till we 

all come unto a perfect man, unto th< measure 

4-fihe stature of the' fulness of Christ. 

—Eph. IV 10-73, 



* We have the permission of Mr, P- Kamanlthmi, C.M.Gr., the 
Solicitor General of Ceylon, tt> publish in nur pages his rain-h oonght 

for pamphlet "on tin.- Mystery of Sodliaa&s as a mnilaiuental 
eiperienoo of the sanctified in spirit." The expression " Atysterj 
Of Godliness", which occurs in St. I'aul'a First Bpietle tt, Timothy, 
Cb. 3, v. 16, corresponds to our term 9im RahariKim. The pamph- 
let was written in 18W, when the learned Author wm holclinR 
office M Attorney Goner:.! of Ceylon, and was intended for the 
banetit of his European a.j.l American friends. We ™»nimil It to 
the earofil study or all e;.. -.readers. 

t An ancient Saint, held in the highest veneration in Tamil -hind 
(Booth India and North C-ylonJ. 



Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations 

Thou Uast set our iniquities before Thee, our secret sins 

iu the light of Thy countenance 
We spend our years :is a tale that is told. 
The days of our years are three score and ten, and if by 

reason of strength they be four score years, yet is their 

strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon rut off and 

we fly away 

So, leach us to number our days, that we m;iy apply our 
hearts unto Wisdom. 

— Psalms, AC 

There are diversities of workings, but the same God 
who worketh all things in all . To one is g,\ ven 

through the Spirit the word of Wisdom, to 

another the word of Knowledge, to another 

Faith, Sec. 

—I. Cor. XII. 6-10. 



Wisdom is justified of her children. 



—Matt. XL J9. 



^HE high priests of modern material science 

jiji haTe proclaimed far and wide that they have 

scanned the whole nniverse and can 
Failure of 
modern materia] see SO signs of God, soul, heaven, 
suience to solve ^ 

the fundamental or hell; that man is an extended and 

material mass, attached to which is 

the power of feeling and thinking iBaiti's Mind and 

Body, p. 137) ; that feeling and thoaght; no less than 

our perceptions of right and wrong, are the correlates 

of the actions and reactions of otir nervous structure 

in reference to the world without (Spencer's Data of 

Ethief,p. 62) ; that the animal system is actuated by 

the self-regulating impulses of pleasuieand pain; 

that pleasure is the result of an increase of vital 

power, and pain of its diminutiou ; that moral 

conduct springs from the impulses of pleasure and 

pain, being an adjustment of one's acts to such ends 

as may be attained without preventing others from 

attaining their ends ; and that the acme of individual 

development is to combine the performance of the 

highest duty with the enjoyment of the greatest. 

comfort. These doctrines have fostered irreligion 
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and iM'iWo 1 nuimlil* from, the austere and wlf- 
Jenvmsr st*te rffflrfto** *«■ P et,CH,lt mind lu ' S 
n****! itself frmn fb- rwpr>iwiWJiH« nf future life, 
*,.,) rhe groat ennrern of worldly respectability is '« 
e»mw **-<■*»■ *" w«*»Jf«W"J! WhM-ver good 
may hare be«n MriiripftfaWI % tf* *"**» P riMits " f 
m«t«ri*1 urtoitfv fr«m * h « ' seonl»rw!*ti"n " nf moral*, 
it* effe-t «>n tfe-ir vast itndi«nce has Wn itimmra** 
indeed. 

Annrt from th<* mischievous .natnre nf Hi" corielu- 
sions nlwiTp mentioned, what a number of most 
natural find necessary qnestions'are left unanswered 
hr this science ! What, for instance, is the object of 
individual dev«lopmeut ? Why should one take so 
lnm-h trouble to set up to flinty * How dnps the 
happiness of others benefit ns ? What, indeed, is 
happiness ? What does all this panorama of joys and 
sorrows, pomp and poverty, health and disease, 
rn*"an? What and wherefore is death? Why was I 
ushered into life ? Where was I before I was horn ? 
Why have t been less endowed than others ? What 
is to become of tne hereafter, and of the friends and 
telations with whom I have lived ? Why does 
causation reign in the universe ? I* it more consistent 
with chance or design ? If with the latter, what is 
'lie nature of the Intelligence which designed the 
universe? I* that Intelligence like, and does it bear 
any relation to, the intelligence which is in ua ? If so 
is it not necessary to kuow all abonfc our own 
intelligence? Is it possible to escnpc from the 
•vmtroversies of the metaphysicians, and, by adopting 
•soma i.ther mjihod oE investigation than theirs, to 
at well-founded harmonious conclusions as to 
'lie true nature of our intelligence and its relation 
to the aggregates known as the mind and the body ? 

Such are some of the questions which arise out of 

modern science. Are they to be solved by expen 

menting on the objective world ? The answer is: No, 

he* have proved far beyond the rench of the science 

:n;nter, and it acknowledges itself bafflled. Id these 

.sircuinstances, an apuiogy is hardly necessary for the 



declaration that such questions fall wi'bin the domain 
of what is indeed the science of the spirit, which 
fathoms subjective existence. This science i" known, 
in Tiidin. as Wisdom (Jnnnnm), because its principles, 
underlying hath f.he subjective and the objective side* 
nf the universe, are based on the innmlf^ga <>f God, 
the unravelling of the " mystery of Godlinesx." That 
mystery reve»led by the science of matter. 

Tn India the masters nf the Science of the Spirit ;ire 

called .hin'iix, or men of Light or 

5l*««m «N|i5. Wisdom, and the Light, Wisdom, or 
i-itmil sc!'Hico. 

Knowledge they possess is Jnavam. 
Other men are not of the Light. Being attached to 
■the false, shows and pleasures of the world, they are 
n-.Tnanh, nnwisemen, men in darkness, whose know- 
ledge is foolishness (aJnavam' 1 , because it makes 
them to think that the body is the Self or Ego that 
knows -, to believe that the only happiness available to 
man is through seeing, hearing, sm«ll;ng, tasting, and 
touching, or through thinking sod speaking of things 
past, present, or yet to corae ; to mistake the world for 
the goal to which it is the appointed way -, and to 
rest assured that nothing exists beyond the planes 
of thought and the senses- In their ignorance they 
esteem as folly rhe long- suffering humility of the 
Sftamn ; their love of all beings, great and small, good 
and bad ; their inability to hate, and unwillingness to 
exact satisfaction for wrong done; their sense of 
thankfulness under all conditions ; their refusal to 
judge others ; their want of concern for the morrow 
and their disregard of things deeply valued bv the 
multitude. Rut the more enlightened of the n-J nania 
of India, who form a small fraction of the 250 millions 
of people who inhabit the country, feel drann to the 
Justus, and it is to them they have always gone, from 
the remotest times to the present day, whea craving 
for Light- 

Europeans in India know something of the esoteric 
aide of spiritual India, as exemplified in the objective 
worship carried on in the temples, but almost nothin B 
of its esoteric side. The vast majority of the natives 
themselves are ignorant of its existence, though many 
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an axegt*eis is to be found, especially in Sanskrit and 

Tamil. Snch works, however, are difficult to onder- 

Btitnd ; and devotee?, who have been initiated into the 

subjective form of worship — '' worship in truth and in 

spirit 'i- ( John iv. 24) — are unobtrusive and far from 

communicative. But yet earnest seekers, who fail to 

find satisfaction in the objpclive metl'dl, soon niBcover 

that the exoteric system, which no longer appewls to 

them, is really intended as » stepping stonw to the eso. 

fcenc, and that the k*y of the latter is in the hands of 

the Jnana-guru, or Teacher of Godly Wisdom. Tired 

■of the so-called enjoyments of ihe world, and thirsting 

for the aalietiticalion of the spirit, they leave their 

homes in quest of him, crying to him now, as in days 

of yore, " O saint, teach thou, for thou art the way, and 

there is no other for ns," " saint, thou art my way, 

thou art My way." {Maitrayana Brahmana Z^ptmishad; 

translated by Max Mailer in the 15th volume of The 

Sacred hooks of the East, pp. 290-299.] Occasionally, 

the saint comes to the very door of the seeker. 

Of all teachers, the Jnana guru is acknowledged to 
bffthe greatest. Unlike the Vidyaguru, who imparts 
knowledge on any given secuhtr subject; unlike the 
Samayor-gum, who imparts knowledge on any given 
religion, the Jnana-t/uru is concerned with the very 
foundation of knowledge, with truth eternal, unchange- 
able. He is therefore a teacher of teaehers, a guru 
in the real sense of the term*, and hence culled a 
Jagat Guru, or Loha-gvru, a Preceptor or Light of the 
world. 

He is to be found mostly in seclnded places from 
Cashmere to cape Comorin, living in the utmost sim- 
plicity. Some of tbem are so dead to the world as to 

•The term guru mesufc literally '■ he who has burnt up the world 
that ia, the 98 ta'va- •' rudiments, " Cf. Gal. if. ft, " elements, " S 
F«t. Si- 10) Uiat underlie every human conttitutiou , beginning 
from the lateat evolnte pritMvi (earth germ} and ending with the 
(earth-germ) and ending with the earliest evolute natham, — and 
has bo overcome the world. He is therefore called jiumier, a rerita- 
) bus light onto otheri. 

Cf. " Our god is a ctjiwunuityjire,,, Heb. jii 49. " God is Liijht,, 
John i, 5. "I anicorae (o eeud/™ on eartb.,, Luke iii. *>. "I 
hr.vtl overcome the world. ,, John «i, B3, '■ 1 am the Light of the 
i. orid, " John Lx. 6, 



go wholly unclad, seeing nothing but the r"i^n of God 
everywhere. To them, men, women and Children are 
all alike, without any distinction whatever of sex, fige, 
colonr, en ed, or race. Such saints are often mighty 
in powers (jaiddhis), 1-ke 'l'irujr^ai<a Sambaiidainurti 
and others of old, and like Tillenuthu Swami, who 
still moves abont in Southern India, redeeming men 
according to their fitness. Other masters, t< o, there 
are who live in towns undiscovered, and perforin worldly 
duties in different walks of life Hire ordinary folk, but 
whom the ripe soul discovers to its salvation. They 
make the kindliest sind best of father, husbands, 
brothers and citizens, though never so implicated in 
those nations as to forget for a moroeut the grace of 
God, whiuh assigned to him und others their respec- 
tive spheres in life, only in order that they might 
emancipate themselves from worldly bonds through 
service to others One of these Jnanis, who forrrmny 
years fulfilled the duties of a minister of a Native 
State in South India, has described as follows how to 
live in the world withont being of the world : — 

While I live in shady groves, fragrant with fresh- 
blown flowers ; 

while ] drink cool sod limpid water, and disport my- 
self therein ; 

while. I Gad enjoyment in sandal-scented breezes, 
which move through the court like~"gentle maids ; 

while 1 revel iii the day. like light of ihe glorious full 
moon; 

While I feast on dishes of various flavours, seeming 
tempered with ambrosia; 

While I am passing off into sleep, after much merri- 
ment bedecked with garlands and perfumed with 
scent ; — 

Grant to me, O Si»a, who art true, spiritual, and 
blessed, all-filling, i no partite, and substrate of all 
—grant to me the boon of never forgetting thy 
pcraoe (so a* to avoid the perils of worldly enjoy- 
ment). 

Tayttmaiiarar: Saccitanaiula Sivam, § 11, 
In the spiritual history of India, which still remains 
to be writton, there occurs many a Jnani'a name in 
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intimate connect^" with different phases of worldly 
life. When Jiumi* do int cut themselves off from the 
practice* and pursuits of ordimry lite, they nlay their 
respe.niv* p*rts in the do iiW»tk and social circles, 
little affected by what the morrow bring* ; for though 
they h.u-r- not renounced th« world openly, they have 
yet. renounced it At heart Otherwise they c uld not 
pi.Nsibty Hive risen to the high estate of jnanam. 

It is such masters in godly experience that have 

been for centuries, arid are still, ititer- 

tnu-Uutr ^irf iM pretinsr to earnest seekers in India 

u-rmin..!..!^ »f th esnt;ar j c doctrines shadowed forth 

spmtuul eueiice, 

in the Jnana-sastras (the books of 
wisdom). Men most learned in the native languages, 
iu grammar, rhetoric, logic, and the varied fields of 
literature, secular and sectarian find themselves at sea 
in dealintr with a Jnana shastra Even with hints, 
thi-se scholars are un«.ble to gather the sense of a 
passage, and rack themselves in vain to know how 
the passage before them can convey the meaning it 
really does. In illustration of this fact, reference 
may be made to any of the translations of the religi- 
ous boots of India which have appeared in English. 
Profes-or Max Mailer, for instance, who is undoubted- 
ly one of the mist erudite of Oriental scholars in 
Europe, after rendering a verse in thi Kathi TJpzni- 
sliad as follows : — 

There we the two, drinking their reward in the world of 
their own works, entered into the cave (of the heart), dwell- 
ing on the highest summit Ithe ether in the heart.) Those 
who know Brahman call them shade and light. (The 
Sacred Book* of the But, vol. XV., p. 12.) 

observes. : — 

The two are erplainedas the hi-»h«r and lower Brahm&D 
the former being the light and the latter the shadow 
The difficulty is, how the highest Bnhnjiti c*n be s*id to 
drink the reward of former deeds, as it is above all works 
and above all rewards. 

Without dealing with the translation itself, it j 8 
necessary here only to point ont that " the t wo," called 
Light and Shade, are not the Brahman at all (unless 



indeed iu the Vedantic sense that all things are Brah- 
man], hut desire" (thought) and "dark sleep" 
(oblivion, as opposed to " luminous sleep"), which 
Cause each its own hirma, being situate in the heart 
and drawing vitality from the self-existent. The 
reasons for interpreting " the two" as desire and dark 
sleep and for calling them " light" and " shade" 
respective)}', are to b'e found in the spiritual experierce 
of godly men, of " those who know Brahman." Learn- 
ing, therefore, is of no avail when the Jnana Bhumi 
(or the region of nnr spiritual nature) is attempted to 
be probed by it. Only those who have entered that re- 
gion (called also the kingdom of God; Siva-padam, 
the state of the Blessed One ; Siva-puram, the city of 
the Blessed One ; Siva-loka, the blessed region ; Chit- 
ukitnii; the sky of Intelligence) are able to realize its 
mysteries It is they alone who can explain fully the 
truth- 

But mere study of the doctrines regarding God, the 
soul, and the world will not, and cannot secure a, 
footing in this sacred stronghold. He has to work for it, 
and toil ^long the "way of faith." He has to go 
through a course of spiritual training, into the several 
stages of which he is initiated only after affording 
satisfactory proofs of his contempt of worldliness and 
longing desire for godliness. Many are drawn but 
few are chosen, because of the difficulty they feel in 
purging themselves from the " rudiments of the flesh " 

Like the magnet that attracts iron, 

Will the gracious Lord draw me towards Himself, 

And become one with me ? 

— Tayumdnavar Paingilikkanni, § 17. 
Snanli, as the stewards of the mysteries of God, show 

in secret the way to God. When (iod 
J^"T Ct lL ^ Cached, the soul is said to be m 
apirit - union with God, or to know God. Such 

knowledge or spiritual experience is 
not possible till the soul is cleansed of all worldliness 
and stands in the " image" f God, fit for fellowship 
with God. The healing(*dwt*)of the sonl of ita imparities, 
(malam) is a work of profound difficulty. It most be 
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carried on from day to day — it may be fur years 

together — under th»* guidance of the Jnuna-gura. 

When he-iled or aauetifitid, it is said to release itself 

fr>m the carnal bonds of the body and 

Tliu ■' rininK" "ascend" towards the Kingdom of 
of the spirit to- 
wan li (imi. God, which is in the soul. If the 

mind iif the disciple doe* not discard 

weirdly thoughts, he will make ho progress towards 

God. " He, who in perfert r«st rites from tlie body and 

attain* the highest light, comes forth in his own 

proper form. This is the immortal smil " (Maitruyaiia 

Brahmana, I'pantshad, 11-2.) So ri-en, without a 

particle of any thin a th«t is f^irthly, the son! is fit for 

anion with God. United to God, it knows God. 

How man !ri;iy ri>e towards God is well described 
in one of the ancient psalms of .Minikka-vasakar, 
which are daily chanted by thousands of Tamils in 
Sooth India, and Ceylon. The ascent is by the ladder 
of one's thoughts "■ — 

Siva, abiding in the limitless region of holiness, 
who, darkness dispelled, has granted me grace this 
day ; 

1 thought of Thy way of rising from the bosom of 
the soal in the glory of the bud ; 

I thought of the non-existence of everything but 

Thyself ; 
I thought of Thee and Thee only,— having worn off 
thought, atom by atom, and drawing closer for 
anion with Thee as one : 
Nothing art Thon, yet nothing is without Thee- 
Who then can think of Thee ? 

— Tiruvasaiatn : Koyit Tiruppadikam (the Holy 
Poem on the House of God), § 7, 
Even the most refined thought is found too earthy 
to perceive God. In His own true nature He is 
indeed unthinkable, nor is He to be perceived as 
Immaculate Spirit by the senses. He is, however, 
knowable. He is to be known by the soul only when, 
it stands liberated from the fettt-rs of thought and the 
obscurity of slenp.* To know God ono must know 

Cf, the coming of Christ u illnatrated by the parable of the 
Lamps of the Ten Virgins. " Watch, therefore," a«id J«*«. Matt. 
««T. 13 ; in other word*, Bt -mheful -while yon worship « m truth, 
and in spirit." And a* - Qod ia Spirit." they tha* deaire to 
worship Him, "ia truth" muit a-otthip Him ■' io Hyii.ll, " 
(John iv. Si*, ouepotted by thought. 



first one'* own uptrit or soul in its purity, unspotted 
by thought. The gradual elimination of thought 
'■ Atom by atom " from Consciousness, while drawing 
it closer and closer to God, leads first to a stage at 
which all trace of thought is " worn off." Then and 
there the pnpified Consciousness (Saleahi) or the Soul, 
which lay hidden behind the veil of thought, becomes 
visthle to itself or appears in its " own proper form" 
in unspeakable repose. This is called dnmd dorsanam, 
or knowledge of the soul.* Next is realized Siva- 
darasanam, or knowledge of God, who "rises from 
th« bosom of the rod I in the glory of the sun." This 
is "' Hii way" — Sin umal viethod — of manifesting- 
Himself to those men who worship Him iu a purely 
subjective manner. t 

Just as the »oul enshrined in the body " rises " or 

manifests itself from the body God 
•' Knowledge ■" 

of the »qI nod enshrined ia the soul '* rises '* from 

" knowledge " of 

God, two fondu.- the sou! and manifests Himself to the 

mental eiperien- i mi ,, , , 

cet of iiuuian 9oal - lte*e are ttte two fundamental 

!i experiences of human nature, the one 

leading necessarily to the other ; and this is the goal 

of life — the knowledge of God. After attaining it, 

there is nothing more to attnin here or elsewhere. 



* Cf- the " coming " (presence, appearance, Matt. ra>. S) 
of Christ, the Lord, who ia in man. * Tbe LdW ia the Spirt " 
( tbe Son], awxa ), 2 Cor. iii. 17 St. Paul speaks of the 
"appearing of the glory" of the Father and of Christ, 
in Tit ii. 13, 

t Cf. Chriat, when diecoveied ia the heart of man, dtxlarelh the 
Father. "Be taut leholdcth Me(ic, seeLh the Spirit) beboldeth 
Him that sent me," John xii. 45. 

"No man coroeth unto the Father bat by Me, If ye had fcaoum 
He (the Spirit), ye should have 4»«rn my father alao," John xir 
6. 7. 

"Tbe sou, which is in the bosom of the Father, hath declared 
Him," John j. 18, "Neither ■ dotb.any know the father, save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the bod will repeal Him," Matt, ii, 27. 

Note that in verses 7 to 10 of the [4th chapter uf John, Jeans 
makes qlear to Philip that to know Jesus is very duf erect to know- 
ing Christ- Knowledge of '• Christ" or the spirit is thus a profound 
apiritaal experience, known in India us tmn&daravttnam. " It ia 

the Spirit that juiehejolh Behold the Boa of to an ascending," 

John riOl, 63. 

Cf . John ivii I 3: where Jesna declare. ; Thia ia life eternal, that 
they should know thee, the only true God sod Him whom thou 
didst send, evsn Christ. 
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Progress with all its toils ends. The long-sought for 
Best bas come. No longer do pur- and impure 
thoughts strive against e»ch oth. r for mastery ; no 
longer do kind Bud unkind words flow ultimately 
from the lips ; no longer d. es 'he flesh lust against 
the spirit, nor the spirit against the flesh. Differen- 
tiation between self and others has ceased. Peace 
reigns- 

In the consuming fire of Truth (Jwanagni) aL the 
begnarly " elements" of egotism and 

The - melting ^-^ bftve beeD bnrnt up aBJ J ^fi. 
of the elements, 

nite bliss survives, bearing witness 

to the E°dly* nature of man's Consciousness. This 

spiritual esperience of the 'burning up" or "melting " 

of the carnal elements of the Soul, known also as the 

cosmic stuff (malam) of the Soul is well emphasised 

in the following stanza : — 

Thou Bitthe indestmctible bliss, which appears at 
the very moment when all the world of thought 
and the sensee, like nnggtts of gold, is m.elttd into 
an ocean without waves or cnrrent. 
To this day 1 have not thus realized Thee ! 

Can I attain this happiness by inertly singing Thy 
praises in verae ? 

When, Lord, wilt Thou establish me in the reign of 
holiness, and grant me, a sinner, the bliss of the 
state resulting fiom non-differentiation ? 

— Tayumanavar : panmalm, § 9. * 

1 he dissolution of the " world, '' which occurs at 
very instant when the mind 

The "end of ,._ ., , , 

the world." ceases to differentiate, — when subject 

is, unified with object,— is also known 
as the " de*th " of tbe Jit a ahaniaram (nescient I 
whic h krcwB not itself, the sinful or worldly I) which 
veils the sdent or godly I, the trneEgo parama-ahan- 
fear am), which alone knows itself and is the basis of a 
*« ovledge, Uwp. ral and spiritual, and which there- 
fore is truly scient, truly divine. 

• 15' 2 J?" "*' 10 - " Th6 d8y pt ^e Lord BbaulomeCB a thief 
. a U» ...girt.}, .» the which the fce 0Bens shell pae a away with a ™ t 
ae».«I (a. riuM, , W (( melt „ llh lhe ftrveHt healtlhe B earth 
■ lw ,»d th. work, that sre there.n B b„ll be 6™e vf" The day of 
th. Lo* „ tbe day in which the Bon of God the Spirit ia reve ^ 
jmmedwtely after the melting of the element,. 



I became like the dead 
Of all though was I void 
None but I remained : 
I knew no further change. 

— Venbaiiar Arut - phiambal {the psalm* of Grace), § i9. 
The master menus to s«y that when the Jii" Ahan- 
havam (or wordly 1} dissolved itself my nun-differen- 
tiation, the parama'tihadkaram (or divine 1) stood 
forth unchangeable as the ego liberated (Jiran- 
mukta\ from nescience or worldliness, as tbe soul infi- 
nitely expanded and at rest, , the true Ego: — 
My heart has hnrdly throbbed far thee 
But Jiltle have my thoughts dissolved 

Diviorced I ani not from the body, so hard to 
separate. 

1 have not died : I am ntill ia a whirl, 
— Tiruvanaiam SeiHtoputtv (the to* Hymn* on 

« I have iwt ditd",^. 
The " I" that ought to die is the nescient or world- 
ly T, that knows not itself and is led captive by 
worldly thoughts. The true ego ;or purified Alma 
can never die. It is eternal.* 

The " world" (Jagam) and the nescient «i worldly 
I ( Jit: a ahankaram) are really aynony- 
of'dinVreRtiateS mous terms, denoting differentiated 
existence. existence. Tbe sum of human affairs 

and interests, or in restricted sense 
that portion- of them which is known to any one, ia 
popularly understood to be tbe world, whtcb there- 
fore consists of names (nama) and forms (rupa) only, 
resolvable at last into a number of thoughts' ; and the 
nescient I exists when one is conscious of differentiat- 
ed names and forma, tb»t is of thoughts. The '' end 
or dissolution of the world" (navm-Tupu-nanuin) is thus 
another expression for tbo " death" of the nescient or 
worldly I. The world {Jagam) dissolving or ending, 
the nescient I dies ; and the nescient I dying, the 
world (Jayam) ends. These expressions mean alike 
cessation from differentiation. 

* The "death " of the wgrUlly or nescient or sinninc I {Jiia-nhtm- 
Tcaram) is the " crocifiiioii" (Gal. v. 24, Roro. vi. B) of the einner, 
" old A dam." When he fat crucified, the heaven-born Adam (I Cor. 
it. 46, 47), the eon of God.thetrne Ego ( parama-aiunkaram ) 
appears- 
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The question whether the wrld in the sense of 
tangible, material bodies, do-s really 
,rf tho'world* ' ? etist or can exist independently of 
oar co use ion sees % cannot be ade- 
quately considered here fmic the standpoint of view 
of the gnanis, It is enough to remember that, accord- 
ing to them, all extended things, including the whole 
of trie uhjective world, are evolved from the impartite 
consciousness which perva-ies all space and that such 
evolntes, though in truth immaterial, appear to minds 
unqualified by the practice of non-differentiation to 
be real and permanent. 

Ti>e doctrine of ths? immateriality of the objective 
universe has been accepted by some of the ablest 
scientists of Earope. They consider it to be only a 
qoTiseiousueg" of a relation between two or more affec- 
tions of the senses, and that "it it) inconceivable that 
what we call extention should exist independently of 
some such coneioasness as our own," ( Lay Sermons 
and Addresses, p. 358.) Profeasir Ansley'd argument 
on this 8 abject is worth quoting. 

" 1 take np a marble, and I find it to be a red, round, 
bard, single body. We call the redness, the roundness, 
(he hardness, and the singleness "qualities" of the 
marble ; and it sounds, at first, the highest of absurdity to 
i&y that all those qualitivi are modes of oar oiea conecioue- 
Heen, which cannot even bs concBifed to exist in the 
marble. But consider the l-adness, to begin with. How 
does the senaatiuu of redness arise ? The waves of a 
ctrtain very attenuated matter, the particles of which are 
■vibrating with vast rapidity, bet wirh very different 
velocities, strike, upon the marble, and those which 
vib ate with one pavtioular velocity are thrown off from 
its surface io all directions. The optical apparatus of the 
eye gather* some of these together, and ejves them soeh a 
coarse that they impinge upon the surface of the retina. 
which is a singularly delicate apparatus, counseled with 
termiuatioo of the fibres of the optic nerve. The impulses 
of the attenuated matter, or ether, affect this apparatus 
and the fibres of the optic nerve iu a certain way ; and the 
6 



change in the fibres of the optic ne ve produces yet other 
changes in the brain, and tliere. in some fashion unknown 
to no, give rine to the feeling, or consciousness, of redness. 
If the marhlt! cnold remain unchanged and either the rate 
of vibration of the ethar, or the nature of "he retina, could 
be altered, the marble would win not led, but some other 
colour. There are many people who are what are called 
colour-blind being nrwble to distinguish, one colour from 
another. Such an one might declare our marble to be 
green ; and he would ba quite as right in .saying that it is 
£>reen as we are in declaring it to he red. But then, aa 
the marble cannot, in itself, he both green and red at toe 
same time, this shows thai the quality " redness'* mast be 
in our consciousness and not in the marble. 

" In like manner, it is easy to see ths,t the roundness 
and the hardness are forms of consciousness, belonging to 
the groups which we call sensations of sight and toueh- 
If the surface of the cornea were cylindrical, we should 
have a very different notion of a round body from that 
whi«h we possess now ; and if the strength of the fabric 
and the force of the wo sides of the body were increased 
a handled fold, oar marble would seem to be as soft as a 
pellet of bread crumbs. 

''Not only is it obvious that all these qualities are fa 
us, but if you will make the attempt you will find it ia 
quite impossible to dncieve of "redness," and •'hardness* 
as existing without reference to some sucfe ennsciousneeaa 
our own. It may seem string to s*y that even the 
" ; singlfinesh' J of the marble is relative to as; hut extremely 
simple experiment* will .show that sucli ia veritab'-y the 
case, and that our two ruo-f trustworthy senses may he 
made to contradict rnn another this ?ery point. 

Hold the marble l-et.v-on die linger and the thumb, 
and look at it in the m- iin»ry way. .Sijrlit and fcuuch agree 
that it is single. Now s [uint, and sight tells you that 
there are two marble*, wliila tnnush assert* tSat there ia 
only one. Next, return the eyes (■■ their iint»r»l position, 
and, having crossed the forefinger and the midHle finger, 
put the marble betwesm the tips. Then touch will declare 
that there are two marbles, while sijjht nays that there is 
only one ; and touch claim' our helieT, when we attend to 
it, just aa irnperatirely n» Ki^ht does.'* 

The "world" is indeed a mode of one's own con- 
sciousness. Therefore did a Masmr s*v — 
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To him only the world exists 

who is alive to t.be ways of the eenseii. 

— T!.nT«lluittT: NittAr perum/tt (the Greatness of 

the Separated One*), § 7. 

Another Master has declnred that the realisation of 

the treat troth of the immateriality of the world 

{9 one of the most astounding facts of spiritoal 

experience. 

When the germ of the grace of God has sprouted in the 

peaceful soul', 
Father, mother, children, home, social life, and all the 

world besides 
Are Felt unreal, as dreams, as the quivering air. 
A marvel, a marvel indeed, is this experience' 

— Tayumanavar: Tantai-tty, § 31. 

The " world," in the language of Wisdom (Jfusoiit) 

means everything except pure Con- 

The . "diuolntion BC j 00SlieSS < no t only the material uni- 

of tbe world ie * 

an essential con* TeT8 e, but also thought and sensual 

ditiou of "know- 
ing" God, ns iiu- perceptions ; and God, as Being true 
■nooJate Spirit-- 

or unchangeable, Who pervades this 

ever-changing and therefore untrue "world," is not to 

be found in it, that is, He will not reveal Himself 

ia His own hue char acter ax Be ahcay» is, if looked 
in the "world." 

O Thon who in all things dost vibrate! 

O Thon stainless consumer and oontaiuer of the world ! 

O Thon kin g of the celestial hosts ! 

O Thon the only one, without a second ! 

Thongh,&ppealiugtoTheealoudi 1 have sought f^rThee 
throughout tbe world (loka), 

Yet have I not fonnd Thee there.* 
— Tirnvasainm: Arvtpaltn (tie ten Bymus on grace), § 2. 

In His own true nature, as He was before the begin- 
ning of the "world," and as He will be after the end of 
the "world," He is to be "seen" only where the 
4< world " ia not, that is, only in the region of pure 
consciousness. Therefore the Master, who declared that 
God was not to he fonnd in the "world," proclaimed 
rilso that he found Him eUewhert, in " resplendent 
Tillai" the glory of pnre consciousness : — 



*Cf. the ueclaration of Jesus: ''O righteous Father, tho world 
hath Dot kn own (he?, but 1 have known thee." John, svii. 31. 



I foundThee.immsoulateand blissful, in resplendent 

Tillai, 
Having overcome the darkness of desire, 
The perception of forms, and the thoughts of " I '* ' 

and "Mine": 
I, who had been drawn into the vortex of caete.fhuniiy, 

and birth, who was worse than « helpless dog ; — 
I saw Thee, who had out away my bonds of misery 

and held me to Thy service. 

— Tiruvasalcam : Kandapattu (ike Ten Hymns 
attesting Knowledge), § 5. 

This immaculate and formless being of the Deity 
"seen" beyond the veil of thought, in the region of 
pnre consciousness, is Hi* niehkala gva-rupam. Jt is 
needless for the purposes of this paper to explain Hie 
sukala sva-rupam, or thought-form, assumed for pur- 
poses of gra.ee, according to the thoughts of each devotee. 

The separation of the sou] 

sssssa^e: fro,n tboB * ht and the sen8e8 

the body or the flesh. 
Meditating on the peerless ways by which He led me 

captive, 
Having separated me from the body 
Which knows not what it is to be established ; 
Meditating also on the gracious manner in which He 

cheri*hes the faithful ; 

Let me sing in praise of Him only who took me unto - 
Himself, Ac. 

— Sendonar : Tiruppc llandu, § 3. 

Hear, O Bird, dwelling in groves laden with loscions 

frnit ! 
Buise thy notes to the Giver of all things, 

Who, spurning the celestial regions, appealed on 
earth for the purpose of claiming man as His 
subject. 

Pray that, the King may come, who, spurning the 
flesh, entered my soul, made it as Himself, and 
stood forth the only One. 

— Tirvvtrsahain : RayilpaUit, § 4. 
" The flesh" or " body" includes not only the tangi- 
ble body (athulawirira) but also the subtle body (suh- 
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$hma sarira), consisting of the gasiform organs of 
thought Mid the wnses. The complete " spurnintr of 
the fl-nh" is fherefoiM eqo.nl to complete isolation from 
the flesh, which state m also spoken of as heing wholly 
" dead to the world*' (of thought and the senses). 
When this ocean the 1011I becomes ninkkala, iramacn- 
late (unspotted by the least rudiments of the flesh), 
god-tike. Drawing the soul from the sheath (kosAa), 
or baly (milcshma sari.ra), or womb* (garbhn), in 
which it had been encased, God " frees" or '' separates" 
it from it* c-irtml bonds and causes it to be " as Himsrlf. 
Then only does He, who of old time lay bidden in 
tbe soul, become manifest ; and manifested, He abnoibs 
the sojI by Hia san-like glory and remains " the Only 
Ona." 

All tbe doctrines and practices which are calculated 
_ , . to lead to the knowledge of the Soul, 

Them.vsticfor- ° 

mula ofkno*in K and through that knowledge to the 

the soul throat.-,! 

the (soul, M.d it<) knowledge of God, are locked np in 

mnuniug. . 

the mystic formula " know the soul 
through the soul," waicb, in the language of Jesus, 
is represented by the expression " 1 (the spirit) bear 
witness of Myself (the spirit). "(John viii. Id.) 

It is necessary to explain that in the darkness of deep 
sleep soncionsness is bo obscured that it fails to know. 
Awake, it knows nothing in particular, till, a vague 
Jee ire to know arising from within it, the internal or 
external faculties report something to it- Then begins 
a knowledge of some definite thing. But so rapidly do 
tbe senses strike on the consciousness, and t-o constantly 
do though ts present themselves from the very moment 
it wakes to the moment it falls asleep,that conBcionsuene 
is " cheated with the blear illusion" that it is identical 
with thought and the senses even as thought i*' cheated 
with the blear illusion* th.nt it is identical with the 
body. The troth, however, *s experienced by Jnanii, 
i« that consciousness or the true self is wholly distinct 
from thought and the mrst-s, just, as the litter are 

•C/. " When it pleased V*ai, »ho repm-nitd me from my mothers 
wo»b, to rcvenl thn Son in me," 4c. fidl. i. li*. This separation 
frcm carnality, or the mtkihamti sarira, in pMClltial tu tli* spiritual 
V Via or appearance of tbe Son or mil Ivhhui). 



distinct from the body. " Sep: r»ite from all thought 
aud the senses, yet reflecting the qualifies of oil of 
them, it is the Lord and Holer of m11 " (Hvetanvatora 
Upanishad. iii. 17.) Consciousness, or the true self, or 
the Ego, or the soul, or the spirit —for these are all 
synonymous — knows the senses and thoughts, but the 
senses and thoughts are not subtle enough to know 
the soul, their " Lord and Hnler." It hiovs it»elf. 
Nothing che can inovc it. Hence tbe mandate '' kdow 
the soul through the soul." The Soul is a witness 
(Sakski) unto itself. 

It is therefore difficult to rstablish these i ruins by 
reasoning. The basis of reasoning is compsristcin of one 
thing with another »nd drawing inferences therefrom, 
bat there i* nothingm the world without us which n.ay 
be compared with our apiritnal nature. The only proof 
possible under these circumstances is an appeal to 
spiritual experience.* Such experience declares (I) 
that the body is hm instrument of the mmd -, (-) dint 
the mind, or the suhtle organs of thought n,d the 
senses, are a vestment of the soul ; (3) that the mini! it. 
net subtle enough to know the sou! ; (4) that the f-ml 
may be freed from its primeval taint of evil or woi-Jd- 
liness ; (5) that when freed from its world linesa, the 
sool knows itself, as nstantlly as the bound sou I knows 
the mind and the world without ; and (6) that peace 
(or infinite love, irrespective of objects of love) and 
knowledge (or the power of knowing, irrespective of 
objects of knnw ledge> ate the fundamental qualities 
of the ireed soul. 

How few among ns recopniyp even the first-rii.med 

of these trntlis f Metaphysicians of 
The ilifficohieB r " 

>f Koropeon ton- repute have argued that the mind, w 
tnphjncianii. , , 

fur trout oeinp the OfOy as its insm. 

ment, is only a property, power, or Function of tho 

body. Professor Bum. desiring lo follow a, middle 

course, defines mwn r«> be " an extended aud atsierial 

muK.-, attached to which is the power of becoming aJivr 

to feeling and thought, the extreme remove from 's'l 

that is material " {Mind <nirf tia&tj, )37> ami 

• iJ Kvtrj" one Utnt H of tho Xrnl:i ((-.■., s;iru-n!ir'l *fM-.tv 

lioarethf my voico' J [i.e., ie a i\ it.icet lu n*\- tluccrii-i'ij.-li'liu siir ■"■? 
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observes that the contention that the mint! uses the 
body as its instrument "assume* for mind a Rep*' ate 
existence, a power of living spurt, an option oE working 
with or without a body. Actuated by the desire of 
tnskmg itself known, and of playing a pa.rt in the 
uph-re of matter, the mind uses its bodily ally to gratify 
this desire ; but if it choose to he self contained, to live 
satisfied wUb its own contemplations, like th- gods as 
conceived by Aristotle ,it nted no', entei into co-opera- 
tion with any physical process, with brain, senses, or 
muscular argwus. .[ will not reiterate the groundless- 
ness of this supposition. The physical alliance is the 
verv law of our mental beiufrj it is not contrived 
purely for the purpose of making our mental states 
known ; without it we should not Ivive mental states 
at all" (lb., p. 182) 

The learned Professor's criticisms abound with diffi- 
culties of his <fwn creation, which how- 
The saints of j* 

Agamic India on ever do not affect the truths of apiri- 

iueh difficulties. , „ , . 

tual experience - Uy the .light of this 
■experience, the soul (or the I that knows) is found 
to be very different frotn the faculty that thinks. It 
will be readily admitted that it is not the senses 
(Jnanendriyas) , but the internal faculties of thought 
ianfahkaranas), that think- The Jnanw of Agamic 
] ndia* declare th»t the invisible organ of thought and 
the otheriDvisible organs of breatb,nutrition,and action 
which in correlation form the subtle boby (xuktihma 
sarira) of the sonl, are in the nature of a covering 
<ir integument ikon/in.) of the soul, being " bound'* 
to it by the " worldliness," or obscuring evil, which is 
inherent in the soul. For the merciful purpose of 
liberating the soul from this pitiful stare of darkness 
ir nescience, God endowed the soul with thought,— 
with certain "rudiments," (tatta* or karnvH), called 
■shortly " the mind-aud-breath mechanism," — and ao 
brought it into relation with the outer world. Nescience 



* Those JfKiin'mrho ttii>nnnn Hie Agaimm, tv Clip Scripture* vrliinl, 
treat of the ocit-uoe Hud art of healing the Sou! nf its impurities. 
There are tneuty-eiifbt tirthodoi ARamae, m.no of wliicii liaoheen 
translated, nor wen printed, in any Kuropean Unguiijfe, and of 
which there artenis to be aa much rii isapprehonaiun fiinnnjj Guropcah 
*avar.t« ae there ituf the BibJo uinon^ ucm-cui'ifitirm AaiaticH 



thus became (through the " Mibtle body" the de-ires 
of touch, rasre, liearing. sight, and smell and the «**- 
sires of the intellect. The nnud umi-l.rfaib organism 
has, t'i'rcfore, been called h " lamp," or instrument of 
illumination tu the obscured sonl. As the I i " lit <pf 
sound knowledge Jet into the sonl, through the channels 
of thought and the senses, dispels the density of the 
worldly taint inherent in the soul, thnntrht and the 
senses find themselves urged with a proportionately 
decreasing vigor in the field of carnality. It ia within 
onrevery-day experience that, with tliegradtml decline 
of defcire for anything, our thoughts on that subject 
becotnri fewer and less active, a»d it is only natural that, 
when all desires are eachnxved, thoughts should run 
down to a complete calm. This truth is ex-pressed in the 
formula, nirasa. (or non-desire) is somadhi (levelling 
of the mind). All ''enlightened" men, that is, men 
who are consciously admitting light, and are thus 
actively wearing off, atom by a,ttim, the density of their 
cravings, are on the high road to samadfii. They are 
destim-d to speedily enter the spiritual kingdom, the 
holy and blissful region of pure consciousness. 

The converse proposition, that the practice of the art 
of levelling thoughts leads to attainment of nirasa, is 
found to be equally true. Without tarrying on this 
phase of the question, it is needful only to say that, as 
theeffacetnentof all desire causes thought to disappear, 
leaving the sou 1 , serene and limitlesslr conscious, 
Mr- Bain's question, whether the mind may have a 
separate existence, and in that state of independence 
possess an 'option of working with or without the body, 
M.dmiis of a ready auswer. If all desires have been 
permanently expunged from tint soul, the mind becomes 
separated from it, like the kerne) from, the shell of a 
cocoanut, uud fins no power over the body (which 
may be compared with the husk of the cocoanut), nor 
KVfii over itself- ft is quite inert. 

buch it contingency occurs only in the case of tiiat 
class df J»u»(* known as Brn/iwa. 



Four il<-<irei>9 of ,, . , , , , . j 

" arMirtiiujtion ' Vnruhta, who have emancipated 

nraVath unlot.hu 
w»rW. 



themselves from desire so completely 
that it ' never rises froni the expanse 
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of consciousness in any form whatever. Consequently 
the Brahma Varishta are motionless, dead in the 
worldly sense, but not dead in the spiritual sense, 
because though they know nothing in particular, they 
yet know (being light itself, bliss itself, without a 
particle of darkness or sorrow in tbeir consciousness), 
and live on from week to week, month to month, and 
year to year without food or drink. 

A less advanced Jnnni is the Brahma Variyan, in 
whom desire is not completely annihilated. Therefore 
he i* able to rest in unmadhi only for limited periods, 
emerging therefrom for «, short while,- during which 
devotees revive his recollection of earthly affairs and 
pray for blessings. Granting them, he agnin relapses 
into the peaceful state. The inte Raja Hafendralaia 
Mifcra, one of the >nosr distinguished sons of India said 
that in 1842 he saw ;i Jnani, whom some wood-choppers 
had brought up to Calcutta from the forest* of the 
SunderbuTifig, The saint was found sitting cross-legged 
under a lofty tree, amidst « wil<| profusion of heavy 
roots, which in course of growth had entwined them- 
selves round his limbs. The "fools and blind" cleared 
the wood and carried the sage, dead as he was to the 
world, to Calcutta, wheie he was taken possession of by 
two men even more ignorant than ^the wood choppers, 
jor, uuable to rouse him "by shouting, pushing, and 
beatirg, they put fire into his hand and plunged him 
into deep water in the Ganges with a rope about his 
neck, as though he were a ship's anchor, and twice 
kept him there all night. Th> y pried his tetanus jaws 
apart, put beef into his mouth, and poured brandy 
down his throat. Finally, to prove their own shame- 
.lessness, and to make their memory hateful for ever, 
this Hindu Rajah and this Englishman set upon the 
poor siiint sin abandoned creature of the other ses, to 
pollute him with her anholy touch ! " (Lecture at the 
Town Hall (jf Calcutta in 1882.') At last by violent 
methods they awoke him, and all he said was : 'O Sirs, 
why did you disturb me ? I have done you do harm." 
Shortly afterwards he attained Videka Mukti, or 
liberation from the Sthula and Sukuhma bodies. 

A third class of Jun-nia is represented by the 
Brahma Varan, who suspends mind and breath for a 
J tew days at a time, returning to the ways of life 
readily at the close of the Samudhi, 

By far r,be largest number of i/tte»«'*,however,helcng 
to the clue; of the Brahma Vid, who isolates himself 
uuly for a few hours each dty, not necessarily every 



day. These are the saints who are most useful to the 
world, because all their thoughts run with amazing 
fruifcfulresa in the gronve of part'tpaknrum, or service 
to others. 

A careful study of the life of Jeans shows him to be 
a brilliant example of this tvpe of 
jJ.tr.tslt' ■*.«,«*»-. in addition to the know- 
ledge of G .id, he possessed sidilin (or 
spiritual powers) of a very high order When drawn 
too much into the vortex of worldly life, he sought 
solitude f<jr the purpose n -establishing himself in 
the fulness of pence. " lie «vt4 up into a mountain 

apart to pray He wh..- iturre alone" (Mar. iiv. 23\ 

is often said of Jes«w. H** i* also said to hxve been 
fust asleep on board a >bij> wln-n n jrrrnt strirm was 
blowing and covering ibe craft with tremendous 
waves (Matt viii. 24). tven adiunken initi woidi; 
have returned to his sober senses by such rolling and 
pitching, creaking arfd roafiu?, "but J. si:s wh* 
asleep." He was no doucit in mmadhi, " de;>d tn the 
world" of thought and tin; senses. His disciples .vein 
able to move him out nf that peaceful Mat?, h>-ciM«*v 
his desire to serve others, ivtnfr stilt uucjnenchcd, 
stirred and pet the mind and-breadi nietiunism in 
motion, as demonstrated in the case of the ill- 
treated saint of the Sundurbuuds- J'he iuutn.* 
dechire thst even the hest nf desires are, in cotr.- 
pari.-ion to peace, a burden ; tint the nlisstiilriis" ut 
rest is infinitely superior to i.m-etft. Iiowevtr refined ; 
and that rest is ahsolutely good, while all furnis ot 
unrest, from the highest to the lowe-t, are bad in 
relation to rest. We are now able to understand the 
saving of Jesus on a memorable occasisn, "Why callest 
thou me good T There is no one good but one, that 
is, God" (Matt, xi'jc- 16)- He seems to have then 
felt the desecration of unrest. Therefore also do men, 
who are known to have tasted nf Hmt, feci evtr 
inclined to go back to it, as to a haven, from tlie agi- 
tations of thought, from the troubles and turmoils of 
life. 

*('(. .T"Imi x. 2i-3<i : "Ji'Sll* iinnH-crcil &ay nf ittiri ivImhm [lie 

Ji"atlit'( haiti *n.,itn'<:d Hurt *.">ii imr> tin.' ivmkl, tlum bti-clif'-ti, 
Iiituubi: f "iii'l i in" I'"' Sim v* '!«• ' 



IS* 



THE LIGHT OF TRUTH ob SlDDUANTA DEEPlKA. 



The experiences of Jumu of the different degrees 
of rent, or "death onto the world* u above described, 
onghtto make "it de*T to learned materialists tost 
the mind and the senseB are but instruments of the 
soul, and that, if desire were wholly eliminated from 
the soul, the miod and the sense organs iwold fall 
prostrate on the bosom of the sonl, even as a spinning 
tup would fall On the ground no sooner its force is 
exhausted. This is one of the most certain facta 
known in mmadhi. 

When tbe mind, rising to whirl, falls lits a top which hat 
spent its force, — 

Just then, the gloom of nescience dispelled, 

Did I know Myself, independent, like unto space, devoid i.t 
light iivid shade f 

Did L" then, joining Myself with the infinite Peace which 
lies within Mt, uses intu ilie tcanscemlingly blissful state r 

— TayiiMitnavur Trjoitwyanaittluni, § 1« 

A few mure woids may be added in explanation of 
the practice of the art of knowing the 

Meets of the 

pmctice nf the soul through the soul We know as a 

urt of knowing 

the wui through "*et that we see, hear, touch, taste, 

and smell ; a.id we know also th>ie we 

think. The expressions 'I know that I feel," "I know 

that I desire," "t know that I think/' mean only that 

one is conscious of those states of being, namely, the 

state of feeling, of desiring, if thinking. Consciousness, 

therefore, is the Be-ing which knows, nnd mast not hi 

confounded with the states or sensibilities induced in 

consciousness through the excitation of the senses and 

thoughts. When such sensibilities are discarded, what 

remains is conscious purs, which soon over flows in 

all directions, boundlessly, like the rays of the sun 

through space. The experience is known as anma- 

puronvaui, meaning, literally in the words of St Paul, 

" the fulness of the spirit" This is the liberated sonl 

{atma in moksha), the Be-ing, the •' I Am," which 

partakes of the " glory" of Gad known as Saceita- 

nadam that is sat, eternal nnchange- 

n. e « fulness," ftDle ^'stence ; chit, pure conscious- 

S'lKiSC nes8 ' "*»Mj expanded; anandam, 

which i 3 the un- undifferentiated bliss or absolute rest- 

ravelling of the " 

"mystery or In plain wordi, when consciousness, 

godliness. , ' 

is purified to tbe requisite degree, it 



is ft. nnd as a matter of fact (I) to survive all pheno- 
mena and remain nnehaneeable ; (2) to possess the 
power of knowing, untrammelled by time, distance; 
or other obstacle ; and (3) tc overflow with an nnspeak* 
abl repose and love for all living beings, tbe like of 
which is u i) known in any other state. 

European science admits the world of the senses 
(the " sensible" world, as it is called', and the world of 
thought (the "extra-sensible" world), aDd is quite 
familiar with their laws and conditions ; but it refuses 
to acknowledge the world — I would rather say the 
region — of purs consciousness (the " srtpra sensible " 
world). "We cannot say," wrote the late Mr. (J. H. 
Lewes, : 'that a supra-sensible woild is impossible ; we 
crh only say that i£ it exists, it i* to us inaccessible." 
Problems of Life and Mind, vol, I, p. 270) And 
Professsr Bain declares that in the senses and thoughts 

" we have an alphabet of the knowable but we 

Cannot by any effort pass out of the compass of tbe 
primitive sensibilities." (Section 19 of tbe chapter on 
the Physiological Data of Logic.) The denial of the 
region of pure consciousness {.I nana Bhumi), because 
of its fancied inaccessibility to experience, is a 
notoriously false argument j Mr. Lewes himself having 
pointed out, elsewhere, that " before a fact coald be 
discredited by its variance from one's notion, the 
absolute accuracy of the notion ilself needed demon- 
stration." {Problem* vf Life and Mind, vol. L, p. 353.) 

No further emphasis ij now required to bring home 

Reniity of the the fact thut the existence t»f tbe 

Kingdom of God, . , 

nnd its reriflca- region or pure consciousness is not a 

tiou in experi- mutter of theory or speculation. The 

ence. , r 

state of godluiestr is indeed a '■myatery" 
in the sense of being beyoud human comprehension 
until it vt explained and realized. It is within the 
actual experience (svanuhhavarn) of Jnanis, being 
known to them as Slvanubhuti, Sivapadavi, chitam- 
baram, chitaiam the blessed state, tbe spiritual king- 
dom, the kingdom of God, the region of infinite cons- 
ciousness or light. It in the most real of all regions, 
because, when it is reached, it is found to be further 
irresolvable, hence unchangeable, that is, everlasting. 
It is moreover, strictly verifiable in experience, that is, 
attainable by the others, provided that, by native 
disposition and previous culture, one is sympathetic 
enongh to persevere iu all em-neatness and faith in 
the way marked by the Master. 



